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ACT 1. 

SCENE.— An Apartment of Mi Governor's in the Fortress 
of Bolcherezk — The Governor and Hettman are dis-*. 
covered sitting on the right side, playing at Chess, and very 
attentive to the game. On the left side, Athanasia with a 
bode in her hand, and Theodora working embroidery. 

Hettman. i^HECK to the King ! 

Governor. What ? — And by a pawn ?— That's voy hard. 

Hett. Aye ! these common fellows*— Those who can man-* 
age them. 

Gov. Yes, yes-*— they are a match for Kings ! 

Athan. [Throwing away her book.] Ah ! 

Theo. You sigh > 

Athan. Why was I born in this place ! 

Theo. What signifies where one is bom, if one is alive ? 

Athan. Livest thou then ? 

Theo. A droll question that ! I'll give you a proof of it at 
breakfast. 

Athan. Yes, every one can eat. 

Theo. Except the dead. A being that eats must of course 
be alive. 

Athan. v Yours is the happiness of an oyster ! 

Theo,. Oh ! if wishes were magic wands. 

Athan. What are you working there ? 

Theo. I am embroidering flowers. 

Athan. Where do these flowers grow ? — Not here— Italy 
is a lovely country I was just reading about it. There, orange 
groves blossom ; here, we work them in tapestry. There, na^ 
ture is a healthy youth ; here, an infirm grey-headed old woman. 
Those beings may indeed say, " we live/* 



>> 



• A pawn in German is called bautr, literally a boor f a common fellow }• 
this circumstance gives point to the reply in the original, hardly to be ^94 
ferved in the translation. \ * 



4 COUNT BENYOWSKY. 

Theo. Why, yes ; they have what we want ; and they 
want what we enjoy. Our country produces other plants and 
other pleasures. 

Gov. Mjr Knight is lost, 

Hett. And ray Queen saved. 

Athan. Pleasures do you say ? All your houses are prisons : 
wrapt up to the chin in furs, you shrink from the fresh air ; 
hungry hounds drag your sledges through eternal snows ; no 
flower unfolds itself; no fruit can ripen. Are these your pleas- 
ures ? 

Theo . What care I for flowers and fruits, as long as I have men . 

Athan. Men ? — alas ! what men ! — •" to morrow," (I hear 
them say) " to-morrow is a holiday ; to-morrow we will enjoy 
ourselves." And what is their enjoyment ? The Russian in- 
toxicates himself with brandy, the Kamtschadade with the juice 
of poisonous herbs ; then they stagger about the streets, and the 
very beasts turn out of the way for them in disgust. Aye, this is 
enjoyment ! * 

Theo. Or else we sit together in a ring, and sing a merry song 
to the Balalaika.* Is not that enjoyment ? 

Hett. Check to the Qdfeen ! 

Gov. My game is in a bad way 

Athan. (Lost in a deep meditation.) No, my friend ; to my 
heart it affords no pleasure* Were but my good mother yet 
living ! 

Theo. Has your heart any secrets ? 

Athan. Oh, no ! we eat, drink, and sleep ; who can make 
any secret of that ? Other wants are unknown here. 

Theo So much the better for us. 

Athan. Intellect and feeling ripen; not in thit cold country ; 
they scarcely bud. Estimating the value of a sable's skin ; com- 
puting the profit of a sea voyage ; steering from hence to the 
Aleutian, and from the Aleutian to the Curilian Isfes, comprizes 
all the science of these barbarians ; a successful bargain is their 
sole enjoyment. Happy mortals have love and wine ; these 
savages have only sepsuality.and brandy. The sweet feelings of 
humanity are unknown to them, because these warm the heart 
and not the palate. Where'er I look, where'er I go, wretched 
exiles cross my way ; every where a muster-roll of human woe ; 
Complaint in every eye ; want on every cheek., No sun-beam 
—tears alone melt these eternal snows. 

Theo. You speak like an orator. These detestable books ! 
your father should let them be used to warm the guard room. 

Athan. The books he may burn, their contents remain in 
my heart 

* A Ruffian mufical inftrument refembling the guitar. 
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~ Theo. Aye, I see what 'tis you want. You are just at that 
time of life when a maiden forms a thousand schemes and ad- 
heres to none. She wants every thing but what she has ; give her 
every thing, she wants still something else. To a craving heart "* 
the world is a desart .* to a contented one Kairrtschatka is a pa- 
radise. '■■ 

Athan. You are right, Theodora ! I am alone in the world ! \u 
And when once my father — he is old and infirm — When he too 
leaves me, alas ! what will then become of me ? 

Hett. (Takes a bishop.) I have long htfd my eye on this 
bishop. 

Gov. He guarded my King. 

Sett* Come, proceed ! 

Gov. I see no hopes. 

Enter Servant. 

.. 
Lieutenant Kulossow is arrived. He has brought here a par- 
ty of Exiles. They are in the anti-chantber, and wait your Ex- 
cellency 's commands. 

Gov. Let them come in.— (Exit Servant.) 
Athan. Again another picture of human misery. Come 
Theodora, I cannot see them. (She is going.) 

(Enter BenyowskY, with the Lieutenant Kulossow, and a 
number of Exiles. All stand near the door. Athanasia starts , 
attempts to go 9 turns back 9 costs a look at Benyowsky, looks 
again) becomes embarrassed, and speaks as she sits down.) Let 
us go, Theodora. 

Theo. I am ready. 

Athan. (Looking timidly at Benyowsky.) Do you see that 
man ? 

Theo. I see a great many men. 

Athan. Nojfc so ! one only — his appearance betrays a broken 
spirit ; but his commanding eye speaks the contrary. 

Theo. I see one man, whose haggard cheeks betray sickness 
and want. 

Athan. Health of soul beams from his eyes. See what 
boldness and freedom in his looks, while those of his compan- 
ions are cast down to the earth. He seems to say, I am every 
where free ! The Hero looks upon his chains as upon the trap- 
pings of rank. The very sight of him thrills me. 

Theo. Shall we go. 

Athan. Wherefore ahould we go ? To become the confi- 
dent of misery is to hoard up a treasure for futurity. 

Theo. WeD, then let us remain. (She govs on with her work.) 
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6 COUNT BENYOWSKY. 

(Benyowsky comes forward, and places himself behind the 
Governor's chair, looking over the game,) , 

Athan, Look ! how unshaken— -as if he was at home here. 

Theo* [Looking up,) It will be well for him if your father 
sees his boldness in as favourable a light. 

A than. Fear nothing, loftiness of spirit in adversity capti- 
vates all hearts. 

Gov. (Getting up,) The game is lost 

Hett. Yes, it is gone. 

Benyowsky, Not so completely. 

Gov • (Looks up at him with astonishment , views him earnest- 
ly, measures him from head to foot, and speaks,) Who are you ? 

Ben, I have been a soldier — once a commander— -now a slave. 

Gov, Do you understand this game ? 

Ben. A little. 

Gov. Do you think it could be recovered? 

Ben* Perhaps it might. * 

Gov. Try then. (To Hettman.) With your permission. 

Hctt. Oh ! by all means. There is no chance left; in four 
more moves you are check mate. 

(Benyowsky and Hettman play.\ 

Gov. (To Kulossow.) Your report. 

Kulossow. Here it is. 

Gov. (After running it over slightly in a half whisper, \ Do 
you know any thing of this man's history ? 

Kulos, He was General of the Polish confederates, and was 
taken prisoner, being dangerously wouuded. 

Gov, His name ? 

Kulos. Count Benyowsky. 

Ben, Check to the King and Queen. 

Hett. The devil ! 

Gov. (To Kulossow.) Was your voyage dangerous ? 

Kulos. Very much so. On our passage from Ochotz. hither, 
we were overtaken by a violent storm. The mainmast came 
by the board and crushed the Captain's arm. His pain 
made him unfit for duty. In this extremity, Count Benyowsky 
took upon him the direction of the ship : it is to his courage 
and dexterity alone that we are indebted for our safety. 

Ben, Check mate 

Hett, (Throwing up the game with displeasure,) Your sure* 
ly deal with the devil. 

Ben. (smiling,) Good fortune, united with a little pru- 
dence, has been honored of old with the name of the devil, 

Hettf (Murmuring,) I am as prudent as any one ; when T 
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jay prudent, I mean Hettman of the Cossacks, the second per- 
sonage in the Province, — Here is the sum I have lost, (He 
throws several Bank notes on the table.) 

Gov. It seems, Count, you are master at the chess-board, as 
well as at sea ; there you saved a ship that was on the brink of 
destruction, and here you have recovered a desperate game. 
For this last I thank you on my own account ; for the for- 
mer I thank you in the name of my sovereign. # 

Ben. (With a dignified manly bow.) Those whom I have 
saved have already thanked me. 

Gov. Take off his fetters. (They tale them of.) Your 
conduct has procured you at the first moment what otherwise 
years alone could have obtained you— my esteem. You could 
nave made yourself master of the ship during the storm ; ) t ou 
could have escaped with her to some distant part of the world. 

Ben. I could have done more — let the ship founder and 
perish with it. I had the courage to preserve my life. 

Athan. Oh, Theodora ! what a man ! 

Gov. As far as my office and my duty can be made consis- 
tent with my esteem for you, I will gladly do every thing to 
ease your fate. 

Ben. Sir, I envy you the delightful prerogative of exercising 
generosity towards the unfortunate : and I esteem you, since 
you know how to use it. 

Gov. For the present, it is my duty to make you acquaint- 
ed with your future manner of life. 

Ben. He who has known how to command, knows also 
how to obey. 

; Gov. Submission and a peaceable demeanor are the first law 
of this place 

Ben. For a slave no very arduous task. 

Gov. You are free, and will receive provisions for three days, 
afterward you must provide for your own support. Every 
exile is furnished with a musquet, a lance, powder and shot. 
The chase will in future be your only employment. 

Ben. (With alacrity.) The chace and arms ! the image of 
war J! and at least a dream of liberty. 

-Gov., You. are to deliver to the crown yearly, the skins of 
#ix sables, fifty rabbits, two foxes, and two ermines. Two 
miles distant from the town you will build your houses, for 
which you shall be supplied with materials from the magazine. 

Ben. Sir, you are very kind. He who gives employment 
to the unfortunate, gives him consolation. 

Gov. I shall co-operate with time and habit to smooth the 
rough path of your destiny. Fare you well. 
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Ben, Your Empress is. a great character. She has appoint- 
ed a man of honour to command, where a man of honour was 
most wanted. I go to give an example to my companions, 
how men should endure misfortune. 

(Retires with the rest of the Exiles.) 

Gov, (Looking after him as he goes.) A great man. 

Hett, A great chess player, you should say*. 

At han, A man of a noble mind. 

Hett, He plays impetuously, move upon move. 

Gov, With what dignity he supports his misfortune. 

Hett. My game was so favourable. 

Athan. With such noble pride, yet such easy manners. 

Hett. Check to the King and Queen ; that I shall never 
forget. 

U-ov, With pleasure will I spare him, as far as I can and 
dare. 

Athan. Suppose, my dear father, you should excuse him 
from hunting in these rough winter days, and instead of that— 
(She hesitates,) 

Gov. What instead of that ? *» 

Athan. I have long ago wished to learn French and music. 
You have also wished it — perhaps^— 

Gov, Perhaps what. 

Athan. The Count could give me instruction. 

Gov. If he understands them. 

Athan. (Hastily.) Surely, surely, he does ! 

Theo, (aside.) Aye to be sure ! 

Gov, We shall see ; — Come, my friend, breakfast waits for 
11s. 

Hett, (As he is retiring with the Governor.) Check to the 
King and Queen; 'tis enough to make one mad. 

Theo. (Packing up her embroidery.) Shall not we go to 
breakfast too ? 

Athan, (Wrapt in herself 9 in a deep reverie 9 scarcely hearing 
herA Immediately. (A pause.) 

Theo, Your father waits for you to pour out the tea. 

Athan, Do you think so ? (A pause.) 

Theo. It will also be necessary to get the sugar out of the 
cannister. 

Athan. (After a pause, awaking as from a dreftm.) What 
do you say ? — Yes — no~- you are wrong. 

Theo. (Laughing.) In what — Madam ? 

Athan, In what, (She again sinks into her former reverie.) 
Alas! 

Theo* I am hungry. 
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Aikan. Hungry ! How can you be hungry now ? 
Theo. (Laug/iing.) Why should I not be huugry ? 

(Athanasia makes no answer , casts down her eyes upon tht 
ground \ her sighs betray the disorder of her mind.) 

Theo. (Aside.) How shall I cure these whims ? 

Enter a Footman. 

Hit excellency entreats your Ladyship— 

Athan. [Recovering herself.) Ah I the master of languages ! 
I am coming ! (Exit quickly.) 

Theo. The language-master !— I understand ! Aye— aye^ 
indeed ! I understand i {She follows.) 



The Scene change* to the Village of the Exiles ; old Crcstiew 

comes out of his hut. 

Crus* Hail to the ruddy morning-sun on this serene win- 
ter's day ! — Whu ! it is cold !— The 9now glitters and crac- 
kles. The smoke rises in die air in columns. The breath of 
the dogs appears like steam. Icicles hang on my fur collar, 
where it has been moistened by my bream — Oh, my heart ! 
why art thou ever warm and glowing } Old fool ! Ay 
hair is white as the hoar-frost that covers these pines, and 
yet, under this snow, a flame rages like the volcanos of 
Kalitowa — Yes, freedom ! freedom ! Thou art like the 
bread of life to all ranks of men ; thou art the staff of age. 
Bread is the body *s nourishment — freedom; the food of the soul 
— Alas ! I have Deen expiating one single indiscretion by twenty 
three years* banishment ! (Befalls into a romantic ectasy.) My 
wife and only son ! how do you live ? How fares it with you ? 
What ! already wrinkles on thy face, my Eliza ? And is thy 
cheek so sicklied over with grief for thy Crustiew ? is thy hand 
still stretched out to support thy infirm old man ? Give me, 
give me, that lovely hand ! What earthly calamity is not soft-i 
ened by a good wife !— And tbou, too, my dear Alexander— 
Ah ! how thou art grown ! thou wast still in thy craclle when I 
imprinted the last kiss on thy toothless mouth, and with my 
chains marked a cross upon thy breast and forehead— There 
you sit now together, and Alexander says — tell me, how did my 
Uther look ? and his mother drops a tear upon her needle* 
work— -a tear in which my image floats. Tnerej sorrowings 
she celebrates our wedding day ; there she courts remembrance 
as a guest, and grief too appears, though uninvited. [Bursting 
fat* tears.) On, God ! suffer me, bat for one minute oil the 
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few I have yet to live, to feci in her amis, that there is-a being 
in the world who loves me* ! 

Stepanoff enters with a gun, a fox, and a couple of ^ 

rabbits on his shoulders* 

Stepanoff. Good morning to you, old man ! The sun to day 
will congeal into a sheet of ice. There he is, fixed in the sky,, 
as much without power and warmth, as if he were the mise- 
rable daub of some bungling painter. 

Crus. You were out, notwithstanding, very early. 

Step. I have shot a fox and a couple of rabbits. An 
hour later they would have been frozen. There, only feel ; 
they are as hard and stiff as bones. They have scarely bled ; 
nothing but a little red ice came from the wound. 

Crus. When were you in town ? 

Step. Yesterday evening. There is a party of exiles arrived. 

Crus. (Eagerly .) Indeed ! — Ah ! there I catch myself in 
a detestable wish. 

Step. Are you raving again ? 

Crus* Shall I wish misery to others because I am miserable ? 

Step* Why not £ Fresh companions in misfortune. It af- 
fords a kind of consolation to hear them bewailing what habit 
has already made tolerable to us. 

Crus. Are there many of them ? 

Step, About twenty. There is one amongst them, a notle 
Pole, valiant, enteqjrizing, intrepid in danger. He is my man 2 

Crus* What are you brooding upon ? 

Step. I am brooding upon your courage — upon your gas- 
conades — Is this- a life ? Heaven and hell ! Ask me, whether I 
would rather be the hunter, or the hunted fox ? I know not how 
to answer you. I envy the fox, because he has his anxiety ; 
he listens and flies : he steals and enjoys. No change of sensa- 
tion tells me that I live. 

Crus. Courage without power, is like a child who plays at* 
soldiers. 

Step, Courage without power is nonsense. Courage is 
never without power. In short, I will endure it no longer. 

Crus. We all would not, but we must, 

Step. Choose me your leader ; 1 will choose the stranger 
next in command. In a few days we are free. 

Crus. (Shaking his head.) You, Stepanoff! Unite your 
courage with another's prudence and experience, then we may do. 

Step. Aye, how sagacious ! That these old greybeards 
should be always persuading us, the world must perish without 
their wisdom. The old man always wishes for a steady light ; 
he*creeps slowly and softly. Youth asks but a flash, he ste# 
and grasps* 
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*Cru$. How long has this intoxication possessed you ? A few 
♦months ago I heard you laugh while others murmured. 

Step. And now I gnash my teeth, while others only mtur 
mur. • ,- ■ " 

Crus. Whence comes this sudden metamorphosis ? 

Step. Hark 'ye old man, and comprehend if you are able. 
Whether I warmed myself at a, stove or in the. sun; was drawn 
by horses or by dogs : ate sterlet* or dried fish ; was once in- 
different to me, and will continue to be indifferent, if the woman 
I love will but partake with me, 

Crus. Are you in love ? 

Step. I am : is that wonderful ? 

Crus.* ' And are you beloved ? 

Step : Who asks that question ! Women's hearts one must 
not be long in bargaining for. Pretend that you do not much 
icaJue the ware, and you will get it cheap. 

Crus. Who is your beloved ? 

Step. Athanasia. 

Crus. The Governor's daughter;! 

Step. What do you start at J 

Crus. Are you mad ? 

Step. Ha ! ha I ha 1 Is then the. Governor's daughter less a 
women than others ) 

• Crus. You are right ; I ought not to have been surprised, 
I ought to have laughed ; a prisoner, an exile, 1 banished from all 
society ; who dares not so much as call his pocket-knife his 
own property ; who only enters the castle, which she inhabits, 
-when he is obliged to work there as a slave ! 

Step. It is just that which determines me. I love— I rage ! 
—The maiden passes me, her silk gown rustles by my side, she 
scarce observes me ; or, if she does, there is nought but pity in 
her looks. Not even ou the first Easter day, when every Rus- 
sian freely approaches another, and ventures to kiss him, saying, 
" Christ is risen !" not even then dare I approach her. But it 
shall soon be otherwise ! What I can do, I will dare ! 

Crus. StepanofF, you have intoxicated yourself early this 



morning. 



Step. Ha ! ha ! ha ! A grey-beard mistakes manly spirit fpr 
*he fumes of brandy. A great action to vulgar souls seems 
madness ; but when it has succeeded, their admiration stamps 
the actor a hero, 

Enter Wasili hastily. 

Wasili. Some new exiles are arrived, they are already ap* 
proaching the village. 

. * A kind of trout, efteeined a great delicacy. 
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Step. St. George be thanked \ then we shall hear once more 
how-the world goes on ; whether men still are fools, and which 
kind of folry is now the most predominant, 

Crus. Co, Wasili, take care that a new cask is tapped, 
spread the table, set on bottles and glases, caviar and cedar-nuts. 
Perhaps they are hungry, and we may succeed in beguiling their 
sorrow for the first quarter of an hour. (Exeunt Wasili into 
Crustiew's hut*) 

Step. An excellent fellow this Wasili ! There are occupat- 
ions in the world, which mould a man into a certain form for 
life, like a piece of paper which has once been folded, its marks 
are never obliterated. Does not one discover at the first sight, 
that this man has been a page of the bed-chamber ? He an- 
nounces those that arrive, he conducts them when they depart, 
he busies himself in carying news ; he knows how to set out a 
table, he is as idle as a fat lap-dog, aari the inside of his head is 
like a woman's work-basket. 

Crus. However, he resembles you in one thing ; his tongue 
is as sharp as yours. 

Step. It is only a cat's tongue ; it can Kck off the skin, but 
not wound. 

Crus. There come the strangers. 

B-enyowsky and the Exiles enter . Meanwhile curiosity and joy 
attract the' former Inhabitants of the Village out of their Huts* 
They assemble round the new comers* 

Crus. Welcome, welcome amongst us, companions in mis- 
ery. " 

Step. Our welcome is the salutation: of tile damned in hell, 
when the devil brings m fresh souls ? 

Ben* Participated sufferings are but half sufferings ; I salute 
you all fraternally. 

Crus. Give me your hand, stranger. (He shakes it.) I see 
here still traces o€ fetters lately worn ; my hand too was once 
Ted as yours across the wrist, but twenty-theree years obliterate 
both good and evil. 

Ben. How ! have you inhabited this coast twenty-three 
years already ? And still live ? 

Crus, 1 still hope. 

Ben. Hope is then the only treasure which grows with 
misfortune. 

Crus. It is a treasure, which one readily imparts, and yet 
never exhausts. 

Step. What is hope without courage ? A consumptive run- 
ning footman. 

' Beril Misfortune insures courage. 

i.' . ... 
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Step, Not always. Despair alone gives courage, misfortune 
lulls it asleep. ' 

Crus. No unreasonable talk ; you want refreshment. We 
have prepared breakfast, and will entertain you with a frugal 
meal, but willing heart. 

Ben. Tell me, where are we to Kve ? Where are we to buikj 
our huts. 

Crus. The rough season does not permit you to begin build- 
ing at present. Our huts are at your service. We shall make 
shift tnT next spring. Go, Wasili, letch me the tickets upon 
which our names are written, that I may throw them in my cap, 
and each exile choose his companion by k>$. (Exit Wasili. 

Ben. (Aside to Crust tew.) My good old man let me live 
with you. 

Crus. (Aside.) Very well. (Aloud.) Now tell me, is 
there no one amongst yoi* who knows the deserted wife of old 
Crustiew of Novogorod ? (Looking round anxiously.) 

First Exile. Cornea forward.) I know her. 

Crus. (With much emotion, embracing him.) Ah my friend l> 
is she alive ? 

First Exile. She is. 

Crus. How does she live ? 

First Exile. Tranquil and retired. I saw her not long since 
at the holy watering feast. 

Crus. And ray son Alexander ? 

First Exile. He is a soldier, and has conducted himself 
bravely. 

Crus. Oh God ! perhaps now for the first time the thanks 
of a happy being ascends up to thee from Kamtschatka ! — 
May you, my friend, for these happy tidings, enjoy all that God 
can grant you — Consolation and joy in slavery. 

Wasili. (Comes back.) Here are the tickets. 

Crus. (Shakes them in his cap, and takes out one unobserved, 
which he gives Benyowsky clandestinely.) Seem as if you had 
drawn this. (Aloud.) Now draw each of you the name of 
his future companion. 

Step. In this lottery devilish few prizes are drawn. The huts 
are nests, and the inhabitants ravens, 
f Ben. (Puts his hand, for appearance-sake, in the cap, opens 
his lot, and reads) Crustiew ! 

Crus. You are welcome to me ! we will partake in pleasing 
reflections, and exchange wishes and hopes for each other's 
welfare. 

' Ben. I dare promise that you will not be a loser by the 
exchange. 



i. 



First Exile. (Draws and reads.) Stepanoff ! 



\ 
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Step. It you can laugh, when you have the cholic, you are 
welcome to me. 

Second Exile. (Draws Gurcinin. 

Step. He will tell you stories of the Polish dances in the 
times of the Empress Elizabeth. 

Third, Exile. (Draws.) Alexev ! 

Step. He, was once a high-priest ; he will teach jrou to. say 
prayers. 

Fourth Exile. (Dram.) Baturin ! 

Step. Oh, he can describe you the Pigmy-wedding, under 
Peter the First. 

Fifth Exile. (Draws.) Heraklius Zadskoy ! 

Step. He will drink you under the tabic, though you should 
liave been all your life tapster at a gin-shop. 

Sixth Exile. (Draws*) Andrew Biatzinin ! 

Step He understands teaching birds, and snaring hares. 

Seventh Exile. (Drawsi) Gregory Lobtschofr. 

Step. He counts how many hairs grow upon the back of a 
sable, and how many eggs the ant lays. 

Crus. Well, that's settled. Now to breakfast, that our ( 
new frindship may increase over the full pitcher. 

Ben. Let the full jug give it growth, our misfortune must 
acquire firmness and duration. 

(Exeunt omnes into C rustic w's hut* 
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ACT II. 

A mean Apartment in Crust iew'.s House; Benyowsky sitting 
at the window* with his head resting on his hand. > 

Benyowski/. AT length the morning dawns. At length the 
sun casts a glance upon Kamtschatka ; — a glance, cold and 
comfortless as my wretched fate. Where are you, ye gay 
visions of my early youth ? I am forsaken — left to" solitary^ 
gloomy meditation. No voice will whisper o'er my sick-bed, 
" Hist ! he sleeps !" No tears will fall upon my grave, or 
sigh proclaim, " alas, he is no more P* No one hates, no one 
loves me — and do I still live ! — Have they left thee knife, spear., 
sword, and pistol, and dost thou live ? — Up ! break thy fet- 
ters ! Burst thy prison ! My soul is free ! My essence knows 
no chains. — Ah ! there hope appears, lovely daughter of cap- 
tivity — the delight of every captive. The dagger drops from 
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my hand, and I recline upon her bosom. (A pause.) Fool 
in leading-strings ! Hope is a mere doll, which grown-up chil- 
dren play with even to their grave, lest they weep over their 
misery— -Away with thee ! I am not thy dupe, I am a man !— . 
Where is the power that rules my spirit ? Who is Lord of my 
life, but my God— -and myself ? — (He observes a knife lying on 
ike table. Fixes his eyes upon it with an earnest and horrible as- 
pect. On a sudden he stretches out his hand and grasps it. Raises 
his hand irresolutely to stab himself. Looks at the knife, and 
then up to Heaven , alternately. His hand descends gradually upon 
his knee. As he throws his other arm on the back of the chair r 
and rests his head upon it, a miniature, set in diamonds, drops 
from his hair. He starts from his seat in agitation, snatches the 
miniature up, and contemplates it stedfastly. By degrees, sorrow 
glistens in his eyes, and he cries out :) — 'My Emilia, my wife ! 
(He throws the knife far away from him) Thee, I have rescued ! 
Thee, rapacity has not torn from me. I have preserved thee m 
my hair — and in my heart! Emilia, the globe lies between us, 
but God and v love know neither space nor time 1 For thy sake 
will I live ! — Live and labour, struggle and dare ! This picture 
be my shield, my talisman, the charm that shall protect me. To 
the heart which love inhabits, fear is a stranger, and vice a cast- 
off menial. Return, gentle hope, and associate with thy sister 
love. Separate no more, lovely pair I My wife, my Emilia loves 
me equally whether an apartment or a quaiterof the globe 
divide us. At this same morning hour, she is praying for my 
deliverance, while an infant in her arms lisps out its father's 
name. Live ! Benyowsky, live ! Thy wife and infant claim 
thy life ! 

Enter C rust i e w. Ben y o wsk v hastily conceals the picture. 

Crustiew. Good morning, my friend, my brother ! (Holds 
out his hand to him.) I do not ask how you have slept : we are 
only separated by a wainscot. You have been walking about 
all the live long night, and groaning ; I lying in my bed, and 
groaning responsively. 

Ben. Pardon me, good old man. Time and habtt will soon 
enable me to relinquish my own rest without disturbing yours, 

Crus. Sleep is not always rest ; and woe is the wretch whose 
only rest is sleep— -A word or two escaped you yesterday con- 
cerning the possibility of our deliverance, and hopes of better 
days ; my old heart immediately caught fire and blazed forth 
into a flame. 

Ben. A flame without fuel. 

Crus. How ? It will never be extinguished. (With' an air of 
ucrecy and solemnity.) For three and twenty years have I been 
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brooding over the great project. It has ripened slowly like 
gold in the womb of the mine. Many things I have already pre- 
pared ; much isdoue— «mch still remains to be done. Twenty 
fnen have bound themselves to me by an oath. My band is 
furnished with powerful engines. Boldness — ability— -expert* 
' ence — courage— despair ! One thing is still wanting. Jn none 
have I discovered the true spirit of a commander. One man is 
tickled by ambition ; another quarrels about birth and rank, 
even in tetters ; one has no comprehension for a methodical and 
systematic whole ; another will contend for his object to day, 
and to-morrow stop midway to consider of it ; in short, every 
one fills his proper station tolerably well, but all want the stamp 
of a genuine great mind. There are wheels enough, but no 
main-spring. • 

Ben. Yourself. 

Crux. I know what I am. The boy may grow up into a" 
spirited youth, the greybeard can never regain his manhood. 
Give me time to contemplate every part of an enterprize, and 
my courage is often equal to my experience. But when sudden 
perils flash forth like lightning in my path, when years depend 
on the thought of the minute — this sheme or that — then am I 
staggered, then irresolute* and my old age fails. 

oen. Suppose you found a man such as your fancy requires ; 
what must he <lo with such a pack of inferior criminals ? Fool- 
hardiness without courage — intrepidity without magnaninaity-*- 
•momentary intoxication ! who will answer for their fidelity ? 

Cms. I — and their own misery. Shall I describe it to yo«, 
together with your own future destination ? [With increasing 
animation. \ Believe me, they are not all criminals. Maqy a 
one has a hasty word conducted to this grave. Miserable is the 
guilty ; — still more miserable the wretch, whose indiscretion loads 
him with the weight of fetters. Bent down with pain and re- 
morse, he treads these inhospitable shores, and penury bids him 
welcome : faces on which merited punishment, and often nature's 
own hand, has stamped the mark of villainy, scowl upon hisa; 
in vain he seeks a friend. Eager longings for the future, and 
sweet recollection of the past — those cordials to hope — but tor- 
tures to despair— to these, the fruits of domestic love, he has bid- 
den an eternal adieu. Industry and labour only lengthen out 
his woes> He can possess no property ; every one plunders 
him with impunity ! He must submit to oppression with patience : 
and should injury provoke him to revenge, he is strangled and 
thrown to the dogs.* Banished from all honourable society itfce 
the rejected race of India — servitude and mean employments-— 

* So it is enacted by the laws of Peter the Great. 
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*~dried fish and the slave-whip — ah ! what a picture of misery 1 
• — Health brings him no pleasure, his sickness is destitute ot 
every consolation— On his death bed— already— ere he quits 
the world— the world has abandoned him. His last groan dies 
away in the silence of the desart, and the dank dew of death, 
hangs unwiped upon his cold forehead/ Days and weeks pass 
on, and it is not discovered that the number of victims is dimin- 
ished. Putrefaction alone extorts the last favour from his 
tyrants— to be shovelled into the snow. 

Ben. Stop, tedious murderer ! No more of they slow poi- 
son I Give me a dagger ! 

Crus. Full many a one already in despair, has plunged the 
dagger deep into his breast, and his destroyers only laughed. 
None have yet dared to indulge a hope — I do not say by death 
or royal clemency— but by prudence, courage, and united exer- 
tion, to work out our deliverance. It was reserved for thee— 
**— Count Benyowsky — Peer of Huugary — Husband — Father 
—Hero i 

Ben. (With animation.) Here I am ! speak— what will 
you have me do ? 

Crus. Grey heads have only words, men deal in actions. 

Ben. Fuel enough to my ardour ! say, what shall — what 
,can I do ? 

Crus. Liberate thyself and us. 

Ben. Command my sword, and assist me with your counsel. 

Crus. Nature has formed you to command : you want not 
my wisdom, but my caution. That shall faithfully attend you 
in all your dangers. 

Ben. But how ? I am still in the dark. Human might has 
combined with all powerful nature to thwart us. On this side, 
desart wastes and boundless fields of snow— on that, trackless 
seas bar us from the habitable world. Without ships, without 
a guide, without arms, without provisions— struggling to day 
with men, to morrow with famine — to-day free, to-morrow 
dead. 

Crus. Dead and free— well ! and if it were so— 

Ben. Righted man ! speak on. 

Crus. We play a noble game, much to win, nought but life 
to lose. 

Ben. 'Tis well ! shew me now the minuter parts of your 
great plan. (Crustiew opens a small cupboard, takes out a book 
and gives it to Benyowsky^ who opens it and reads.) " Anson's 
voyage round the world.'* What is this for ? 

Crus. You have pronounced the name of a friend. At my 
arrival the barbarians ransacked all my pockets*; the little money I 
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had about me, with other trifles, was a prey to their rapacity, 
j trembled— -they laughed me to scorn— the fools did not 
know that I trembled for my books. Three friends have been 
the fraternal companions of my banishment ; Anson, Plato, 
and Plutarch ; to the second I owe my belief in a God and a 
better world to come ; the third has described to me the heroes 
of Greece, and taught me to feel the power and dignity of man. 
But Alison— Ah, Benyowsky [—(Pointing to the took.) 'Twat 
Anson taught me hope. ' 

Ben. Ha ! how so ? 

Crus* (With youthful energy 9 and an air ofsecresy and ron- 
fijence.) fo fly ! to fly to the Isles of Marian ! This great 
navigator has shewn me the possibility of it. The Island Tinian 
—A terrestrial paradise ! Free ! free ! a mild climate ! a new 
created suu ! harmless inhabitants, wholesome fruits— and 
liberty ! tranquillity !— Ah, Benyowsky ! liberate yourself and us! 

Ben. In wondering rapture I look up to your giant soul. 
Give me your hand ! Twill do it ! — With this hand I devote to 
you my life : death or liberty dissolves this union. Embrace 
me ! close fraternally ! as misery and despair embrace each other* 

Cms. Not so, you are our chief I ' (He kneels down.) I 
swear to you the oath of fidelity and submission ! 

Ben. (Sinking down in his arms.) I will recompense this 
confidence : I will conquer or fall. But at my fall Kamt- 
gchatka's land shall tremble. 

Cms. Enough ! the brethren of our union await the signal. 

(He goes to the door and pulls several times a rope which hangs 
down from the roof, upon vhich the sound of a hell is heard.) 

Ben. What are you doing ? 

Cms. Come to tfte window and see ! They are flocking 
hither from aJJ sidea. 

Ben* [Looking out.) Welcome sight ! So the poor wretch, 
whose ship hangs on a rock, gazes on his deliverers approaching 
from the shore. 

A great number of Exiles come on ; among^fthe rest Stepa- 
Nor f. They salute each other by turns, and shake hands m 
The assembly forms a half circle ; in the middle CausTlEW 
and Benyowsky. 

Crus. Friends ! brothers ! it is now many years since yo» 
chose my mature age for your guide through this path of sorrow, 
whe_re thorns g;row up without a rose. You nave generally 
been satisfied with the aged Crustiew. Sometimes, indeed, you 
have called' him cold and tardy, fearful and circumspect. When 
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your rash impatience gnawed its chain ; when you dashed your 
boisterous heads against the solid wall, and I called out after you 
44 Hold ! you but increase your misery : " — do you think I have 
felt less than you the weight of these fetters ? That my sighs 
and curses have been fewer ? My tears more scanty ?— I have 
like you , panted after freedom and deliverance. Brethren, the* 
hour is come ! I renounce, solemnly, every privilege whichyour 
choice has confided to me. At our head Stands a hero. (Point- 
ing to Benyowsty.) A noble Hungarian, accustomed undex* 
Polish banners to war and victory. His arm shall rear the flag 
of liberty ! The fame of his actions will go before him — He is 
'willing and he is able. Our tormentors shall tremble at his name* 
and tyrants fly before his sword* [Confused murmurs dmongst 
the assembly.) Speak, Count Benyowsky. (Silence.) 

Ben. Speak .* Let the dash of swords be our speech ! The 
oath of fidelity our morning greeting ! The shout of freedom 
our evening salutation ! Stronger are the bands of misfortune 
than the fetters of slavery ! Stronger than the fear of death !— 
You know not me, I know not you, but We are unfortunate— 
we are therefore brother*. Is there one among you Who Would 
more willingly shed his blood for all ? let him come forward ; 
— -I will swear allegiance to him. My ambition asks no pre- 
eminence. Ah ! let me at your head climb the steep height, 
where flourishes the palm of liberty, though a fragment of the 
rock roll down and crush me. Whoever among you sees me 
waver, let him strike the sword of vengeance through my breast. 
With you to conquer or to (fie, is my fixed determination— -So 
help me God ! (Acclamations amongst the conspirator*,) 

Cms. Well, then— you who think with me ; uncover your: 
heads, and lift up your hands. (Alt do it except Stepanoff.J 
You alone, StepanofF ? 

Step. I alone ! Do you think your smooth tongue is a wire* 
to move us all like puppets ? Uh, I know well the power 
which oratory gives over tne heart. "Vox* have spoken, I tod 
will speak. 

Cms. Speak then. 

Step. Brothers, is this right ? 1 your cotmttyrtfiM, stand Here 
in competitior>with a foreigner, a heretic. I will not Question 
his courage ; he is valiant, so ami ; you have heard of his deeds* 
mine you have witnessed. Poles have been* obliged to send for 
an Hungarian, and to place him at their head— ^«? are Russians. 
But he will shed his blood for you— so will I. Is the blood of 
a slave worth mentioning ? He will mafce a merit with you of his 
achievements, mine are the free gift of fraternal affection* I 
jhouid to morrow fight in yotrr company on the same equal 
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terms, as I yesterday banqueted with you. Now then decide 1 
[Murmurs, many put on their caps again,) 

Crus. Offers to speak,) 

Ben, {Interrupting Aim,) Hold ! unanimity must be our 
support : individually we can do but little ; united we may ac^ 
complish much. The chain becomes useless, if but one link be 
broken. The question is— what is to be done, and not who 
shall be head. We all thirst for liberty, indifferent who pre- 
sents us the bowl, he or I. StepanofF, you are a man of spirit. 
Give meyour hand. Let no animosity, no envy dissolve this 
union. The will of our brethren is a law, to which I willingly 
submit myself. 

Step. Enough said ! {To the confederates,) How long will 
you be fixing your choice ? (A confused cry,) Crustiew, old 
Crustiew shall decide. 

Crus. {Makes a signal with his hand, silence follows,) Step- 
anofF is fierce as the forked lightning, which da^ts zigzag from, 
the cloud, and blasts the righteous with the wicked, {To Step- 
anoff.) Wrinkle not your forehead, nor knit your brow at me : 
Our liberty is here at stake, and I must speak the truth— Breth- 
ren ! the Persians used to drive elephants before them, to throw 
the enemy's army into confusion ; but an elephant was never 
their leader — Do you understand me ? 

All. Benyowsky ! Count Benyowsky ! We choose him ! 

Step, Be it so ! The elephant is taught to bend the knee. 

Crus, (Kneeling down,) We swear to you. 

All, (Kneel down, and stretch out their right hand,) We 
swear ! 

Crus, Fidelity unshaken, obedience unconditional ! To the 
success of our great plan be all our powers devoted— and, if 
necessary, our lives. Let deep secresy enchain our tongues. 
The perjurer shall suffer death | Let no one hesitate to execute 
our just revenge^ even should he be compelled to plunge the 
dagger into his own brother's heart. 

All, So swear we all ! 

Crus. If by misfortune or by treachery any one of us should 
be doomed to languish in a dungeon, let no torture extort from 
him a confession ; sooner let him, bite off his tongue, and spit it 
in the hangman's face ; sooper let poison or the dagger cheat 
his tyrants of their victim, and his grave be the grave also of 
our secret. 

All, So swear we all, 

Crus. It is finished. (All rise up,) 

Benyowsky. (Kneels down, and gives Crustiew both his hands'^ 
From thy hand I receive their oath ; in thy hand pledge I 
mine. 



*> 
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Crus. In God's name ! \A solemn silence.) Brethren, at 
the hour of midnight assemble in the chapel, to seal this solemn 
confederacy at the altar. 

Centinel at the door, (Hastily) A Servant from the gover- 
nor is just coming intp the house. 

Crus. (With anxiety.) Our numerous assembly will create 
suspicion. 

JBoi. Sing, brethren, sing ! The first song the best. [A voice 
leginS) the others fail in immediately.) 

Come, my comrades, join with me ; 
Think no more of slavery, 
Let us, with a jocund lay 
Drive the cares of life away. ' 
Come, my comrades, merry be, 
Think no more of slavery. 

Enter Servant. 

Servant. Zounds, you are very merry here. 

Crus. Welcome ! Will you sing with us ? 

Serv. I have no time. Which of you is Count Benyowsky ? 

Ben. I am. 

Serv. The governor expects you. 

Ben. I am coming. 

Serv. Farewell. (Exit.) 

Ben. Let every one of you return to his business as before. 
Let no look, no word, betray any thing extraordinary. Go 
singly. Don't assemble in little parties, and lay your heads 
together in the streets. When alone, do not keep your eyes 
fixed, as if you were brooding over matters of consequence. 
Let neither murmur nor insolence, complaint nor hope, escape 
you — Farewell. Reflect upon your oath ; I take Heaven to 
witness mine. (Exit. 

All. Talking one to another.) A valiant man ! a hero ! he 
will deliver us. Let us only be prudent and secret. Away to 
the chace ! to the chace ! (Extunt omnes 9 except Crust ietv and 
Stepanqff.) 

Crus. (Calling after them.) At midnight we meet again. 
{Stepanqff remains standing in a corner with folded arms , his eyes 
fixed gloomily upon the ground. Crustiew examining him sus- 
piciously and iilently.) $ te P an °fF ! 

Step, (Starting.) Ah ! are you not yet absent ? 

Crus. You seem rather absent just at this moment. 

Step. I ! — However, I seem not always what I am, but by 
Heavens I am always what I profess to be. 
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Crus. What is the matter with you, savage ? 

Step. Call me rather wild beast. You are a shrewd old 
man, Crustiew, well informed, and conversant with books. 
You know the world, from the worm to the elephant, but your 
memory is good for nothing. One material thing you have for* 
gotten. 

Crus. And that is— — 

Step. When the elephants were irritated, did they not very 
often turn against their own army, and was not the consequence 
devastation and death ? (Exit hastily.) 

Crus. (Looking after him a long while, then shafting his head 
thoughtfully.) Then cankered is the blossom of our freedom. 

Exit. . 



Scene.— -A than Asia's Apartment ; a book and a chess-board 

upon the tabid 

Enter Athanasia and Theodora. 

A than. Has my father sent ? 

Theo. Long ago. 

A than. And he is not here yet ? 

Theo. Good Heavens, let him be master of all sciences, he 
can't fly. 

A than. ^(Walking up and down, much disturbed.) How 
strange ! I know not what I wish — It is still early, is it not, 
Theodora ? 

Theo. Almost noon. 

A than, (Going to the looking glass.) I am not dressed yet. 

Theo. Did not 1 tell you so a long while ago ? You are all 
forgetfulness do-day. 

Athan. Forgetfulness ! — I am all thought, you mean. 

Theo. Yes, as you were this morning, when you poured 
coffee instead of milk into your tea, and drank it off without 
making a wry face^ 

Athan. (At the looking glass.) My hair too is all in dis- 
order. 

Theo. You have not slept a wink ; you did nothing but toss 
about the whole night long. 

Athan. Whom did my father send ? 

Theo. Corporal I wan. 

Athan. That old snail. 

Theo. (Looking out of the window.) There he comes air 
jcady. 

Athan. (Hastily turning round.) Who ? 
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The*. (Smiling.) A than, a demi-god ! and I know not 
what besides. 

Atkan, (Hastens to the window*) He does not look up. 

Theo. You should not look down. 

Atkan. Can you guess- how I feel just now 1 

Theo. Perhaps like— • 

Athan* As if we were already old acquaintances. 

Theo. Madam ! what will be the end of this ? 

Athan. I never have thought so little on' futurity as to-day. 

Theo. So much the worse. 

Athan. Hush ! I hear my father's voice ? 

Theo. Farewell to advice and moralizing ! (Athanasia throws- 
Jterse/f into an arm chair, seizes a hook, and pretends to be reading 
very attentively ; Theodora contemplating her suspiciously.) 
Most excellent ! simplicity personified ! Oh ! what a precious 
thing is a woman's heart ! Perpetual calm without, and storm 
within. (She looks over Athanasia 9 s shoulder, takes the hook out 
if her hand, laughing, turns it, and gives it her again.) Why 
▼ou are holding the book die wrong end upwards. Ha ! ha T 
ha ! (She runs into a side chamber.) 

Athan. (Alone.) The letters swim before my eyes. (Look* 
mg towards the door y ) And my heart flies to meet him. 

Enter the Governor and Behyowsky. . 



Gov. Here is my daughter. (Athanasia hows reservedly.) 
I repeat my request. Time, as the proverb runs, will make 
lovers, or produce learned men, according as the head or heart 
is in want of employment. My daughter's heart is her father's ; 
with her head do as you please. The garden is wild, but the 
*oil good. 

Ben. My learning is confined, I was bred a soldier. To 
arrange battles, or ribbands ; to pitch a camp, or make bonnets ; 
to sketch out a chart, or a pattern for embroidery, are very dif- 
ferent things. 

Athan. The modesty of my apparel, Count, refutes that 
apology. 

Ben. Modesty and beauty ar^ lovely sisters. 

Athan. If you will make me blush, I must run away. 

Ben. A threat, at which truth itself is struck dumb. 

Gov. Well, my daughter ; we must be grateful. Count 
Benyowsky will cultivate your mind ; it must be your part to 
make his fetters easy. 

Athan. Most gladly. 

Gov. He will teach you French and the harp ; you will 
share with him, as a sister, the little amusements which our. sep- 
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aration from the world still allows us. I absolve you, Count, 
from all public labour. Your maintenance is my. care. 

Ben. My warmest thank s 

Gov. Hold ! which of us is the gainer by this bargain, 
you or I ? — For the present I leave the teacher with his scholar, 
and expect him afterwards to a game at chess. (Exit. 

A than. \ (Pannes. Embarrassed, with down-cast looks.) I 
fear the scholar will disgrace the teacher. 

Ben. (Embarrtssedi) ;j}ccause she will too soon excel him. 

Athan,. But have you a great deal of patience ? 

Beit. ... What a question to a slave ! 

Athan. T^o think that joy and.serrow should be ever so 
inseparably united ! One flower fades-— its neighbour thrives in , 
its remains. Your lot, Count, is bitter, but it sweetens ours. 
To alleviate your sufferings is our duty— our duty I ah ! how 
came I by that cold word ?►— Be it our joy ! 

Ben. (In joyful surprise.) My God ! I hear a language 
which had become quite foreign to my ears. 
■ Athan. This country is indeed wdd and cold : our flowers 
are without fragrance, our fruits are sour, our men savage and 
rude. 

Ben. Ah, lady ! Man is the only fruit which grows alike ia 
all climates — w^ods thrive every where. 

Athan. ■ Why weeds only ? 

Ben. Because it is not worth while to mention the few 
grains of wheat which grow up amongst them. 

Athan. Your speech shews that you have suffered much 
misfortune. 

Ben. Much ! Oh ! yes ; one misfortune may be much. I 
am a slave. 

Athan. We will make vour slavery tolerable. 
Ben. (Very seriously.) Slavery is never tolerable — (Suddenly 
assuming an air of gallantry.) That of love, perhaps, excepted, 

Athan. (Lively.) There is no slavery in love. 

Ben. Is love, then, known too in Kamtschatka? 

Athan. Why we live 9 too, in Kamtschatka. 

Ben. But, perhaps, without love as without sun. • 

Athan. Aye ! but what the warmth of the sun fails to ex- 
tract, the poet,s warm imagination can produce. We read 
when we can : we read and feel, If we had but more good 
books in our language ! — I have long wished to learn French. 
You have promised my rather 

Ben. What my powers are capable of. 

Athan. Shall we begin ? 

Ben. Willingly ; but without book ? 

Athan. 'Tis not from books, 'tis 'from you I would learn. 
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Bear. But how, when the teacher is struck dumb at the $re- 
aetice of his scholar. 

Athan. Because he has no book — You look so hard. at me, 
Count ! your! eyes, express what I never y$t read in any book. 

Ben. (Embarrassed,) Why must the &ir sex always take a 
pleasure in diverting themselves with the embarrassments of a 
soldier, ' 

. Athan* Because jfrflatters our weakness, and docs honour 
to our* weapons. But away with this nonsense ! We shall 
easily manage without a book. Do you tell me words, and i 
will pronounce them after you as well as I can. 

Ben. WoJFds ! 

Athan* I will learn a dozen to-day, and a dozen to-morrow ; 
in course oftime I shall be able to chatter French with you. 
How do you call, for instance, the heart ? 

Ben* Le cesur* 

Athan. he cmur — le coeurr—6ce now, I know that already, 
Le cmur— How then would you say the heart beats f 

Ben. Le ceeur palpite. * 

^ Athan. Le cceur palpite. Ah — that is charming ! (Laying 
her hand upon her hearty with a sigh.) Le cceur palpite. I am an 
apt scholar — I feel what I learn. 

■Ben. (Embarrassed.) I had almost forgotten that his Ex- 
cellency, your father, invited me to a game at chess. X I must 
entreat you to dismiss- me for to-day. 
. A than. Not so ; do you call this giving a lesson ? 

Ben. (Significantly.) A full lesson, lady. 

A than. Well, but — am I then so tiresome ? 

Ben. For Heaven's sake/ forget not that I am but a poor 
exile ; and let me also never forgot that. 

Athan Why not ? I will not banish you. You have fought 
against the Russians, what is that to me ? You have been taken 
prisoner, what is that to me ? You have been brought hither-— 
Ah ! that, indeed, is something to me. 

•Ben. Is it indeed ? What employment So you follow -here ? 

Athan* The sweet employment of consoling the afflicted,. ' 

Ben. (Deeply affected.) Nature, I see, has here, too, .been 
just. Though she has denied the fields their verdure, yet she 
has united all her blessings in one amiable soul. Kamtschatka 
is no desart. 

Athan. Friendship, like the swallow, builds its nest every- 
where. Happiness is no butterfly, fluttering from flower to 
flower, and in the winter chilled. It lives, too, under the north 
pole. 

-Men. Heavens 1 what a flower has this sun unfolded ! 

P 
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Athan. Would you make me vain ? But I know how to take 
this compliment. On a barren heath even the little meadow 
flower can please. 

Ben. How poor is artcomj>ared with nature ! 

Athan* Does my frankness please you ? 

Ben. May I be allowed to feel a pleasure in it ? 

Athan* Strange man ! so bold of eye, so timorous in language* 

Ben. Oh, then I let the discretion 6? my language, be an 
apology for the boldness of my eye— A word still fluttering on 
the tongue, and a stone in the hand, are both harmless ; but^has 
the word escaped — is the stone thrown, — who shall answer for 
the consequences ?— Your father expects me.— I thank you, 
lady, for the fresh blossom which your hand has woven in the 
faded garland of my happiness. 1 thank you, that 1 dare now 
again be proud—- proud of your friendship. This abundance of 
your goodness I owe to my misfortune. Who^could misunder- 
stand this noble sensibility ? Who could maliciously interpret 
k ? — To you I consecrate each sentiment which the heart of a 
slave dare confess. (He bows respectfully and withdraws.) 

Athan* (Looks after him for a long while silently : walks up 
and down in much agitation ; takes up the book, turns over the 
leaves, and throws it away again* She then goes thoughtfully to, 
the chess-board, and plays* mechanically { with the pieces ; then 
sighs, lays her hand upon her heart, and exclaims : Le cceur palpite ! 
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ACT III. 

■ 

Ckustiew's Apartment* 

Crust text. (Alone at the window.) WHERE can he be delay- 
ing ?— His presence gives life to our whole society ; the plants 
begin to bud and shoot ; his fostering activity must bring them 
to maturity. 

Enter Step an off, intoxicated, with a bottle and glass in 

his hand* 

Step* Good-day to you, old man ! Here's to the health of 
all talkative chambermaids. (Drinks.) 

Crus* What do' you mean by that r 

Step* Whether it will be important or not depends on cir- * 
cum stances. I have made a precious discovery, and I am get* 
ting drunk upon it. 
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Crus . The cause of your drunkenness you qarry in your 
bands. 

Step* Nonsense! fill my head with fire instead of brains ; 
and I shall be sober in comparison of this intoxication, . 

Crus. Extravagant folly 1 ^ 

Step. Do you know the Cossack Kudrin ? 

Crus. A drunkard's question ; is he not one of our associ- 
ates ? 

Step. Trust him not, he is the slave of a woman. He is 
in love with Theodora, Athanasia's attendant. 

Cms. What is that to me ? 

Step. . He keeps nothing secret from her ; nor she from him. 
Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Cms. I do not understand you. 

Step. . Thank you, Satan, for this service ! (He Jills the 
glass and drinks.) Here's a health to the devil. 

Cms. Blasphemous wretch ! your intoxication is disgusting. 

Step. Now I am in the humour I like. (He puts the bottle 
and glass upon the table.) There, you may drink the remainder. 

Cms. Go, and lay yourself down. 

Step. To -sleep — aye, why not ? You would with pleasure 
see me always asleep. (Sneeringfy.) Good-night old man ! 

(Exit. 
< Crus% What riddle has the wild fool in his head ? Confused 
as his words were, they seemed to indicate more than mere in- . 
£oxication, 

Penyowsky enters hastily. 

Ben. I have a great deal to say to you. 

Crus. And I to you. 

Ben. Love deals the cards, and the game is won, 

Crus. What does that mean ? 

Ben. Either my knowledge of men, or my knowledge of 
women deceives me, or Athanasia loves me. 

Cms. (Shakes his head, laughing.) This love has, like a 
mushroom, sprung up in one night. 

Ben. Is not love always an unexpected visitor ? Did you 
ever hear that preparations were made to receive him ? 

Crus. Well, then— to what does this lead i 

Ben. Cannot you guess ? 

Crus. Will you marry her ? 

Ben. I am married already, 

Crus. Will you seduce her ? 

Ben. Shame on such a question ! 

Crus. Wjll you return her love i 
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• Btn y I cannot— -alas ! I know not how to act. 
Crus. Well. 

Ben. Advise me. 

Crus. - I do not give advice when a person is determined 1 . 

Ben. Determined ! 

Crus. Ask youwelf : the blooming girl pleases you. 

Ben. -[A moment Post in thought , then shrugging his shoulders.) 
If I look into my heart » 

Crus. What would you find .* 

Ben. [After a pause. \ Sensuality and- vanity ; desire and 
love of novelty. * 

Crus. Vanity i$ an idol, to which many an innocent heart 
lias been sacrificed. 

Ben. Our liberty and advantage are my only inducements. 

Crus. Bight, if you feel y&ursejf firm enough not to overleap . 
the proper boundaries. But not if you wish to build our hap* 
puiess upon the misery of a harmless creature. * 

Ben. Never ! 

* Cru94 I am an old man, and superstition is the privilege of 
old age. Even if our plan should succeed by the sacrifice' of 
%n- innocent, I would rather prefer slavery under the whip of 
the executioner, to liberty under the scourge of conscience. A* 
often as a storm should menace us upon the ocean, I' should 
anxiousty exclaim-~Benold the vengeance of the Almighty !*— 
Swear, therefore, to me that you wiM not viofcrte Athanasia'f 
honour ! 

Ben. Fie ! thU horrid thought has never tempted me. I 
swear to you. 

Crus. Well , then ,■ yon may continue to cherish her hopes* A 
half uttered word, a fearful glance, may lull her heart into 
sweet dreams. When we are gone, these will pass away. 
Everything is forgotten in this world but lost innocence— In 
the mean time throw a deep veil over this secret. Do not let it 
become the talk of the conspirators. Beware of StepanofF. 

Ben. Why? 

Crus. Because he loves the girl even to madness, 

Ben. Is he acquainted with her ? 

Crus* No farther than the rest of u& 

Ben. Is she acquainted With him ? 

Crus. I doubt she is not. 

Ben. Has he spoken to her ? 

Crus. Never. 

Ben. And yet in love ? 

Crus. As a knight-errant wkh his princess.—Now a word 
to the business about which I have been, in the meantime, cm* 
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ployed. I have met with much success: and much- disappoint* 
ment. 

Brn. Fu»t-*-as to the success I 

Cmts. It exceeds the disappointment ; -~Tsehulbsnikoff sailed 
to the Aleutian Islands to catch sea-otters. Eight and twenty 
hunters, served under hinv They are returned, and are- die* 
satisfied ; the crew is gained over to our interest, and the ship.is 
at our service., 

Ben. The voice of an angel ! 

Crus* They assemble* -at midnight in the chapel, to plight 
tMcir faith to us by an oath, 

Ben. You have succeeded in a masterly manner-** Ah, Cms* 
tiew ! my head resembles a raree show. The pictures of imag- 
ination pass before me in variegated colours. Already I fancy 
myself in China, Japan, the Indies! already do we sail round 
the Cape of Good Hope !-~«Hope ! daughter of heaven ! v 

Crus. Be not so hasty ; cover the fire wifch ashes ; we ase 
still far from the goal. 

Ben* The way is even ; the rocks are left behind* 

Crus* And suddenly, perhaps, upon this even way, we shall 
sink into a whirlpool ; malice peeps out from every chink ; the 
jealous listen in every corner ; he is a fool who seeks his ene- 
jfodes upon the high road— they lie concealed behind the bushes 
—they suffer the unwary traveller to pass by, and then strike 
him from behind. 

Ben* Every one approaches me with respect. 

Crus. So much the worse ! The colours they display will 
make you too secure— Many hate you ; for there are always 
persons discerning enough to feel the superiority of a great spirit, 
and malignant enough to envy it. Many hate you on account 
of the large sums they have lost to you at chess. For instance, 
Xaearinafh 

Pen. What ! the silly merchant ? 

Crus.' He lies in wait for you. 

Ben. He ? You are mistaken. This very morning he sent 
me a present of tea and sugar. 

Crus. Be upon your guard ; he sweetens his knavery. 

Ben. Mistrustful old man ! Do not make men appear Worse 
than they are : mistrust has already stifled many a noble action, 
and turned aside many an honourable soul. 

Crus, Caution is not mistrust. 

Enter Wasili. 

Wasili. Alas, what a misfortune 1 

Ben. Speak ! 

Wtsili. Qui little shepherd's dog, Sabac, j# dead. 



] 
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SCENE— An Apartment of the Governor's, 

(Athanasia enters fearfully*) 

Athtfti. At length I am alone. Theodora is always behind 
me, always talking. Ah 1 love is eloquent, but not talkative. 
Poor maiden ! if thy mother were but alive, she would under- j 
.stand the*. This heart wants relief. He is noble ; he shall 
know what is going forward here. Confidence begets . generosity 1 
The noble mind is disarmed by the confession, * s I am in yxwr 
^power."*— Hush ! I hear somebody upon the stairs— a hasty 
step — it is his— 

[Enter St-efanctft;) x 

Ah, no ! the senses have deceived the hearts— Do you want 
my father ? 

Step, You, beautiful lady. 

Athan. What do you want? 

Sup. More than God is willing to grant me, your love* 

Athan. Are you out of your senses ? 

Step. I shall be so, if you reject me. 

Athan. It does not becorneme to hear you. [Going*) 

Step. Stay, for God's sake ! Hear me to the end, and' let 

r)ur goodness and humanity direct you in your determination, 
am indeed but an exile, the outcast of humanity. .For a rash 
indiscretion of youth, I was banished. My birth is equal to 
yours. My heart worthy of yours. An accident iny loose 
these chains ; your fetters I will wear forever. Beautiful lady 
look kindly on me, and a beam of hope will illume the nightly 
j ,gh>om of my life. 

Athan. Enough! I cannot make any answer to this cott- 
fessien ; though, ont of compassion, I will conceal this step 
from my father. (Going.) * 

Step. Stop ! 'that the voice of love and of truth -may speak 
to your heart. When 1 was dragged hither in chains* sevtn 
years ago,, and forced, for the first time, to work on the fortifi- 
cations, 'my powers, unaccustomed to the labour of a slave, 
iaiJfed me. Worn out with toil, aud stretched upon the flam- 
part, I wished for death. At that moment you came along the 
.streets, ;led by the band of your good mother. . Athanasia Alex- 
4ewna ! you wore then V little girl. With anxiety you shrunk 
back, when you, saw me extended helpless upon the ground*; 
you>clung to your mother, and entreated her, " Mother ! give 
rthe poor man something 2" Your mother gave me a.piccfe'ftf 
money ; and I, in return, gave you my heart — Alas'! you ate 
now grown up, and the time has served only to increase my 
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«we. Years are past, yet I still see the lovely angel, as if k had 
keen yesterday. The young sprig of gratitude I thought to 
nourish, and conceal it in my heart. Alas ! the fruit is love !— 
Do not condemn me. Do not drive me to despair. I desire 
nothing— I ask for nothing. No oath,|jno promise which shall 
, bind you— only the hope, that, when fate again smiles upon 
me, you also may smile upon me. 

Athan. I pity you from my soul ; but feed you. with yain 
hopes I cannot, and I will not. 

Step. You can, and you will not. (Bitterly*) You cannot, 
because you will not. 

Athan* To whom am I accountable for the state of my 
heart? 

Step. Another flame glows beneath these ashes. 

Athan. ' Do you derive this audacity from my goodness. 

Step. The charm of novelty has dazzled your youthful heart. 

Athan. Away ! 

Step. The flowery speeches of a boaster have infatuated you. 

Athan. Be gone, madman ! I wish to be alone* 

Step. Do you expect a visit, lady ? Will he come ? 

Athan. Who ? 

Step. The happy man, for whose sake I am trampled in 
the dust. 

Athan. Must I call my father ? 

Step. Do what you will ; my life is no longer valuable : 
the beautiful airy fabric of my hopes- which I have been build- 
ing for years, is destroyed. I will not weep, and I cannot 
pray. Only a fool weeps, prays or curses. To the man of 
spirit, despair offers other means. Should he be preserved for 
ridicule and contempt, like Sampson, he at last seizes, with 
powerful grasp, the pillars of the temple, and drags them, with a 
crash, upon himself and his enemies. 

Athan. You rage. 

Step. Not yet ; though soon perhaps I may. I will watch 
observe, anc| mark down every one of your looks ; each iwjf 
involuntary motion I will intercept and finish. Love, jealousy, 
despair, shall sharpen my perceptions ; and if Satan shall 
procure me the happiness to see what I wish for— Ha ! then a 
lively play shall begin I upon my grave* shall the furies brandish 
jrour nuptial torch. 

Athan* Alas ! how *shall I escape this madman r 

Enter Benyqwsky. 

(Athanana [joyfully running towards him.) H*. 1 Count 
Benyowsky ! 
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Step. There he is ! Hell and the devil ! I have enough ! 
Farewcl, beautiful lady ! I am now going. You see I know 
when to take my leave — and to die — though not unrevenged ! 

(He rushes out,) 

Ben. What means this ? j t ou tremble, and he rages ! 

Athan. I tremble indeed. 

Ben, Wherefore ? 

Athan. I will complain to my father. 

Ben. Of what? 

Athan. No, I will not. 

Ben What will you not • 

Athan. I pity him ; he is out of his senses ? 

Ben. Out of his senses ! 

Athan. He loves me. 

Ben. Is he for that reason out of his senses ? 

Athan. An exile 

Ben. [With asperity.] Right, lady, that I had almost for- 
gotten, 

A than. (Embarrassed.) Not because he is an exile — no— « 
that I would not say. 

Ben. Though it was so true 

Athan. But what is true is not always to be spoken. Can- 
not an exile also be amiable ? 

Ben. Possibly he can, but he durst not. 

Athan. An exile may ; but not he — he durst not. 

Ben. (Abruptly.) Where is your father ? I must speak tp 
him. 

Athan. He is — dear Count, I have offended you. 

Ben. Offended me 1 how so ? 
Athan. You are also an exile. 
Ben. Alas 1 

Athan. I so easily forgot that. 
Ben. I never shall forget it. 

Athan. Indeed — because your reason has always the com- 
mand of your passions. 

Ben. You should praise me for that. 

Athan. Willingly with the mouth, but the heart' — 

Ben. The heart would fain be flattered. 

Athan. (Bashfully.) You are no flatterer. 

Ben (Firmly.) No. 

Athan. There are also truths, which the heart likqs to bear, 

Ben. Not every truth is proper to be spoken. 

Athan At least, not by every one. 

Ben. True, lady. 

Athan. I mean Stepanoff. 

JP«j. And his equal. 
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Atkatil Who is his equal ? 

Ben. Every exile. 

Athan. Every one !~I understand you. [With a suppress* 
ed sigh.) Natural coldness is not virtue. 

Ben. But to suffer and be silent is merit. 

Athan. Or obstinacy ; declare always what you feel, said 
my ,mother, and you will never feel what you ought not. 

Ben. This one beautiful maxim is a picture of your 
mother. 

Athan. She has bequeathed me many of them. Were she 
alive — Alas ! upon yonder hill is her grave, covered with snoW 
— there will I, when the first blossom of Spring appears, whis- 
per my secret to the earth. I J pause*) You do not ask mc 
for my secret. 

Ben. I have no right to ask you. 

Athan. You are my tutor — I dare and must confide in you* 
Advise me. 

Ben. In what ? 

Athan. If I loved Stepanoff ? 

Ben. Well. 

Athan. What ought I to do ? 

Ben. To declare yourself to your father* 

Athan. And then— * 

Ben. If he would, by his power, restore liberty to your be- 
loved, then you might, without a blush, give him your hand. 

Athan You have spoken to my soul. 

Ben. Happy Stepanoff ! 

Athan. Indeed ! dear Count ! would you think him happy 
whom I love ? 

Ben. If he possess a feeling heart. 

Athan. (Inclining timidly towards him, and hiding her face 
pn his shoulder.) Do you possess it ? (Benyowsky agitated.) 
Yes or no. 

Ben. Amiable innocence ! 

Athan. Yes or no. (Benyowsky pressing her involuntarily 
to his breast.) I fly to my father ! (She runs out. 

Ben. Athanasia, whither are you going ? O God, what 
is all this ! the heavenly charm of innocence over-whelmed 
(Strihinjk his forehead.) Emelia ! my wife ! 

Hett • Ah ! the very man I wanted ! 
Ben. (Embarrassed.) Has any one inquired for me ? 
Hett. . Inquired ?— They have sought for you every where. 
Ben. Who? 

Hett. I,— having to speak of very important matters with 
you. 
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Ben. Another time. I came hither upon business of ira* 
portance. (Going,) 

Hett. Stay — not a step ! On this minute depends, perhaps^ 
the fate of centuries.' 

Ben. (Aside.) Intolerable blockhead ! — (Aloud.) What are 
yo*r commands ?- 

Hett. (With a smile of importance.) A trifle* [After m 
solemn pause.) Half the world ! 

Ben. Half the world ! (Aside.) He too is out of his senses, 

Hett. You start. Ha ! here is a head, and in this head run 
Wonderful things. 

Ben. So I hear. 

Hett. Who conquered Kamtschatka ? A Cossack* Whoi* 
Rettman the Cossack? — I. 

Ben. That I know, but— 

Hett. Silence— -no talking ! promise me profound secresjr 
wkh regard to all I have just now confided to you. 

TBen. (Smiling.) Willingly. 

Hett. I have a little plan, — when I say a little plan, I mean* 
a great one. In short — (Drawing him aside.) I will settle a 
colony upon the Aleutian islands. 

Ben. Indeed ! 

Hett. You shall assist me in bringing this sketch to perfec- 
tion. 

Ben.- Ah! 

Hett. When I say to perfection , I refer to the pen ; for as to 
the sword, a Cossack does not want assistance. You shall per* 
suade the governor to propose it to the Empress. 

Ben. rroceed.. 

Hett. Do you not perceive ? I make you all free, and happjr 
—the governor promoted from this place to Ochozk ; you* 
made governor Kamtschatka ; I regent of the Aleutian islands^ 
and, before you are aware of it, conqueror of California. 

Ben. Bravo I the plan is inimitable. \ 

Hett. Is it not ? (With gravity.) I wish you joy, gover- 
nor of Kamtschatka. 

•Ben. (With the same gravity.) I thank your California!* 
Majesty ; though I should rather wish, if it please you, that yot* 
would nominate me your prime minister and general jti chief. 

Hett. This, too, dear Count, shall be granted to yfu. 

Ben. I am fully sensible of your kindness- — 

Hett. So am I. I am so sensible of it that I must laugh at 
seeing you in idea at the head of my troops. Well ! an alliance 
offensive and defensive. (Extending his hand.) 

Ben. (Shaking it.) Be it so. (Aside.) Bear with a foot 
if he can be useful to you. 
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(Enter Go vejr.no a .) 

Gov* Welcome, Count ! where is my daughter } 

Ben. She was here just now. 

Gov. Theodora told me that she was inquiring for me. 

Hett. [With an air of importance.) We have, in the mean 
time, found a kingdom ! 

Ben. Before we take possession cf it, I demand justice. 

Gov. How so ? 

Ben. A mad fellow, Tschulosnikoff, has attacked me in my 
hut, and irritated me by the greatest insults, till at last I kicked 
him out of doors. 

Gov. The occasion ? 

Ben. I wished to hire his crew to assist in buijding a school 
room : the fool says, that I wanted to excite a mutiny, and to 
engage his people in it. 

Gov. A* stupid as malicious. 

Hett. We must give the rascal the cat. 

Gov. I will send for him, 

Ben. They envy me the honour of your confidence ; and, on 
that account, persecute me with hatred, and threaten me with 
assassination. 

Gov. A ssassination I 

Ben. Here is the proof. (He produces the sugar.) Under 
the mask of friendship, the merchant KasarinofF, 6ent me pois- 
ened sugar. A- dog that ate of it, died upon the spot. 

Gov. Is it possible ? give it to me. (He takes the sugar.) 

Hett. The knout for the rascal ! 

(Governor rings, and Servant enters.) 

Gov. Send immediately for Tschulosnikoff and KasarinofF. 
Servant. Tschulosnikoff is already in the anti-chamber, and 
requests an audience. 

Gov. Tell him to come in. 

(Servant opens the door and beckons Tschulosnikoff.) 

Tschu. (Entering.) Please your Excellency, I come * 
' Gov. With a bold countenance I see. 

H*tt. You are a worthless fellow ! 

Tschu. I. accuse this stranger of high treason. 

Hett. What ! my minister ! 

Gov. Dare you calumniate a man, who, even in fetters, 
Has done more for the government than an hundred free scoun- 
drels like youreelf ? 

Tschu. I have proofs-— 

Gov. Silence ! you have no sense of any thing great and 
pod. You adhtre to your stupidity like the beetle to the 
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dunghill, I know this man.— -I am informed of all he under- 
takes ; and if any one dare to throw impediments in his way, 
the sun shall have shone upon him for the last time. 

Tschu. He excites sedition. 

Gov. Be gone ! I will hear no more ; you owe him thanks, 
and you pay him with calumny. He would make your chil- 
dren men ; and, brutes as ye are, ye would prevent him. 

Tschu, BuJ my pilot— 

Gov, Silence and be gone ! 

Tschu. He has treated me ill. 

Hett. He served vou right. 

Tschu. But, good God— 

(Governor rings, and Servant enters,) 

Gov. There ! to the guard with that fellow. 

Tschu. Very well, f am going. You will repent it, and 
(To Benyowsky) you shall soon feel my revenge. (Exit, 
enraged,) 
• Ben. He still threatens. 

Gov. Ridiculous. 

Hett. Forty cuts with the cat will cool his anger. 

Gov. Be not disturbed, dear Count. I promise you satis- 
faction and security. Calumny can only shade a good con- 
science, as a black veil, the beautiful bosom. It shines through 
it. I know those half men ; I know you also. Honour and 
iife I would confide to you. 

Hett. And California into the bargain. 

Ben. {Aside.) This confidence is a reproach I was not 
prepared for. 

Serv. The merchant KasarinofF. 

Gov. Let him come in. 

Ser. {Opens the door, and Kasarinoff enters.) 

Kas. Your Excellency has commanded — 

Gov. Bring us tea*— Come nearer, my dear KasarinofF. I 
hear you are industrious and careful. Your trade is extensive ; 
you deserve encouragement. 

Kas. I only wish for your favour. 

Gov. It is your due. A great merchant is a great man. 
The monarch surveys his dominions ; the merchant, the 
world. With the right hand he touches Asia, and with the 
left America. By a stroke of the pen, he unites the most dis- 
tant parts of the world, makes lemons abound in Kamtschatka, 
and discovers gold in the bowels of the earth. Let honour be 
shown to him who deserves honour. Seat yourself near to me, 
my dear KasarinofF ; let us drink a cup of tea together, and 
talk of business. {He pours out the tea himself.) This tea— I 
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. deceived it from Irkuzk ; it is caravan-tea. You understand 
this article of trade. It is very good. I must thankfully ac- 
knowledge that my friends load me with presents. \He puts 
some sugar into Kasarinoffi's cup*) This suger, for instance, is 
it not fine and white ? A gift from Count Benyowsky. (He 
puts in another piece.) You deal likewise in sugar ; taste it. 

Kas. (Embarrassed and anxiously.) Please your excellency, 
it is not the hour at which I usually drink tea. 
Gov. I entreat you, drink. 
Kas. I am not at all fond of tea. 
Gov. Perhaps not ; but drink some to oblige me. 
Kas. \t makes me hot and uncomfortable. 
Gov. Only one cup. 
Kas. I must entreat you to excuse me. 
Got?. (Gravely.) Drink, friend Kasarinoff ! Do you think 
the tea is poisoned ? 
Kas. «God forbid ! 
Gov. Then drink ; I command you ! 
Kas* (Takes the cup trembling.) I have such an aversio* 
to tea. 

Gov. I will put more sugar in it ; then it will not hurt you. 
(He puts another piece of sugar into the cup.) 

Kas. {Trembling*) I ! — ah ! — \Ue lets the cup fall.) 
Gov. (Rises angrily.) Ah ! poisoner ! 
Kas. (Falling upon his knees.) Mercy ! 
Hett. The knout ! 

Gov. Then it is but too true ; this bloody, villainous device ! 
Count Benyowsky, pronounce his sentence, it shall be put in 
execution this very hour. 
Kas. Mercy ! Mercy ! 
Hett. The knout ! The knout ! 

Ben % Do you leave the punishment of this man to me ? 
Gov. Entirely to you. 

Ben. I have your word, that my sentence shall determine 
his fate. 

Gov. You have. 
Ben. Well, then — I pardon him. 
Gov. How ? 
Hett. What ? " 

Kas. (Embracing his knees.) God ! what a man ! (With 
an inarticulate voice.) I have no words— let these tears wasH 
away my guilt. 

Ben* Rise ; go, and be my friend. 

Gov* No, Count, I dare not consent to this. 

Ben* I have your word. 

fin. Your action is noble, but — 
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Ben. If it is noble, so much the better : then your heart 
answers for your word. 

Gov. (Embraces him with emotion.) I have esteemed yon, 
now I admire you. (To Kasarnoiff.) Go, and make yourself 
worthy of his forgiveness, 

Kas. (Agitated.) I cannot speak — I will fetch my children 
—they shall thank him. (Exit. 

Hett. (Extending his hand to Benyowsky .) Friend, you have 
acted magnanimously, like a Cossack. I appoint you my crim- 
inal judge at California. 

Athan. (Rushes in, and throws her arms around her father.) 
My dear father ! 

Gov. What's the matter ? 

Athan. At last I have found you. 

Gov. What do you want ? 

Athan. Your consent. 

Gov. To what r 4 

Athan. To my happiness. 

Gov. Is not your happiness my wish ! Speak. 

Athan. I am in love. 

Gov. In love. 

Ben. (Very much embarrassed!) I will take my leave. 

Athan. Stay, Count Benyowsky, I need not to be ashamed, 
of my love. 

Gov. I am astonished ! so suddenly— 

Hett. I have perceived nothing of it. ■ , 

Athan. (Goes to Benyowsky , seizes his hand 9 and turns her* 
wlf to her father.) Your blessing, dear father I 

Gov. How ! you love the Count ? 

Athan. Whom else could I love ! 

Hett. Well, well. 

Gov. But do you consider— 

Athan. I consider all ; his magnanimity— your good nes s 1 
the last hours of my mother ! Shall I repeat to you her dying 
words ? — Yes, it was in this room, in this very room she expir- 
ed. Upon this spot stood her bed ; here you were sitting at the 
head, and here I kneeled at her feet/ You wept — I sobbed— my 
mother groaned ! In her last dying struggle she once more rai- 
sed herself, pressed your hand, and spoke in broken accents- 
give my Athanasia the man of her heart;— Here he stands'.— Dear 
father ! give to your Athanasia this man of her heart ! 

Gov. Child, you surprise me. 

Athan. (Drawing Benyowsky along with her.) Here, upon 
this spot, where my mother died, here we implore your bless- 
ing ! 

Gov* As soon as the Count shall once be free 
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Athan. Will fie not be free as soon as you please ? Genius 
of my mother, descend ! Influence my father's heart, that he 
may fulfil your last wish ! 

Hett. I should think, my good friend, you might without dan- 
ger. 

Athan. Danger ! Can it be dangerous to recompense virtue ? 
Hett. The ukase of Peter the First extends to many cases.* 
Athan. A thousand blessings upon the ashes of Peter the 
Great, for this law ! 

Hett. The ship saved in the voyage from Ochozk. 
Athan. Aye, indeed ! that alone. 

Jlettm The introduction of the cultivation of corn in Lopot- 
ka. 

Athan. Right, Hettman ! oh ! how amiable you are ! 
Hett. Yes, yes, the Cossacks are always amiable— If, more* 
over, we take into consideration the Aleutian Isles, California, 
Athan. You do not speak a word, dear Benyowsky ! 
Ben. What can I say ? I am racked by the thought, that 
your good father must believe I advised you to this step. 

Athan. No, that you never did. No, my father, he did 
not. He has tormented my love-sick heart with his cool 
reason ; he was so insensibly reasonable — so unfeelingly noble. 
—Dear father ! you are unresolved. Here I kneel, where. once 
I kneeled by the death-bed of my mother ; here, where she gave 
me her last blessing ; here must that blessing be fulfilled now 
or never ! 

Gov. Rise, Athanasia. Be it so ; my gray-bead obeys my 
heart. I venture something for you and him ; but you deserve 
it— Count, you are free. The Chancellor shall execute the 
instrument in the proper form,— (Embracing him.) I embrace 
my son. 

Ben. God ! is it possible ! 

Athan. (Kissing her father's hand.) Oh, my good father ! 
Happiness ! Happiness ! Thanks and happiness I How is it 
with me ? My eyes, my heart so full — I must kiss you, dear 
Hettman ! Benyowsky is fret ! he is free, and mine ! Where is 
Theodora ? The whole house shall partake of my happiness ! 
The whole castle ! The whole town ! (She puts a purse info 
Benyowsky' s hand.) This for the poor exiles— He is free, and 
mine ! (She rushes out.) 

Ben. (Very much affected.) Governor— 
Gov. Why not father ? 

* A law of Pqter I. empowering the governor, in wrCua cafes, to glre 
liberty to Haves. 
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Ben • If I am at present dumb 

Gov. I understand you. 

Hett. Dumb ? Fishes are dumb, because they drink water. 
We must empty a couple of bottles ; they will unloose the tongue. 

Gov. Right, Hettman ; wine should be the companion of 
joy, as dew is of a fine morning : — Come. 

Ben. The extremes of happiness and misery are nearly con- 
nected with each other : both are the cause of tears, not of 
words ; both desire solitude. I must, I must take my leave for 
a few moments. (Exit, 

Hett. Singular man ! when I am happy I must drink. 

Gov, Let him go ; happiness is not to be found in the tank- 
ard. 

Hett. Glass or tankard, the same to me ! when I say hap- 
piness, it always implies thirst. By my good sword ! 1 am as 
thirsty as a dog after a long chace. 

Gov. Well ? then, let us drink to the welfare of the young 
Couple. 

Servant Enters, 

Serv* TschulosnikofF has escaped from the guard* 

Gov. Escaped ! Fool ! All Kamtschatka is but a prison* 

Hett, The knout will overtake him. 

Gov. (To the Servant.) Bring a bottle of wine. 

Hett. One bottle ! what are you thinking of? Bring four. 
If, upon Athanasia's wedding-day, the sea were changed into 
wine, a happy. Cossack would empty it. (Exeunt Omnes, 

[The Scene changes to an open square under the window of the 
pastle , towards evening : a balcony ■, and under the balcony a 
stone seat* Tschulosnikoff and hit nephew Grigori enter,) 

Tschu, He must pass this way^ 

Grig. Dear uncle, what is the matter with you ? 

Tschu. Give me your knife. 

Grig. What are you going to do ? 

Tschu. To revenge myself and die. 

■Grig, To revenge yourself ? On whom ? 

Tschu. On Benyowsky. 

Grig. What has he done to you ? 

Tschu. I shall go mad if I relate it again. 

Grig. But think what you hazard. 

Tschu. I hazard nothing. I send him before me to helL 
that I may find a companion there. 

Grig. Will you murder him ? 

Tschu. Give me your knife. 

. fxrig* There it is. 
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Tschu. Is it sharp— yes. 

Grig. But for God's sake! 

Tschu. Reserve your prayers for the church, and go to the 
devil ! I do not want you. 

Grig. I cannot leave you. , 

Tschu: Then stay, and give the dog absolution* 

Grig* It grows dark. 

Tschu. So much the better. 

Grig. Not long ago I met six of the guard, wno were 
seeking you. 

Tschu* Let them seek! They shall not find me till tnis 
knife has found the way to his heart. 

Grig. I heard, just now, that Benyowsky has obtained his 
liberty. 

Tschu. Has he?— 

Grig. He is to be married to the governor's daughters 

Tschu. Indeed ! 

Grig. The marriage is, perhaps, at this moment celebra< 
ting, and you wait in vain* 

Tschu. Then I- will wait till the sun is burnt to a cinder-- * 
Hark 1 I hear him coming ; retire to the wall* 

Grig. Dear uncle I 

Tschu. Go, or I will plunge the knife into y out body! 
(They separate.) 

Ben. (Walking over the stage in deep thought.) Athanasiat 
Emilia I 

Tschu. (Rushing forth.) It is he! die! traitor! (Throws 
himself upon Benyowsky.) 

Ben. (Hearing his exclamation ^ turns round suddenly and 
seizes his arm. They struggle, Benyowsky calls aloud.) Help I 
murder ! 

Tschu. Grigori, come to my assistance ! Grigori attacks 
Benyowsky ; Kasarinoff appears with his two children in his hand+ 
whom he leaves ; and 9 throwing Tschulosnikoff to the ground^ 
disarms him.— Benyowsky, in the mean time, makes himself mas* 
ter of Grigori. — Theodora appears on the balcony , mingles her 
cries with those of the combatants and children, and runs back.) 

Enter Corporal with Guards. 

Cor. What is here ? Be still ! What is the matter here ?— » 
Ah I Tschulosnikoff, have we found you again ? 

Kas* He was going to assassinate the Count. 
j Ben. (Losing Grigori.) Run, young man, 1 will not 
injure you, (Grigori runs away.) 

Cor. Was you not already ripe fox the knottf ? Come along 
•with us I march 1 
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Tschu. Devil ! (He spits at Benyowsky.) May God in 
heaven damn you ! (Exit with guard. 

Ben* (Embraces his preserver*) KasarinofF! 

Kas. You bade me to go and be your friend. You see I 
have obeyed you. 

Ben. You have paid your debt honestly. 

Kas. Here are «my little ones ; — they came to embrace your 
knees, and lisp you thanks. Yet fortune has enabled me to do 
more. It is a kindness in her to give a man an opportunity of 
■hewing his gratitude. 

Ben. KasarinofF, my friend /-—That title is not with me a 
word of trifling import— —Fare wel. 

Kas* It is dark, and you are alone ; I will accompany you. 

Ben. I will accept your offer, as far as the river, if you 
please. 

Kas. I will serve you till death. (They go arm in arm, the 
ch ildren follow . ) 

Hett. (Coming from the other side 9 much intoxicated.) Ha ! 
ha ! — check-mate ! — What noise did I hear ? (He looks every 
where round.) Nobody ! — Nobody makes a noise here — when 
I say nobody, I mean a great number of men, who are run 
away— -What can be the matter with Theodora ? — What makes 
her scream ? — Why does she disturb me at my bottle ? Five 
glasses more, and five moves more upon the board — then we 
had both been check-mate i Ha ! ha ! ha i— -(He sinks upon the 
stone bench.) This is a tolerably cool seat. When I say cool, 
I mean cold— How ! The king . of California is check-mate ! 
Ha! ha! ha! (Continues muttering to himself .) 

Kudk (Enters with the Balalaika under his arm. He looks 
about him fearfully.) At last all is quiet, and dark as the grave* 
The stars are gone to rest, wrapt up in gloomy snow-clouds. 
(Going to the balcony.) Hush ! Theodora !—-She is not on 
the balcony. Perhaps she has been there — I shall decoy the lit- 
tle bird. (He tunes the Balalaika. J My fingers are benumbed 
with cold. (He breathes upon his hands.) Now, now, that 
will do. The breath of a lover would melt icicles, and dis- 
solve diamonds. (He plays and sings.) 

Wake, my fair one, hither turn thee, 

Bless thy true love's sight 5 
Sprites, ere now, and restless lovers. 

Seek the silent night. 

See thy anxious lover waiting, ™ 

Hasten to his arms ; 
Jho' the cold wind bites severely , 
- Iiove his bofona warms; 
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Tho' the stars refuse their twinkling, 

Cynthia gives no ray 3 
Yet can loye with cheerful splendor, 

Chase the gloom away. 

Then wake, my fair one, hither turn thee* 

Bless thy true love's sight : 
Sprites, ere now, and restless lovers, 

Seek the silent night.* 

Theo. {Appearing on the balcony.) Hush ! +, 

Kud. Hush! 

Theo. Is it you ? 

Kud. I have been here a long time. 

Theo. Dear Kudrin, the house is full of merriment* 

Kud. So much the better. 

Theo. My lady is going to be married. 

Kud. To whom ? 

Theo. To Count Benyowsky. 

Ifcud. Benyowsky ! 

Theo. And our roses too shall bloom. 

Kud. Well, then, we shall take a voyage, all together, be- 
yond the sea. 

Theo. Why, you goose, travelling is not thought of now. 

Kud. What then ? 

Theo. Marriage. 

Kud. Then you do not know— and your lady does not 
fcnow. 

Theo. What do we not know ? 

Kud. .And yet to be married—that is curious. 

Theo. Speak. 

Kud. Yes, if I dared. 

Theo. Why dare you not ? 

Kud. Because I have taken a terrible oath. 

Theo. Why—what about ? 

Kud. Can you keep a secret ? 

Theo. Like the grave. 

Kud. Hear, then, dear Theodora ; I came hither to per*, 
suade you— 

Theo. To what ? 

Kud. To accompany me in our flight. 

Theo. In what flight ? 

Kud. If you betray me we are all lost. 

Theo. JSiUy man ! Love and treachery never live under the 
jame rooYT 

Kud. There is a great number of us, a very great number, 
both freemen and exiles. Count Benyowsky is our leader; 

* From a fevourite Romance, in a Ruffian Opera, called Melnik. 
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we have a ship, we fly, God knows where, to a most beauti- 
ful country. 

Theo. Are you dreaming, or is your brain turned. 

Kud. Neither"; it is all true, all prepared, and very shortly 
—will you go with me, Theodora ? 

Theo. But my lady — 

Kud. Well, when the Count marries, her, he will certain- 
ly take her with him. 

Theo, Incomprehensible \ 

Kud. What does that signify ? Make yourself ready, pack 
up your all. Then huzza ! we shall sail round the World. 

Theo. . But the governor. 

Kud. He may stay, and play at chess with that old fool 
Hettman. 

Hett. {Starts up, and seizes Kudrin by the collar.) Ha ! 
Rascal ! (Theodora screams and runs away,) 

Kudrin. (Sinks trembling upon his knees, J Mercy ! We 
are lost. 

Hett. (Holding him fast. J Rascal, what did you say ? 

Kud, Ah ! I am drunk, I know not what to say'. 

Hett. Treason ! Benyowsky ! my Californian minister. , > 

Kud, I have been amongst the Kamtschatcans— they have 
made me drink. — My senses are quite gone. 

Hett. Come along with me to the guard. (He tries to drag 

htm away.) » 

Kud. Leave me, I entreat you, only till to-morrow morn- 
ing. • / '■ 

Hett. Begone, rascal ! 

Kud. (He pushes Hettman so violently that he falls. Go to 
the devil ! (He runs away.) 

Hett. What ! that to me ? To Hettman ? Halloo there, 
guard i Treason ! Love intrigues ! Flight ! Conspiracy ! (He 
reels out.) 
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ACT. IV. 

Crustiew, Baturin, and a party of Conspirators, in 
Crustiew's Apartment. Some stand in groupes, some Wfltt 
up and down. 

First Conspirator. He does not yet return. 
Second Con. It is already dark. 
Crus. Be satisfied, he is certainly coming* 
Third Con, TschulosnjkofF is bold. 
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Crus- Benyowsky, cunning. 

First Con. The governor, rigorous. 

Crus, But not suspicious. 

Second Con* He will become so. 

Crus. If so, the hour of deliverance is not far off. 

First Con. I have sighed after it these ten years. 

Second Con. I, seven. 

Third Con. I, seventeen. 

Crus. And I twenty-two. Conceive, brethren, if you, 
can, the delightful spectacle, when we disembark on the coast 
of a foreign country, where no snow prevents us from kissing 
the ground, and the fertile earth imbibes our tears of joy . Hail ! 
Hail f to our deliverer ! 

All. Hail to him ! 

Enter Step an off, hastily. 

Stepanoff. We are lost. 

All. What is the matter ? 

Step. We are betrayed. 

All. Betrayed ! 

Step. Your hero, Benyowsky, has obtained freedom for 
►himself. 

All. How so ? Speak ! declare I 

Step. The governor is to give him his daughter in marriage. 

Conspirators. Well. 

Step. Well, blockheads ! Consequently he has betrayed us. 

Crus. This consequence is not clear to me. 

'Step. No ! why is he free ? The price must always be 
something of importance — a service to the state, and what fer- 
-vice was in his power but that of turning traitor ? — He can 
talk : with his tongue he has seduced us, and we resemble a 
swarm of bees enticed by false allurements — First he fooled 
the old man. (Pointing to Crusticw) And the old man 
has fooled us. With Russian blood he purchases his freedom, 
and with it he sprinkles his nuptial bed ! — To-day he will see 
us dragged to the Scaffold, and to-morrow celebrate his mar- 
riage. Revenge ! revenge on the traitor ! 

All. Revenge I revenge ! 

Step. We must die, but Benyowsky shall fall first. 

All. He dies ! 

Crus. Be not so rash, brethren. 

Step. What punishment did we denounce on perjury r 

opcak* 

Att. Death ! death ! 

Crus. If he be guilty, he must die, — I myself, old as I am, 
will summon up the last remains my of vigour, to plunge the- 
deadly steel into his breast. But you must hear him. Should 
Jthis man be found a hypocrite—- should that eye, replete, wit.h 
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virtue, be but the fictitious resemblance of it ; then farewel my 
belief in honesty and faith ! I believe him innocent — you must 
hear him ! 

Step. Sj>eak on in his defence, old chatterer. 

Crus. Not I, he himself must speak, you must bear him. 

Step. Himself ! — Do you think him such a fool as to ven- 
ture to appear amongst us any more. 

Enter Benyowsky. 

Crus. Here he is. 

Step. Hal (Draws hit sword.) To the ground with him I 

Ail. (Draw their swords.) Cut down the traitor ! 

Crus. (Throws himself upon Benyowsky.) Through my 
breast then shall your swords find a passage. Retire, brethren ! 
he is in your power, and you must hear him I Retire ! He can- 
not escape you. 

Baturin. Crustiew is right ; surround the door. 

Benyowsky. Let me speak, Crustiew. What do you re- 
quire ? 

Step. Your life ! 

Ben. Have I not sacrificed it to obtain your freedom ? Am 
I not a member of your body ? 

Step. An infectious ulcer. Defend yourself ! 

Ben. Wherefore ? 

Step. Are you free ? 

Ben. Yes ! 

Step. Will the governor give you his daughter in marriage I 

Ben. Yes ! 

Sfep. Now, brethren ! have I deceived you ? What ! Is 
farther testimony necessary ? Revenge I revenge i 

All. (Brandish their swords.) Revenge 1 revenge ! 

Crus. Hold ! — You see, Benyowsky, we do not compre- 
hend you : explain this riddle. 

Ben. I guess your meaning. Should I appear here thos 
tranquil, if I were the character this villain would render me ? 
Examine my countenance. Does treason harbour there I Read 
ye the pangs of conscience in my features ? 

Step. A very poor defence, truly. 

Ben. Miserable babbler ?r—Hear me, brethren, and judge. 
I went to the governor. You know the reason. His daughter 
loves me. He loves his daughter. It is very natural that she 
should ask for my liberty ; — very natural that the father should 
grant it. He embraced me as his son-in-law. How was I to 
act ? Refuse this honour ? Why r I must have given my rea- 
sons — and what reasons ? Was not dissimulation, here, sel& 
defence ? Cannot my liberty be of tworfold benefit f 

Step. Thou liest ! 
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&em I despise you !•— Brethren, I stand in the midst of 
Voli without any means of defence, and without arms. If I 
have betrayed you, in a few minutes the guard will surrouiid 
our village; Then cut me to the ground. 

Cms. He is innocent. 

All. He is. (They put up their words.) 

Step. (Ragt7ig) Wilt thou, dissembling villain, always tri- 
umph ? take thy sword* I challenge thee. God be judge be- 
tween me and thee. If thy conscience be pure, stand forth. 

Ben. Give me a swdrd S 

Cms. By hq means — we will not suffer it. Your life it 
valuable to us. StepanofF is fired by jealousy j 

Step. Benyowsky is a haro in words only. 

Ben* (Passionately.) Give me a sword ! 

Bat. (Steps between them.) Hold !— »I can no longer be si- 
lent. This man is the traitor. (Pointing to Stepanojf, who ap* 
pears thunderstruck.) 

Alt. What ? What is that ? 

Bat. (To Stepanoff.) Look steadily in my face. 

Step. (Confused.) What wilt thou with me-? » 

Bat* See how the glowing cheek confesses his guilt. Hi* 
blood is inflamed, but his tongue is silent. What do I want 
with you ? I will tell what you would with me* 

All. Speak ! Speak ! 

Bat. A few hours ago, brethren— • 

Step. Believe him not, he lies. 

Bat . He entered my hut in a rage—rf 

Step. Fool* I was intoxicated. 

Bat. Cursed Benyowsky. 

Step. Men cu/se, old woman p^ay * 

Bat. Wrote a treasonable letter! 

Step. (Spitefully.) Have you Vead it ? • 

Bat. I know the contents from your own mouth—* 

Step. Blockhead, I was only playing the fool with you* 

Pat. I was to deliver the letter. 

Stop. You was dreaming. 

Bat. It was big with Benyowsky 9 s death and your destruc* 
tion. 

A U. Go on-— go on ! 

Bat* I refused ; he prayed and threatened by turns* Ai . 
last he threw a piece of gold upon the table to purchase my so* 
crecy. v 

Step. Is the story to end soon ? 

Bat. He rushed out, I have not SCCB, him 8UWC# 

All. Betrayer ! malefactor 1 

Step, tie ha* been telling Iks* 
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Conspirators. (Drawing their swords.) Ddwn with him ! 

Ben. Hold ! First disarm and bind him, and then hear hit 
defence. (First, second, [and third Conspirators\take Stepanoff 9 s 
sword 9 and bind his hands, Stepanoff struggles in vain.) 

All. The letter ! Where is the letter? 

Ben. Stepanoff-, yon hear the demand of your associates ; an- 
swer. 

Step. (Obstinately.) I know of no letter. 

Ben. Confess or tremble ! 

Step. (With a glance of contempt.) Trembk before thee ? - 

Conspirators. Down with him ! 

Ben. Away ! lead him to the next room, and there guard 

him. 

Step. (Gnashing his teeth , and following the guard.) Will 
no devil come from hell to assist me ? 

f>, Ben. Softly, brethren I A] murder is soon committed, and 
One rash moment often entails upon us years of misery* Though 
Baturin's testimony be honest, you still want Stepanoff' s con* 
fession. 

Bat. I swear to the charge ; may this hand be instantly 
withered, if the testimony on which I ground the accusation be 
false. 

Ben. It is not sufficient. Have you read the letter your- 
self? . 

Bat. No. 

Ben. I entreat you, brethren, to proceed with mildness. 
Pardon to an enemy is a seed that often produces a rich harvest. 
Let us content ourselves with terrifying him : perhaps we may 
extort his repentant confession. 

Crus. Generous man ! Be yourself his judge—act after .your 
own pleasure. ' "-" 

Ben. Are you all satisfied ? - 

Conspirators. Yes ! Yes I 

Ben. Well, then bring, me a cup of water. (First Con* 
spirator brings him a cup of water.) 

Ben. (Puts the cup upon a table in ike middle of the stage.) 
I know the cause of StepanofPs illness; I alone canbe hit phy- 
sician. Bring him here. (First Conspirator brings in Stepanoff. 

Ben. Come nearer, Stepanoff. You are convicted of trea- 
son ; yo have, like us, vowed death to the betrayer ; declare you 
own sentence. 

Step. My fate is in the hands of my enemy. 

Ben. You are wrong. All your companions have con* 
demned you— confess. 

Step. Never. 
r Ben, You have but a few moments to live ;—confe« 
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Step. Never ! 
Ben* You hate me. 
Step. I do* 

Ben. What have I done to you £ 
Step. Nothing. 
Ben. And yet you hate me. 
Step. Yes, 

Ben. And you will not confess ? 
Step. No, 

Ben. Well, then, silence is confession. Here stands a cup 
with poison ; — empty it. 

Step. (Spitefully looking round about him.) Brethren, i* 
that your will ? 

Conspirators. ' By all means L 
Step. Will you sacrifice me to this foreigner ? 
Conspirators. Drink ! drink i * 

Step . Ha ! how they thirst for my life ! Think you that death 
is a fearful spectre, anjd I a child to run away from it ? — I will 
drink. First, a word with you, Benyowsky ; I hate you; I de- 
test you ! I have sought your death, not the death of these men. 
You do ri«jht to force me out of the way ; you do right to fetter 
mis hand in chains I For were it free, by God ! the first proof , 
of its freedom would be to stab you to the heart. 
Conspirators. Cut him down 1 

Ben. Hold ! what do you mean ! He has offended me alone 
and you have appointed me his judge. Unbind him-— I pardon 
him. 

Step. In vain, Count Benyowsky ! yon squander, in Vain, 
your damned magnanimity. J hate you I we cannot live toge- 
ther 1 one of us must fall 1 Therefore let me die ! 

Ben. Unbind him. (First Conspirator unbinds Stcpanoff.) 
You ate free. 

Step. Am I ? then give me a sword, that I may destroy my 
pardoner. (He endeavours to take a sword from one of the by- 
standers. Conspirators prevent Stepanqff from taking the sword.) 
Cms* Madman! 

Ben. Leave him to me. StepanofF, I know the worm that 
gnaws your heart. (He draws him aside.) Look ! this is tfre 
picture of my wife • 
Step* Of your wife ? 
Ben. I am married. 
Step. Married ? 
Ben. I am a father. 
Step. You? 

Ben. And love my wife. / 

Stejf. Good God i W , 
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Ben, I am therefore unable ever to accept Athanasia'* 
Jiand. 

Step, [Violently agitated, bursting into tears, embracing Be** 
yowsky.) Benyowsky !— Oh, 1 want air ! (He rushes out*) 

Conspirators. Do you give him his liberty ? 

Ben, Be quiet, he is our own. 

Conspirators. It is strange I incomprehensible. 

Ben, Perfectly natural. A silken thread will bind the most 
obstinate — if one knows but where to fasten it. 

Wasili. (Enters hastily,) Lady Athanasia is coming on 
foot, and quite alone ; she wishes to speak with you. 

Ben, Athanasia ! who can this mean ? Retire, brethren ; 
go through the back-door. (Exeunt all but Benyowsky. In 
anxiety.) By night! alone ! on foot ! so modest, so timid! and 
yet so bold ! I fear this forebodes nothing good. 

Enter Athanasia. 

Athan. (Rushing breathless into his arms,) Oh ! I can no 
more. 

Ben, (Places her gently upon a chair.) Say, what harrasses 
you*— whence do you come ? 

Athan. I come running, flying — ■ 

Ben. For what ? 

Athan. I hope they will not perceive my footsteps in the 
snow. 

Ben. For God's sake ! 

Athan. Feel how my heart beats. (She puts his hand qfon 
her breast.) «T 

Ben. Recover yourself— 

Athan. Yes, yes— I already feel myself more easy. I slU 
ready feel myself better-— I see you again — my anxiety is gone* 

Ben. Without a cloak this cold evening 1 

Athan. Without a cloak? Yes, tfulyl Yet I am warm—* 
very warm ! 

Ben. Does your father know— r 

Athan. Nobody knows— I alone— the minutes are pre- 
cious— 

Ben. Explain yourself— * 

Athan. Immediately ! immediately !— (Drawing her breath 
with difficulty.) Oh !— patience !-— Oh ! — now it is gone. 

Ben. You frighten me— 

Athan. Not so— -you are with me, and I am happy— I was 
but a child. 

Ben. Explain this riddle. 

Ajhan. (Rises, stands before Benyowsky ? seizes both his hands* 
leokt steadily and affectionately in his face.) Benyowsky! 
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Ben* Why this enquiring look ? 

Athan* (After a pause.) No, it is not true— his words were 
false. 

Ben* Whose "words ? / 

Athan, Laugh at me, dear Count ; I am a credulous fool. 
My chambermaid— she has a love-intrigue — Lovers, it is said, 
like a jest — he made her believe — but you must not be angry. 

Ben* Well, proceed, 

Athan* I was frightened ; and without reflection, ran-away. 
Blame me— -laugh at me— I have deserved it, 

Ben. You make me impatient. 

Athan. Oh ! my dear Count, I am now quite tranquil a- 
gain ; and when I look at you, I am' ashamed to confess— but 
it must be told. Let me hide my face upon your breast, that I 
may speak without blushing. It is said that you are at the 
head of a conspiracy— would escape — recompense my father's 
goodness with ingratitude, and desert Athanasia ! (Looking 
cheerfully.) Now you know all — now not a word further. 
Do not make me still more ashamed by a defence. Not a word 
T—you shall not utter a single no* 
■ Ben. (Agitated.) Athanasia I 

Athan. Not a word ! Not a syllable. I would beat the 
man who thought it necessary to defend you. 

Ben* I must — 

Athan. Silence, or I will stop your mouth. Away with 
'those wrinkles of offended honour. But you may laugh— you 
may laugh at the foolish, childish girl. One kiss of reconcili- 
ation and I shall return home happy. *g 

Ben* This is too much ! who could deceive this angel ! 
Sweet innocent ! — They have not deceived you. 

Athan* No! -*f 

Ben* I must fly ! 

Athan* (Growing pale!) Fly? 

Ben* Perhaps to-morrow. 

Athan. Mighty God ! 

Ben* I am bound by a most awful oath. 

Athan* Miserable Athanasia I 

Ben. I have sworn victory o* death to the companions of 
my sufferings. 

Athan* Miserable, deluded Athanasia ! 

Ben. Perjury must be avenged with death. 

Athan* (Wringing her hands.) Then let it fall on me. 

Ben. .1 cannot retreat. I dare not look around — my heart 
Weeds — but I must on. 

Athan. All is lost! 

Ben* I will break this chain : my corpse alone shall they 
.retain in bonds, I hazard much by this confession, but I can 
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not deceive such sweet innocence. Now I am in your power. 
Go, Atbanasia, and discover all to your father. 

Athan. (Weeping.) Benyowsky, I have not deserved this 
suspicion. Though you love me not, yet when you are far 
from me, and inhabiting a different part of the world, you 
will always think of me with sorrow. My spirit shall every 
where attend you, and shall often snatch from your lips the 
pleasing confession — Athanasia was no ignoble creature. 

Ben. Separation from you is misery. 

Athan. I shall die — I have lived but for a moment — We 
Kve only when we love — Spirit of my mother, receive me in thy 
maternal arms ! 

Ben. (Very much moved.) Be magnanimous, Athanasia! 
Spare me ! 

Athan. You are affected, dear Count ! — Dear Benyowsky ! 
stay with me ! You can never be happy when you think upon 
my woes. My pale image will disfigure every picture of bliss. 
Stay amongst us ! are you not already free ? My impassioned 
love shall make these cold hills bloom with Spring. J Powerful 
love shall inspire me with esteem for youi native country. I 
'shall form myself under your care. I shall learn every thing 
from you, and you shall learn from me how to love. 

Ben. You put me on the rack. 

Athan. See, I complain not — I weep not. Your heart must 
pronounce the sentence ; what then have I to fear ? Confidence 
is the coin that purchases the noble soul. I trust to you— you 
will not abandon me. 

Ben. Mf associates will murder me— 

Athan. Come with me ! The power of my father and the 
arm of love shall protect you. 

Ben. Shall I perfidiously sacrifice my friends ? 

Athan. I will embrace my father's knees — not one- of your 
friends shall be hurt; and though their death-warrant be already 
signed with blood, my. tears shall wash out the sentence. 

Ben. (Much affected*) I cannot. 

Athan, You can ; yes 9 you will ! What do you languish 
for under foreign climes }—Fot freedom ?— Has not love burst 
your chains already ? For wealth ? Will you not be my father's 
heir ? For love ? Oh, that you will no where find but in thid 
faithful breast 1 — You are my first and only love ! Will you load 
your ship with my Father's curse ? Will you in each rustling of 
the breeze, hear my sighs ? Ah, and yet should tempests overtake 
you, I would kneel, down on the shore and pray for your safety. 

Ben. Cease, cease I I love you ! by Heaven I I love you J 
but — 

Athan. Does love admit a but f 
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Ben. I cannot deceive you. _ 

Athan. That you will not. 

Ben. You must know all—* 

Athan. Still more ! 

Ben. Look at this picture— I am married — it is my wife. 

.Athan. . Ha ! (She sinks exhausted on a chair. Benyorwsky 
leans against the wall, and hides his face. Athanasia, very much 
agitated, struggles with herself \ She rises and resolutely speaks.} 
Well then 1 I renounce you ! (Stretching out her her hand to 
kim.) My brother ! may 1 call you thus ! (Benyowsky throws 
himself at her feet , pressing her hand to his lips.) Fly! — if your 
wife loves you — Oh ! she must love you! — What misery does 
she now suffer for your sake. Fly ! 

Ben. (Springing up.) Great Gbd ! — Emilia ! 

Athan. Is her name Emilia ? A sweet name. O, your 
Emilia must be soft an*! good. She will permit me to possess 
your fraternal esteem. Will, she not, Benyowsky ? 

Ben. Oh ! that I could rush into the field of battle. 

Athan. Pure and innocent is my affection for you ; the sis- 
ter may love the brother. No, I will not leave you ! I cannot 
leave you ! I will follow you through the wide world ! I. will 
witness the extacy of your wife on your arrival— A serene beam 
of comfort shall once more warm my heart, I myself will con- 
duct you to her arms, and will find my repose in yours— I 
will live in tranquillity and retirement with you; assist your wife 
in the family economy, teach your children to lisp your name— 

Ben. Athanasia ! you deprive me of my understanding ? 

Athan. No base jealousy shall creepjin amongst us; no offi-* 
clous neighbour shall disturb our mutual harmony. Sincerity 
shall give me your wife's affection ; virtue and innocence, her 
esteem. I shall live with you, see how you act, hear what you 
say ; I shall rejoice when you are happy, and grieve when you 
are distressed. Disturb not this lovely dream ! Do not reject 
me ! Give me but a little room in the cabin of your ship, where 
I can see you ; a corner, where I can pray for you. 

Ben. And your old fatherr— 

Athan. (Hiding her face.) All powerful God ! 

Enter Conspirator. 

Con. The governor wishes to speak with you. 

Ben. To-morrow morning. 

Con. Immediately. 

Ben. At such an unseasonable hour ! What does this mean? 

Con. The servant says that there is a terrible noise in tht cat* 
tie. 
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Ben, I will attend him. (Exit Conspirator.] 

A than. " Go not, Benyowsky \ I tremble— 

Ben. For what ? 

At /tan. Do you not hear — a terrible noise ? — My father ]$ 
enraged — he is not disturbed with trifles. — He sends for you at 
this late hour of the night — it would be madness to obey. Let 
me, let me go alone, if I suspect danger, and dare not write, 
Theodora shall bring you a red ribband. When you see that, 
then look to your safety. 

Ben. Perhaps we are magnifying a fly into an elephant. 
Your father misses you, and is uneasy. 

Athan. Very probably. 

Ben. I will go with you. 

At nan. No, no, my anxiety would betray you. 

Ben* Consider, dear Athanasia— 

Athan. Love does not consider, it only feels. 

Ben* If we are now betrayed, there is no chance of safety, 
for our preparations are not yet matured. Anxiety aggr avate s 
the evil. The thunder-bolt strikes the traveller under shelter of 
a tree, more frequently than in the open field — let us go. 

Athan. Am I able ? — My knees tremble. 

Ben* Support yourself upon my arm. (They are going.) 

Enter Kudrin. 

{Falls at Benyowsky' s feet.) Death, Count Benyowsky, gfot 
me death! 

Ben. Miserable man, what is the matter with thee? 

Kud. I have betrayed you— 

Ben. Betrayed me ! 

Kud. Love has made me a traitor. 

Ben. Speak quickly. 

Kud. I love Theodora— wished to take her with me : a 
few hours ago she was standing upon the balcony— I trusted 
the perfidious darkness— discovered all to her—- and was over- 
heard. 

Ben. Overheard ! by whom ? 

Kud. Hettman. 

Ben* By him alone ? 

Kud. Alone* 

Ben. And did he seize you ? 

Kud. He held me fast— called the watch— I pushed him 
from me and escaped. But my conscience has tormented me 
the whole night ; the blood of my associates cries for revenge 1 
^pardon and kill me ! 

Ben. Are you sure that Hettman alone overheard you ? 

Kud. Only he. 
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Ben. {To Athanasid.) And can you rely on Theodora ? 

Athan. I will answer for her, 

Ben. Then rise and go in peace. Go cautiously to the har- 
bour, and there conceal yourself in our ship. To-morrow you 
shall hear more. 

Kud. {Rising.) How ! no reproaches ? 

Ben. Words are superfluous — action can only preserve us* 
What is done cannot be undone. Execute my commands im- 
mediately, and do not forget yourself a second time. 

Kud. An unburdened conscience gives me wings. {Exit. 

Ben. Now, Athanasia, come to your father. 

Athan. In defiance ? 

Ben. Of every thing. A bold countenance will invalidate 
Hettman'B testimony. If I succeed in inspiring your father 
with confidence only till to-morrow, then we have won our 
game. . \kx 

Athan. And if you do not succeed— 

Ben. Then the game is lost. 

Athan. And then— 

Ben. I shall know how to die. 
1 Athan. Ah, Benyowsky .! {Exeunt arm in arm. 

An apartment in the castle, the Governor and HettMan, 

Gov. (Walking up and down with troubled step,) But did 
you hear aright. 

Hett. Have I not ears ? and when I say ears, I mean, good 
ears. 

Gov. Incomprehensible i 

Hett. He called me an old fool. 

Goo. For all my kindness — 

Hett. He pushed me. 

Gov. Ijpve my only child to the hypocrite, 

Hett. We must twist a knout of thunder-bolts. 

Gov. No, it cannot be ! It were too black ! Confess, Hett- 
man, you were drunk. 

Hett. Drunk ! what then, is not a drunken Hettman of 
moreLvalue than twenty sober exiles. 

Gjov. God give me patience, that I may proceed in a man- 
ner suitable to my dignity, and without passion. Let law and 
righteousness be judges ; no warm blood shall be mingled in 
the cup. N 

Enter Servant. .-. 

S/etv. Count Benyowsky will attend you. . . 

Gov. Will he come ? 
Serp, Immediately. 

H 
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Gov. Indeed ! This is audacity or innocence. Have they 
found Theodora ? 

Serv. No. 

Gov. Order the Corporal to seek for the Cossack Kudrin, 
and bring him hither in chains. (Servant exit. 

Hett. Oh, my young fellow, the old fool shall pay you. J 
am only vexed that the rascal is a Cossack. 

Gov. My poor daughter ! 

Enter Benyows^y and Athanasia. 

Ha ! Count Benyowsky 1 

Hett. Welcome, my prime-minister ! 

Gov. What would you here, Athanasia ? You come at an 
unseasonable hour ? leave us. (Athanasia netires with a distal* 
isfied air. Governor rings the bell. Enter Servant.) 

Gov. Is Theodora not yet found ? 

Serv. She is just come in from one of the neighbours. 

Gov. Where is she ? 

Serv. With my lady Athanasia. 

Gov. Send for her immediately. (Looks steadily in Ben- 
yowky'sface* Servant exit.) If he be guilty, he is no com- 
mon villain. [Aside.) 

Ben. Governor, your countenance is not as it was yesterday, 

Gov. Heaven grant that our hearts may remain unchanged. 

Ben. Heaven grant it ! 

Gov* I answer fQr my own. 

Ben. Then 1 am satisfied— * 

Gov. I rejoice at it. 

Ben. You sent for me—! 

Gov. Patience. 

Sett. Pretty stories are in circulation here. 

Ben. How so ? 

Hett. When 1 say pretty stories, I mean high treason, 

Ben. Has TschftlosnikofF again— " 

"Hett. No, no ; iTschulosnikofF is in chains. 

Ben. What ! a neW calumniator ! Who is be i 

Gov. He shall be confronted with you. ^ 

Ben. I hope so. " . *t\ 

Gov. The strictest justice— r *? 

Ben. I expect it. %- 

Gov. He shall confess aloud. 

Ben* And prove— 

Gov. Certainly. 

Ben. And if ne does not prove-* 
• Gov. He shall suffer the severest punishment; 

Ben. I am satisfied. 
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Govi [After a pause.) But if he proves-i- 

Ben. Then I forfeit my life to your just displeasure* 

Gov. (Looking at him ste&d'dy.) I hope Count, you are 
innocent. 

Ben. I know I am-. 

Gov. Beloved and free ; what could induce yo u 

Ben. Consequently— *-*• 

Gov. You are right. Hettman ! Hettman ! I fear you 
have occasioned me groundless, anxiety • 

Hett. Without necessity— ^has he not called me an old fool ? 

Ben. Who? 

Gov. We are not talking of that. 

Hett. The devil! What then? 

Enter Theodora. 

Gov. Come hearer, Theodora. Do you know the Cossack 
Kudrin ? 

Theo* He is my lover. 

Hett. There we have it. 

Gov. Have you spoken to him to-day ? 

Theo. Yes. 

Gov. Where ? 

Theo. From the balcony; 

Gov. What did he say to you ? 

Theo. What he always used to say-^that he kfted me* 

Gov. That I do not want to know. 

Theo. What then? 

Gov. Did he discover any thing of a conspiracy ? 

Theo. Conspiracy ? What is that ? 

Hett. Did he not entreat you to fly with him ? 

Theo. To fly! yes k 

Gov. Whithen 

*Theo. Ah ! 

Hett. Now, have I been mistaken t 

Gov. Speak. 

Theo. Gracious Sh% forgive my -prior Kudriij* 

Gov. Confess. 
• Theo. He complained of Ftettman's severity, and proposed 
to me that I should fly With him to Ochoak. 

Gov. Nothing else ? 

Hett. Nonsense I Did you not talk of a flight beyond the 
sea? 

Theo. Yes, I said I would follow him through the wide 
world. 

HttU Wheu I say the sea, I do not jacsyi the wide world* 
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Theo. Aye, I did say beyond the sea, though at the same 
time I dread the water. 

Ben. (Smiling,) Excellent! 

Gov. Now, Hettman — how is this I 

Hett. (Shaking his head.) All false ! Did you not talk of 
a delightful country, that you intended to fly to ? 

Theo. Yes, to Ochozk. He has been in that country, and 
he cannot enough praise the good living there. 

Got. But the Count J the Count ! *.- 

Theo. The Count ? 

Hett. Yes, yes, the Count 1 Was he not to .accompany 
you to Ochozk ? 

Theo. This is the first time I have heard of it. So muck 
the better — then I shall not leave my lady. 

Hett. She pretends ignorance. 
" Gov. Confess ! What did you say of the Count ? 

Theo. Not a word — But, ah ! I remember. 

Hett. Oh I Oh! 

Theo. I told him that the Count was going^ to be married 
to Lady Athanasia. 

Gov. Nothing else ? 

Theo. Why, what else should I tell him ? 

Hett. (Impatiently.) Of the conspiracy, the ship, the 
flight ! Will you confess ? 

Theo. Pardon me, Hettman, you were a little intoxicat- 
ed, and I believe you are so still. 

Hett. Witch ! The impudent strumpet .will deny at last, 
that he called me an old fool ! 

Theo. (Crying and irritated.) I a witch I I an impudent 
strumpet ! 

Hett. Well, well. 

Theo. I am an honest girl. 

Hett. Well, well— 

Theo. Educated by my gracious lady ! 

Hett* Well, well, well- 
Goo. Be tranquil, Theodora. Have you concealed noth- 
ing from me ? 

Theo. But, good God! There stands the Count himself; 
he knows best if he intends to go to Ochozk ! 

Ben. The Count my dear child, thinks of nothing of the 
kind. But there are some serviceable people, who when they 
have drank too much, think for him. 

Gov. Hettman, you were wrong : the wine — and the cold 
air— — i 

Hat*. M«r be so, concerning the conspiracy: but con* 

V—upon that I will stake my life. 
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Got. Wellj if it is nothing els e 

Hett. Is this nothing ? 

Gov. Well, Hettman, we must give him the cat of nine 
tails. 

Hett. By all means* 

Gov. I thank Heaven that no suspicion rests upon a man 
who is'so dear: to my heart. I readily believe what I so much 
admire. 

Ben. Perhaps I am able to explain the riddle of the flight. 
There was a plan that Hettman communicated to me, concern- 
ing the Aleution Isles : I dropt a few words on the subject, and 
Kudrin hearing them, perhaps misunderstood me. 

Hett. Ah ! that is another thing. When I say another 
thing, I mean 

Theo. (Sneering!?.) Nothing. 

Hett. Right, nothing. 

Gov. (Stretching out his hand to Benyotosky.) Dear Count, 
we are reconciled. 

Hett. (Doing the same.) I hope so. 

Gov. Pardon the suspicion of the governor— the father was 
without mistrust. 

Ben. It has hurt my feelings, but I forget it. 

Gov* It is late. Shall we go to the supper-room ? 

Hett. A very reasonable thought. 

Ben. I must take my leave. This day has been one of the 
hottest of my life. I want rest 

Gov. Till to-morrow, farewel. (Exit Beny&wsky. 

Hett. What a whimsical fellow ! He talks of hot days 
when there is such a frost that our teeth might be frozen to- 
gether. 

Gov. Where is my daughter ? 

Theo. In -the supper-room. 

Gov. Let us go to her. But, my friend, take care that 
wine does not produce new fantasies. 

Hett. (Smiling. J The wine ! Let me but see it-— Ha, ha, 
ha ! (They are going.) 

Enter Servant. 

Serv. A letter. 
Gov. Who brought it ? 

Serv. A Kamtschatkan. (Governor opens the tetter and 
reads.) 

Hett. I hate letters. 
Theo. Why so. 

Hett. Fool, because one must read them. 
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Gov. Ha ! here again ! — Do you hear, Hettmari. {Read* 
ing.) " Count Benyowsky is at the head of more than 
one hundred resolute men. TschulosnikofPs ship is in their 
power. To-morrow he will carry off' the governor's daughw 
ter. I answer for the truth of this account with my life. The 
state owes me my liberty. — Stepanoff." 

Hett. There we have it ! What do you say now, my 
friend ? Was he, too, drunk, who wrote this letter ? 

Gov. Ha ! then I am still betrayed ! Is the Count gone ? 

Serv. He seems to be in haste. 

Gov. Haste indeed. {To Theodora.) Send my daughter 
hither. 

Theo. {Going.) Another storm ! 

Rett. I will order my Cossacks to be in readiness. 

Gov. How he stood 1 How deceitful was his mask of in- 
nocence ! How tranquilly he offered his head ! 

Hett. One head we must have— either his or Stepanoff 's. 

Anthanasia enters with Theodora. 

Gov. {Giving her the letter.) Read this letter. 

Athan. {After having read it.) Calumny, my father t 

Gov. Do you know any thing of it ? 

Athan. Nothing. 

Gov. But you turn pale ! 

Athan. Weariness and vexation, anger and love*— « 

Gov. But you tremble. 

Athan. Must I not tremble, when my good father, too 
rashly, perhaps — 

Gov. Be satisfied : I shall inquire strictly into it. 

Athan. I am sorry to be the cause of misfortune to anjr man; 
but Stepanoff deserves it. I know why he wishes to injure the 
Count. Jealousy is inventive. 

Gov. Jealousy. 

Athan. He loves me. 

Gov. You ! 

Athan. To madness. This very monring he ventured to as- 
sail me in the castle ; he threatened and raged — 

Gov. He ! Against my daughter ? 

Athan. I was going to call for assistance, when the Count 
surprised him.* He rushed out with curses, and he has kept his 
word. 

Gov. I am astonished* 

Athan. Jealousy dictated this letter ; judge, yourself, deaf 
father, if it ought to disturb you. 

Gov. Why did you not tell me this immediately ? 

Athan. I pitied him : I thought him mad. 
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Theo f (Aside.) Excellent ! The storm is going over. 

Httt. Hem ! Again imj>osed upon ?-— This is a singular 
day — neither eating nor drinking ; and a singular night— ^neith- 
er sleep nor repose. 

Gov. (Thinking again.) Would Stepanoff venture to fa* 
bricate groundless stories ? TschulosnikofT^rKudrin — Can all 
this happen by mere chance ? 

Enter Kudrin in fetters, attended by the Corporal and 

Guard* 

Hett. Ah ! the bird is caught. 

Corporal. A few minutes later, and he would have made 
his escape. 

Theo. (To Atfranasia.) We are lost ! (Athanasia makes a 
Vgnto Kudrin.) 
- Trov. Where did you apprehend him ? 

Cor. In the harbour. 

Gov. Are any preparations made there ? 

Cor. Tschulosoikoff 's ship is ready to put to sea. 

Gov. (To Kudrin.) What did you in the harbour ? 

Kudrin. (Trembling.) Mercy! mercy 1 and I will confess, 

all. 

Theo. (Pressing near him.) I have ppnfessed every thing 
already, dear Kudin. 

Hett. Do you know me, fellow ? 

Kud. You are my gracious Hett man. 

Hett. Your old fool ! and consequently your ungracious 
Hettman. When I say ungracious, I mean the knout. 

Kud. Alas ! alas ! Spare my tender years ! I was seduce^* 

Gov. Who seduced you ? 

Theo. I persuaded him. 

Gov. Silence ! 

Theo. (Aside.) Fortune assist us I 

Athan. (Aside.) We are lost! 

Gov. (To Kudrin.) You -would escape, 

Kud. Alas ! yes ! 

Gov. Whither? 

Theo. Have you not relations at Ochozk } 

Kud. No. 

Theo. But friends and acquaintance— 

Kud. I never was there in my life. 

Gov. (To Theodora.) Silence ! 

Theo. Gracious master, I must speak for him; anxiety 
confuses him— he will talk away his life. 

Hett. So much the better. 

Gov. Name your associates* 
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Theo. Who but I— 

Gov. Will you be silent ? 

Kud. Count Benyowsky* 



Theo, Would have dissuaded you, I know, if you had 
but followed his advice. 

Gov. Girl, I shall confine you to your chamber. 

Theo. Heavenly powers ! My gracious master, he is my 
lover, my bridegroom ; for me he is become thus unfortunate. 
Do you hear, Kudrin ? I desired you to fly with me to Ochozk, 
and you consented out of love to mfc ; that is all, is it not, 
Kudrin ? Spare his life ! * forgive him ! he is the best Balalaika 
player in the country. 

Gov. Away to your room ! 

Theo. Gracious lady ! Speak a word for me— 

Gov. Away with her ! 

Athan. Go, Theodora. 

Theo. Yes, yes. — You have heard, Kudrin — I take all 
upon myself, and no one knows of it beside. (Exit* 

Hett. Am I then nobody ? 

Gov. Now confess freely ; truth only can insure your par- 
don. 

Kud. Ah, if my brethren must die, I cannot live. 

Gov. Are there many of you ? 

Kud. Many. 

Gov. At your head stands— 

Kud. Count Benyowsky. 

Gov, Where have you conspired ? 

Kud. At the altar of God. 

Gov. How will you fly ? 

Kud. By sea. 

Gov. When ? 

Kud. To-morrow. 

Gov. Now, Athanasia ? (Athahasia almost fainting,) My 
poor child, I pity you ! we have nourished a serpent. 

Hett. A dragon. 

Gov. My heart can pardon every weakness ; but ingratitude 
is a crime of the blackest dye. Away with him ! Your life 
answers for him. 

Hett. Come, come ! I will bespeak you a lodging. Bread 
without sun, and water without air— do you understand me ? 
He shall be tamed. 

Kud. (Wringing his hands.) Ah! My noble Count! my 
poor brethren ! (Exit with Hcttman and guard. 

Gov. There are crimes, which excite every feeling of the 
soul, rouse the hatred of mankind, and change natural bene*- 
volence into cruelty. The malignant villian has played his 
tricks upon my heart. He shall learn to know me better. 
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Athan. (At his feet.) Mercy dear father ! I love him still. 

Gov. Shame on thee ! Rise and spare your words ; you dis- 
grace yourself and me. Have you forgotten that you father's 
life and honor are at stake — or has the fellow intoxicated you 
with a magical draught ? Are these become indifferent to you I 

At haii. Oh, no 1 they are as dear to me as my own; 

Gov. That I expected from my daughter. Let iis be ex- 
peditious — danger is at hand. Sit down and write. 

Athan. (Frightened.) What? 

Gov. Benyowsky is the leader. If we have him once in. 
our power, the rest are useless members without a head; 
Write ! 

Athan. (Trembling.) What shall I write ? 

Gov. He will conjecture his fate, and will resist my com* 
mamte. You 6nly can decoy him hither. Mask for mask; 
Write to him a tender and affectionate note ; invite him. 

Athan. Never ! 

Gov. How ! you woul d ^ 

Athan. I cannot, my dear father ! s 

Gov. Ungrateful wretch ! Shall thy mother's blessing be 
destroyed by thy father's curse ? 

Athan. I say no more. 

Gov. Sit down and write I 

Athan* (Sitting at the table.) His death warrant*^ 

Gov. - Perhaps so. 

Athan. It is mine also ! 

Gov. It is the same to me. 

Athan. I am prepared. [Governor dictates. Athanasia 
writes, much agitated.) 

Gov. " Dear Count! I must speak with you this very 
night. Come t6 me immediately. — Theodora shall wait fo* 
you at the little gate. Fly into the arms of your Athanasia." 

Athan* It is done. 

Gov. (Overlooks the letter.) Scarcely legible, but it is 
enough. Now seal it immediately. (Athanasia as she is seal- 
ing it 9 takes a small piece of red ribband from her breast t and 
puts it into the note. Governor calls the Servant.) 

Enter Servant. 

Gov* Deliver this note to Count Benyowsky* and say a 
young lady sent you. Do you hear ? 

Serv. Very well. Exit* 

Got?. To bed, girl, I will watch over you. Go, and let 

it be your evening prayer to God, that he may stifle this pas* 

•ion in your heart. Remember your mother ! (Seizing her 

hunt with motion*) Think of your aged father ! Exit* 
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Athan. Father ! Mother ! May God forgive me ! I think 
only on him !— Sleep ! and Benyowsky in danger ! — Pray 1— 
Ah! that cannot avail him! — Away, female timidity, and 
let courage and audacity, till now unknown to me, become 
inmates of my bosom ! A sword, a sword in my feeble hands ! 
Safety to my beloved ! This breast shall be his shield i I will 
die fighting by his side I 



ACT V. 

SCENE— Crust iew's House: the Conspirators lying about 

' 'fast asleep against the walls. Each has a Firelock near him, 

and d brdce of Pistols in his girdle. Crust iew sitting on a 

bench , 'with his eyes shut. His restlessness shews , that he has 

been in vain striving to sleep. At length he rises. 

Crust iew. I cannot sleep. Turn my head which way I 
will, I can obtain no rest ; the blood flies through my veins, 
and tingles perpetually in my cars. To-morrow I to-morrow ! 
Death or liberty ! Fair freedom's genial sun-beam chases, away 
the cold shades of the night. To-morrow is my second birth; 
to-morrow I begin to live again— in this world or another. 
Farewel* gloomy abode of my sorrows !, \ leave thee with re- 
luctance. Habit gives allurements even to a prison. Each 
individual spider is become dear to me; each little mouse my 
friend. The world also is but a prison, 'to which habjt only 
attaches us ; with this we are grown familiar, to the otHer we 
are as yet strangers ; and one is naturally averse to abandon eld 
friends, for the company of new acquaintance. 

Enter Stepanoff. 

tyus* Where have you been ? 

Sfcpanoff. Out of doors. 

Crus. You run backwards, and forwards in such a rc$es$ 
manner. 

Step. Are you then tranquil ? 

Crtrt. h every thing quiet abroad ? 

Step. The wolves howl. 

GrWs. The death-song of slavery. 

Step* Possibly— Yet perhaps not. 

ft**. Hot* rives me confidence. 

iiep. WtalUtogfej but hope i* * rainbow, every one fees 
l*t*wn. ' ' yA 
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Crus. Is it late ? 

Step. Past midnight. 

Crus. I am alarmed for the Count. 

Step. And so am I. 

Crus. Indeed ! 

Step. Why should I not ? He is married, and Athanasia k 
mine! 

Crttf. Does she love you ? 

S/#>. I will carry her off. 

Crus. Will she love you then ? 

Step. That is indifferent to me. 

Crus. Shame on such a brutal passion ! 

Step. Age only thinks of love — youth /eels it. 

Cries. A young man of honour should not feel what an old 
man dares not imagine. 

Step. Fine words ! 

Crus. . Thrown away upon you. 

Step. Would it were day, and all over, one way or th* 
other. 

Crus. The hours steal on. 

Step. To be sure. 

Crus. Like treachery in the dark. 

Step. (In confusion. J What do you mean by that ? 

Crus. Nothing. Why should those words alarm you ? 

Step. Because— merely from my impatience. 

Enter Benyowsky. 

Crus. Ah, Benyowsky! 
9 Step. (Aside.) The devil protects that man i (Aloud.) 
You are welcome, Benyowsky. 

Crus. We were uneasy about you, . \ . • . 

Ben. And with reason. Mistrust and suspicion have spread 
through our village. We must dispatch. 

Crus. Every thing is ready. 

Ben. So much the better. Kudrin's babbling had brought 
us to the brink of ruin ; but for female artifice we had been all 
lost. 

Sup. (Aside.) He has discovered nothing. 

Cms. Where is Kudriu ? 

Ben. I have sent him to the ship. 

Crus. There he is secure. 

Ben. How are our men disposed of ? 

Crus. - A strong party keeps watch in the haven, another 
patroles through the village. 

Step. The strongest of all is in the church, listening for the 
signal of the bell. 

Crus. Our confidential men are lying here asleep. 
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Ben. That is well, they are recruiting their strength, and 
they will have occasion for it. Is the bridge broken down r 

Crus. Since yesterday evening. 

Ben. The powder and ball ? 

Crus. All distributed. 

Ben* And the ambuscade at the river ? 

Crus. Intrusted to the care of Boskareff. 

Ben. Then we may set our minds at rest. How is it with 
you, Stepanoff, are we friends ? 

Step. If you but keep your word, we shall be. 

Ben. What have I promised you ? 

Step. The possession of Athanasia. 

Ben. That she only can grant. 

Enter Conspirator. 

(Comes up to Benyowsky.) KasarinofF wishes to speak with 
you. 

Ben. At this late hour ! — Let him come in. 

Exit Conspirator. 
Step. A stranger 1 

Crus. If he should perceive our preparations i 
Ben. Be easy, I will answer for him. 

Enter Kasarinoff, hastily. 

Kas. Save yourself, Benyowsky. 

Ben. Why ? 

Kas. You are betrayed ! (Stepanoff alarmed.) 

Ben. By whom ? 

Kas. By the Cossack Kudrin. 

Ben. I thank you. 

Kas. Is that all? 

Ben. I knew it already. 

Kas. And so calm ! 

Ben. Kudrin is secured. 

Kas. Yes, secured indeed. 

Ben. In our ship. 

Kas. In prison. 

Ben. What say you ? 

Kas. A few moments ago they dragged him away. Hett- 
raan himself ordered him to be put in fetters. He has confess* 
ed every thing. 

Ben. (Stamping with his feet.) Damnation ! And he suf- 
fered himself to be taken ! 

Kas. Hettman will be here very soon, with a strong guard, 
to fetch you. 

Ben. Well, then, I must spring the mine the sooner* 

Kas. Fare you well. 
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, Ben* * Where are you going ? - 

Kas. I hasten home ; my wife and children are alone, and 
-will be alarmed if they hear any bustle. 

hen. Farewell my honest lad ! To-morrow a freeman will 
bring his thanks to you. (Exit Kasarinoff.) Now double 
your foresight ! At the first hint every one must be under 
arms. 

Crus. Shall I ring the hell ? 

Ben. Not yet. (He looks at his watch.) It is two o'clock. 
I long for day-light. 
. Step. Why not now ? 
Ben. Lest brother strike brother in the dark. 

Enter Servant. Introduced hy a Conspirator. 

Serv. Lady Athanasia sends you this note. 

Ben. Did she, herself, give it into your hand ? 

Serv. She did. 

Ben. (Opens the note 9 the red ribband falls out.) Ha ! I 
understand. Thanks, dear maiden, you have kept your word. 
Be this ribband my badge of distinction (He attaches it to his 
button-hole.) Confine that man. 

Serv. (Frightened.) Me I For what ? 

Ben. You have told a lie. 

Serv. I am innocent. 

Ben. Away with him. 

Con, Come, my dear fellow, I will shew you your habita- 
tion. [He drags him out.) 

Ben. Danger approaches with rapid strides. We must no 
longer trifle. Come, cheer up, my lads I The important hour 
is at hand. Ere morning dawn, we must begin. Perhaps, 
even now, Aurora, celebrates our victory. — Arise, ye slug- 
gards I The voice of freedom* calls, — How they sleep, as if to- 
morrow were a festival ! Halloa, there 1 Will none awake ? 
(A drum is heard from without.) Aha ! So Hettman takes the 
trouble to rouse the slumberers ! (All start up, as they hear the 
drum, and snatch up their arms between sleeping and waking.) 
Come cheer up brothers ! The enemy is at the gate. 

AIL (Rusk towards the door.) We are all alive, and quite 
ready. 

Ben. Halt ! To order ! Silence ! Away with the lights ! 
(The lights are extinguished.) Two of you go to that window 
•—open it, present your firelocks, and make ready : two others 
do the same at that window. You, Crustiew and Stepanoff, 
beset the door. Let every body in, but no one out. (The 
drum beats again, Benyowsky at the window.) What is the 
matter there ? Who disturbs our repose ? 
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Hettman. (Without.) Count Benyowsky, I arrest you in 
the name of the Empress. 

Ben. Oh ! Is it you, Hettman ? step in ! Welcome, though 
unexpected ! 

Hett. Surrender yourself. 

Ben. Let me only first dress myself. I have jumped half 
naked out of bed. 

Hett. Well, dress yourself. 

Ben. Will you not in the mean while come in ? 

Hett. No. 

Ben. I have a bottle of good Hungarian wide, ft will 
rvwarm your heart this cold night. 
"*" Hett. (Pricking up hit ears.) How is that ? 
\en. Very nectar ! 

Hett. Genuine Hungarian ? 
\en. Aye ! I acknowledge it for my countryman. - Come 
in and taste. 

Sett. Are you alone ? 

Ben. Quite alone* 

Hett. Very well, I come. (To his people.) Ho, there] 
corporal 1 Look sharp ! Let no one escape. Beset the door 
And draw your swords ; I will be back immediately* 

Ben. (Turning round.) That is false, old fool I The track 
points only inwards to the lion's den. 

(Hettman comes in. Stepanoff and Crustiew seizes him. Hett* 

man 9 preparing to defend himself.) 

Ben. (Draws a pistol.) Not one word, or you are a 
jdead man* 

Hett. How ! you dare— 

Ben. Silence, Hettman ; we are here the strongest. 

Hett. Damnation ! 

Ben. Give up your sword. 

Hett. Do not forget who I am. 

Ben. Our prisoner. 

Hett. No violence. 

Ben* No harm shall happen to you, if you do what I de- 
sire. 

Hett. What do you desire ? 

Ben. Come to this open window, call cheerfully to your 
people, bid them come in, every man of them ; tell them here 
is plenty to drink, and nothing to fear, 

Hett. I will not. 

Ben. Then you die. 

Hett. That will I not either. 

Ben. Then obey my commands, 

Hett. Commands I 
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Ben. My request, if you like it better. 

Hett. Request ! Aye, now, that is another matter. (JXr 
goes to the window.) 

Ben. (Still presenting the pistol at him.) This ball through 
your head, if you betray us by any ambigious word— 

Hett. Only keep your hands off, and leave the matter to 
me. (He calls cut.) Here, my lads, all is safe, come in and 
drink. 

ben. (Whispering in his ear.) All. 

Hett. Come all in. 

Bm. Without arms. 

JJe't. Lodge your arms, in the mean time, against the wall. 

Corppral. {Amwers from without.) Very w3j. 

Ben. Now, out, brothers ! Get them together, and lock 
them up in the cellar. (All the Conspirators rush out.) . 

Hett. But do. you know whaj this joke, tmy cost you ? 

£en. Why, what? 

U"M. When I say joke, I mean in earnest. 

lien. Wejl then, in earnest ? 

Hett. The knout. 

Ben. Indeed I 

Hett. Your nose and ears. spli*. 

Ben. Aye,! 

Hett. Let me go. 

Ben. Patience. 

Hett. It is all over with you, our measures have been well 
taken. 

Ben. Let us hear. 

Hett. The troops are all under arms. 

Ben. Indeed ! 

Hett* They are coming on. 

Ben. So much the better. 

ffetf. With cannon too. 

Ben. They do us honour* 

Mttt. Tbey wiJJ set fire to the village. 

Jben. Then we must extinguish it. 

J$ttt. Murder you all, 

Ben. Oh shocking ! 

Hett. Then, in vain, will you crjr for mercy. 

Ben. For this once, however, it is your turn. 

Hett. (Aside.) Damned scoundrel 1 With his genuine 
Hungarian ! (AM the conspirators come hack with lights.) 

Cms. fcvery thing has succeeded to our wish* 

Ben. Good Hettman has been so kind as to tell me, that 
t^e.e/iemy comes qn with, cannon. We must bid them wel- 
come* Go, my lads, ring the bell. (The belt rings*) A* 
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an officer may not leave his company, I must entreat yotf' to 
add one more to the party in the cellar. (To Hettman.) 

Hett. What, me in the cellar ? 

Ben. It is a wine cellar. 

Hett. Never ! 

Ben. (Shrugging up his shoulders.) We • shall be obliged 
then to employ force. 

Hett. Sooner will I suffer myself to be cut in pieces. ' 

Ben. Well, you have your choice. 

Hett. How long must I stay there ? 

Ben. Only till to-morrow morning. 
! Hett. Be it so. You see, Count Bcnyowsky, I put my- 
self- to much inconvenience on your account. When I say 
much, I mean the cellar. (Exit, conducted by conspirators.) 

Ben. So much for that fool. Has no one escaped ? 

Crus. Only one, who suddenly jumped back, and slipped 
away in the dark. 

Ben. That is unlucky. Now the governor will kno w ■ 
{Athanasia rushes in f in the habit of a Cossack, a drawn sword 

in her hand.) 

Athanasht. Benyowsky ! Save yourself ! 

Bmi. (Astonished.) Athanasia! 

Athan. (Out of breath.) The enemy— the enemy surround 
you ! 

Ben. WTiat means this disguise ? 

Athan. I come to die with you. 

Ben. Noble girl ! 

Athan. You are betrayed, shamefully betrayed ! 

Ben. I know it ; Kudrin— 

Athan. No, not Kudrin — (Pointing to Stepanoff.) There 
stands the traitor. 

Ben. Who— Stepanoff? 

Athan. ( To Stepanoff, holding forth his letter.) Do you 
know this letter ? (Stepanoff is struck dumb with confusion:) 

Ben. (Snatches the letter from her hand and reads it.) Ha ! 
Rascal ! Do you know this letter ? 

Step. Thinkest thou I fear thee; and will deny my hand 
writing ? — I did write it. 

Ben. And you thus sport with your oath ! with the lives 
of your friends ! 

Step. With thy life. 

Ben. (Turning round to the others.) Treachery ! 

All. Cut him down ! 

Step. As you like. Without this girl, life is a burden to 
me. Give her to me, and my last drop of blood shall flow 
for you. 
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alone, reckons on the ocean's constancy—what means that fir- 
ing ? 

Sol. Yonder, in the hollow way ; a most hideous slaugh- 
ter. 

Gov. Are ours victorious ? 

Sol. They fly. 

Gov. Which way ? 

Sol. Towards the forest* 

Gov. And their artillery ? 

Sol. They have left behind. 

Gov. Ha ! Dastard hirelings !-— Go, messenger of ill ! let 
the alarm be given ; every man to his station. (Soldier exit. 
It becomes serious. Where must I leave the women ? 

Enter Theo d o r a . 

Theo. Oh, my God ! 
Gov. My daughter asleep ? 
Theo. She is gone. 
Gov. Gone ! 

Theo. Run away in man's cloaths. 
Gov. Die, then, greyheaded fool ! 

Theo. (Wringing her hands.) Wretched girl that I am,*. 
Gov. That went to my heart. 
Theo. Why have I been silent ? 

Gov. Now, conscious rectitude assist me ? (The alarm drttm 
is heard.) 

Enter Soldier hastily. 

Soldier. We are ruined. 

Gov. What new misfortune ? 

Sol. The rebels are victorious. 

Gov. Where ? 

Sol. They are already upon the bridge* 

Gov. Who let down the bridge ? 

Sol. We took them for our friends. 

Gov. Bar the gate. 

Sol. They have cut that down. 

Gov. Without opposition ? 

Sol. They hew down every thing* 

Gov. Well, then ! The ringleader shall not escape my ven- 
geance ! (He rushes into the closet.) 

Theo. (Falls upon her knees.) God assist us ! 

Gov. (Comes, back, armed with pistols.) Now, then, to 
meet them. 

Theo. (Casts herself down, and embraces hi* faces.) FoT 
God's sake ! Gracious master ! • i 

Gov. What wouldst thou; ? ' 
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Theo. Your Hfc is in danger. 

Guv. Honour lost, all is lost ; (He spurns her away, and is 
rushing out* Benyowsky, Crustkw, Baturin, and other Con- 
spirators press in. Theodora runs into the closet.) 

Ben. Surrender yourself ! 

Gov* (Draws back a step 9 and fires a pistol at Benyotosky.) 
To hell with thee ! 

Ben. [Taking hold of his left arm,) I am wounded. 

Gov. (Not yet dead ! (He attempts to discharge the second 
pistol. They disarm him.) 

Ben. Be calm, governor. 
• Gov. (Fiercely.) Calm ! 

Ben. I arri come to protect you. 

Gov. You ! me! . 

Ben, 1 shall never forget what I owe you. 

Gov. Never ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Ben. Crusttew, I entrust him to your care. 

Cms. He is the hostage fpr our liberty. 

Ben. His life be sacred to you. 

Crus. To me and all. 

JBen. Keep watch over him in his room. 

Crus. [To the Governor.) I entreat you, Sir, to follow 
me. 

Gov. God of Heaven, do thy thunders sleep ! 

(Exit, with Crustiew and guard.} 

Ben. The greatest difficulty is overcome. 

Bat. Thanks to Heaven ! 

Ben. Aud to your valour. . v 

Bat. You are wounded ! ;'' 

Ben. I feel it not. Go, Baturin, see that every thing we 
want, be brought to the ship— powder, victuals, stores, mo- 
ney '- 

Bat. Every thing is already on board* A most splendid 
booty. 

Ben. That I bestow among you — where is Athianasia ? 

Bat. Upon the staircase I saw her last. 

Ben. She does not mean, I hope— (if e is rushing out.) 

Enter Athanasia meeting Benyows&y. 

Athan. Where is my father ? 
Ben. Safe. 
Athan. Dead ! 
Ben. Alive ! 
Alton. Where ? 
Ben. In his room. 
Athan. You deceive me. 
Ben. No, indeed, * ; ; 
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Atkan* I hear firing. 

Befi, He resisted. * 

Atkan. Good God ! You are wounded*— 



Ben. A mere flesh wound ; be not alarmed* 

Atkan. I will away to ray father ! 

Ben, Spare his first grief. 

Atkan* Who is with him ? 

Ben, Cfustiew. 

At fan* Ah ! what have I done ? 

Enter Conspirator hastily. 

- Conspirator* The people surround the citadel. 

Ben, In arms ? 

Con, The troops assemble together, and are bent upon storm- 
ing it* 

Ben, Away, then to the ramparts. 

Con, We are few iu number ; all dispersed. 

Ben, {Musing for a moment.) Drive the women, children, 
and old men into the church, and threaten to set fife to it, if. 
they refuse us free passage. 

Con . Immediately • 

Ben, Bring the governor in chains upon the rampart— ^shew 
him to the people— his head answers for our safety. 

(Exit Conspirator, 

Atkan, Mercy ! mercy ! 

Ben, Be not alarmed— only a vague threat — the people love 
your father. 

Atkan, Who does not love him ! 

Ben, They will tremble for his life, and let us go in peace* 

Atkan, Ah, Benyowsky, you have it still in your power to 
re-estabjish all things. Once move give me up, and restore me 
and yourself to my father. Set him at liberty ! Open the gates 1 
You have fought as a hero, now act as a man ! your enemies 
are subdued, subdue now yourself I Exchange the laurel of vic- 
tory for the myrtle of love ! the dangers of the sea, for tran- 
quillity in my arms ! Come to my father, and loose his fetters,; 
receive, in return, together with his blessing, pardon for your 
followers, repose to your conscience, and you will confer on me 
happiness inexpressible ! '. ' 

Ben, Athanasia, whither roves your fancy I My wife~~ 

Atkan, Ah ! I know not what I say i 

Ben. The die is cast ! The great wheel of destiny irresistibly 
rolls, on* What mortal might shall grasp the spoke ? 

Atkan* Heavens protect me ! or this confusion will over- 
whelm me* 
* Ben. Sister I will perform what I promised you. 
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Con. [Comes back*) It has taken effect. 

Ben. Is every thing quiet ? * 

Con. They tremble at our threat, and entreat for peace. 

Ben. The governor 

Con. Exhorted them from the rampart not to spare his person. 

Ben. Ha! 

Con. Storm ! called he : I command it in the name of the 
Empress. 

Ben. Noble and great ! 

Con. But in vain. 

Ben. It is well! Nothing now detains "us; Let the drum 
beat, that the dispersed may collect themselves. Take the go- 
vernor in the midst of you ! in the harbour we will set him free. 
Load well your guns. Place cannon at the head of our forces ; 
march by them with lighted matches. There shall be no more 
hostility, no tumult, no shouts of triumph ; nothing to re-ani- 
mate the rage of the people. Go, I follow you. 

{Exit Conspirator* 

Ben. Come, dear Athanasia. 

Athan. (hesitating.) Oh, my paternal roof ! 

Ben. Look not on the past. 

Athan. Here was I born ! Here have I been fostered by a 
mother's love, and a father's tender care. 

Ben. Do not embitter your departure. 

Athan. For the last time ! 

Ben. Still you may choose. 

Athan. No, never shall I see again this abode of my youth- 
ful joys ; Never shall I hear again the mild voice of my father. 

Ben. You torture yourself and me. 

Athan. Forgive me ! [A drum is heard.) 

Ben. The minutes are precious. 

Athan. (Suppressing her anxiety.) I am ready. 
Ben. Beloved girl ! Separation from you would be terrible I 
^though still, even now, the choice is in your power— Remain or 

go. 

Athan. Remain ! — Ah, my father ! — Beat the drum !— 
Beat the drum ! that the noise may drown my voice !~— Away, 
away ! Bear me away ! 

Ben. Come to my brotherly arms. 

Athan. (Once more looking sorrowful around her.) Blessings 
on my old father. (Exeunt. 



The Scene changes. The hack ground represents a part of the 
Harbour. The Frigate ready for sailing ; the Crew busily em~ 
ployed ; the Conspirators run backwards and forwards. Con* 
fused noise heard on all hands. " Heave the Anchors !-— 
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Unfurl the sails !— The Wind is North— East by East : Pi- 
lot ! — Hallo there ! — They are coming ! — yonder is the party 
winding down the hill — good luck to us ! All is ready !— 
Huzza! huzza!" n 

{Benyowsky, Athanasia, Crustiew, and the other Con- 
spirators come forward • Governor in Chains, under a 
strong Guard, exhausted with rage. Meantime Crustiew 
aAd the Conspirator* run to the Ship, make arrangements, Give 
orders, fyc. Benyowsky approaches the Governor. Atha- 
nasia remains fiat fully standing at a distance ■. 

Ben. I have but a few moments. Do we part as friends ? 
(Governor throws a look of contempt upon him, turns away from 
him and gnashes his teeth.) That I was taken prisoner fighting 
against R ussians, was that a crime ? — That I have this day bro- 
ken these hard fetters, Is that a crime ? (Governor keeps a sullen 
silence.) Honour and patriotism summoned me ; to the fete of 
these my brothers, an> oath bound mine. (Governor does not 
answer.) I had left at home a pregnant wife — Old man ! what 
wouldst thou have done in my place ? (Governor stubbornly si" 
ient.) Am I not worthy of one word, of one look ? It is 
"Well ! What grief and rage do now condemn, your cooler blood 
to-morrow will excuse-— Farewel ! (Governor grasps his chain* 
in fury, and attemps to rush upon him. He is restrained. He sees 
Athanasia, beats his forehead with redoubled fury, and laments 
mloud.) 

Athan. (Throws herself at his feet.) Pardon, my father ! 

Gov. (Turning from her.) Who speaks to me ? 

Athan. Your blessing ! 

Gov* My curse pursue thee across the ocean I Mayst thou 
hear it in the storm ! hear it in the arms of thy paramour I trem- 
ble at it when the lightenings hiss around thee ; and when the 
sun shines, think with horror that it shines .upon the grave of 
thy murdered father ! When the thunder roars, may it sound rny 
curse into thine ear, and if a soft breeze murmur, mayst thou fan- 
cy it thy father's dying groan. May all abandon thee at thy last 
hour, as thou abandonest me ! Let nought but the image of thy 
wrathful father float before thy fevered brain ! Shouldst thott 
bear children, a grandsire's curse be their inheritance ; May 
their ingratitude revenge me on their mother! (Athanasia sinks 
speechless and half dead into Benyowsky* s arms. The Governor 
deeply affected.) Stay with me, my child ! My dear, deluded 
child, remain with me ! I am old and infirm. When thy mo- 
*ther died, she said to me, Weep not, I leave you, Athanasia, 
Wilt thou make a liar of thy dying mother ! A tew weeks, 
perhaps only a few days, how soon, they ace gone i Xhea will 
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I lay myself down and die, and thou mayst say— I have fulfill* 
cd the commands of my mother — I have closed, my father's 
eyes. 

Ben. [Agitated.) Spare her! 

Gov. Thou art my only joy — my only consolation ! I love 
thee with a father's fpndness ! so will no vile seducer love thee ; 
satiated in thine arms, he will repay thee with disgust ; whilst 
thy old father, in return for his blessing, asks but the gentle 
pressure of thy hand upon his eyelids, when they close them- 
selves in death. Oh ! that these locks were Jiot already grey ; 
in this sad moment would they whiten, and tje sight, perchance 
might move thee. (Athanasia attempts to raise herself y and falls 
fainting back.) , 

Ben. ( Very much moved.) God of heaven ! help ! — Seize her 
and bear her away. 

Gov* {Beside himself with anxiety and grief) Count Ben* 
yowsky, if thou believest in God, hear me ! I have never ofren- 
ded thee ! I have shewn the all the kindness in my power ! 
Thou hast robbed me of my all. Thou hast robbed me of my 
rank and honour 1 Leave me my daughter, and I sfill am rich ! 
Count Berryowsky, if thou believest in God, hear me !— For 
thine own wife's sake, who prays for thee at home 1 How can: 
God grant her prayer, if thou robbest me, a poor old man, of 
this my only jewel I For thy child's sake, which thou knewest 
not when thoa wentest from home, if thou wouldst not that it 
make thee a wretched Father ! What wouldst thou do with her ? 
see, already she is a corpse—restore to me the corpse of my 
daughter ! (He falls upon his knces 9 and stretches out his hands 
towards heaven.) Count Benyowsky, I have no words— I have 
no tears ; — but God has thunder ! 

Ben. [Very much agitated, lays the fainting Athanasia in 
tfte arms of the kneeling old man.) There, you have her, old 
man! (He draws out the picture of his wife.) fimflia ! my wife ! 
— Away on board ! (Confused tumult. All hasten on board.) 

Gov. (Pressing his daughter to his bosom in e£tacy 9 while he 
stretches out his other hand towards the ship.) God bless thee* • 
stranger ! God Almighiy bless thee !— (Tht curtain falls.) 
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Ditt. Well, then, have it fet to mufic ! 

Herr. Our forefathers trafficked, and their posterity reap the be- 
nefit. 

Ditt. Thefe moping humours become you mightily well— I^like 
them. 

Herr. Have I then infinuated myfelf ? 

Ditt, Better and better — you mud chat with me for an hour* 
(To Flint. J Flink ! chocolate* Our good old Herrman will break- 
jEafi with me* 

Herr. Ry no means — I am come to you on bufinefc. 
Ditt. (Gaping. J So J 
Herr. Firit of all, a meflage to your heart* 

Ditt. What ! is "my gloomy Herrmann a mefTenger of love ? , 

Herr. Why a metienger of love ? Your heart was formerly opea 
to compaflion* 

Ditt. Formerly only ?— -(moved J — that were hard* 
Herr. Heaven be praifed, that in this inftance you do not treat me 
with a cold jell* 

Ditt. Speak, dear Herrman-— your compaCGon is bail for the re- 
compence. 

Herr. I have been informed, that old Erlen is in great di&refi* 
Ditt. How !— Can I relieve him ? 
Herr. Poor old man ! — You recollect him ? 
Ditt. Recollect him ! — My fathers moft intimate friend.,. 
Herr. You recollect alfo in what manner this unfortunate man loft 
his all ? 

Ditt. 1 have heard fay in our trade. 

Herr. The fudden death of your father has thrown a veil over the 
event, which God alone can fee through. For my part, I am con- 
vinced of Eden's difpofnion — he never told a lye. 

Ditt. Well, then, what can I do for him ? v 

Herr. I think it an act of duty to fupport him; in what manner, 
I leave tosyour own difcretion. The man is honeft and noble mind- 
ed. To offer him your beneficence direct, 1 am furc he will not 
accept. 

Ditt. But through the hands of a third perfon— — 
Herr. As you pieafe. 1 have done my part, by making you ac- 
quainted with his deplorable fit u at ion. 

Ditt. I thank you for your anxiety to give me comfort. 
Herr. (With warmth,) In truth 1 Is not doing good flill a comfort 
to you ? 

Ditt. (Gently rebuking Herrmann ^Herrmann ! 
Herr. Pardon rr.e. Ar I taught you to read aud write, the tutor 
remains as yet freih in my meinoiy. 
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Ditt, (Takes Herrmann by the hand* J Good Herrmann! . . 
Hert. Now, one word on bufinefs as a merchant— Our correfpon- 
dence in Saxony— 
DitU Is very tedious. 

Herr. But consider the fine brown vitriol— -it is an object worth 
jour attention* 

DUt. Don't be angry, old friend — I prefer the Englifh vitriol ; it 
is at clear, and as hard as cryfial ; is much (boner diflblved in water, 
and melts eafier in fire. Now, my good old friend, 1 think that, for 
once, you will own I have faid a great deal on bufinefs, and with 
rationality too— is it not fo P 

Herr. Thank Heaven ! if now and then only the careful minded, 
and we! 1-inft rutted merchant, appear through the inexperience of your 
youth—it is as if I beheld your late father before me. We will thea 
save our vitriol from England—from HulL 

j)itt. From Hull! very well. Have we not done now? 

Herr. Yes. (Going.) 

Mitt. But my dear Herrmann, I -want money. 

Herr. Money again ! Much ? 
- Ditt. About two hundred pounds. I had the ill luck to loofe laft 
night. 

Jlerr. The coffer is your own-— here is a fum juft come in — {gives 
hit* a pocket-book. J 

. Ditt. But do not give it me in anger — put oh a fmHing coun- 
tenance. 

Herr. Young man, I love you - ; and from the gratitude I bear your 
late father, I think it my duty to act with fincerity toward you, his 
fon. I mud therefore inform you, if you continue to go on in this 
manner, inevitable ruin will be the confequence. 

Ditt. No, «o! 

Herr. Ycs^ Yes! — I am almoft ahSamed to own that I taught you 
to cypher ; fSfcu feems as if multiplication were totally forgotten, and 
lhat you had only remembered fubftraction. 

Ditt. Patience, good old man ? it is but two months Ace I be- 
came of age. 

Herr. For drat very reafon, in two yean time it would be to late 
to remind you 

Ditt* Youth « the feafon for enjoyment. 

Herr. And is not a pure and moderate enjoyment of the amufe- 
ments and pleafures of this life fufficient ? Oh ! Let me entreat you 
once more, my dear Frederick— pardon me for, calling you fon. 

Ditt. (Gives him his hand. J Willingly — with all my heart. 

Herr. As you are a youjg beginner, and but little acquainted 
with the art of gain, endeavour to Dreferve and keep that which 
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Providence has blefled you with, through the induftrf of your refpeft* 
cd father, and confider the comfortable fituation you are placed in ; 
-while many a youth, unprovided for, is compelled to ftruggte through 
difficulties innumerable to earn a livelihood — remember this incident. 
Ditt. Good luck and handfome women bellow their favors mod 
rarely on merit* 

Herr. You have a good head, and a tender heart— what megrim 
can have whirled you into this 11 range element ? 
DitU The megrim of youth, 

Herr. Avoid thofe (harpers who go about from place to place, 
making it their bufinefs to lead youth aftray. Call off fuch vagabonds 
from about your perfbn— f pointing at Flink.j 
Flini. Your humble fervant. 

Ditt, Confider my leifure hours, good Herrmann— one jovial day 
is worth more to me than a whole tedious year, 
Herr. Employ your heart, 
Ditt. I do, * 

Herr. Look out for a virtuous girl, 
DitU I do that every day. 
Hem And when you have found——— 
Ditt. Oh ! I have found them by dozens. 
Herr* Then marry one. 

Ditt. Hem ! — yes, to marry may furely be a good pafiime ; but 
matrimony with fome mull be damned tedious. 

Herr. Oh ! had you but known your good parent s* - 

Ditt. One (wallow does not make fummer. 
Herr. Neither do a pair of withered trees make winter. 
Ditt. I have not ik| genius of Socrates to guide my choice*; 
Herr. The heart 

' Ditt. That beats for every fine girl — there is the gentle Emely— < 
the roguifli Caroline — the pouting Henrietta-— the modeft Sophia- 
Sophia ! — Hop, Hop ! — No, (he does not belong to my regifter. 
Herr. Who is this Sophia ? 

Ditt. An attractive, lovely girl — virtuous without pride — model! 
without baihfuinefs— witty without ridicule-— and prudent without a& 
fe&ation. 

Herr. That picture refembles your late mother. Would to God, ' 
that it may alfo in future refemble your wife ! 

Ditt. But, to my forrow, this amiable creature is only a chamber- 
maid. 

Herr. I would much 4 rather have you married to fuch a chamber- 
maid, than to fee you ramble and rove about any longer. 

Ditt. (Laughing. J Then you recommend a good wife as a certain, 
meyer-failing remedy againft all dileafes of the foul ? 
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* Hcrr* Yes, I do* A good wife is a fliield againft {edu&ion ; and 
the comfort of domeflic blifs is a healing balfam for all worldly wounds* 

Ditt. Hearing you fpeak thus, who would believe you to be an, 
old bachelor ? 

Herr, It grieves me to own I am one. Poverty has always driven 
love far from me. Pity, but do not mock a poor old man, whofe lot 
from infancy has been to work hard for his daily maintenance ; and, 
therefore, to give up life's choiceft blefGng — how often, when ia 
evening's cheaful hours I wit netted the mutual happinefe of your pa- 
rents, has my heart o'erflowed, and my eyes have been moid with 
tears ? , How often, when fleeplefs on my folitary couch, have I reck- 
oned ever an exercife in algebra, to prevent the recollection of thofe 
unhappy wiflies which belong not to the account of my life ? — Pity 
me. 

Ditt, Good Herrmann, if pecuniary concerns have alone been the 
caufe of preventing you from going to the altar of Hymen, then 
marry— 1 will double your pay, and give up half my houfe to you* 

Herr* Should 1 alfo aflift in plundering you ? 

Ditt. I (hall then begin to fave, when I know for whom I do it— 
for the friend of my faiher — the inftructor of my youth. O yes, dear 
Herrmann, give me this pleafure — Marry. 

Herr, Too late. 

Ditt. Good fortune late in life — is like fine weather in autumn—* 
tone enjoys it doubly. 

Herr, (injeft) Should I probably increafe the number of your amo« 
rous intrigues, by taking a wife ? 

Ditt, Fy, Herrmann — that is not kind — I mean it well. 

Herr, And I am only jesting. Your goodnefs has given me com- 
fort. God favour your defigns, and blefs yotPfrith a good and virtu- 
ous wife — when I can no longer write, I will rock the cradle of your 
children* [Exit* 



SCENE IV. 



Enter Flink. 

DM. {looking earneftfy after Hetrmann) The mod honest man I 
Itnow. 

Flink, faftdej 'Tis time for me to grumble, that I may be called 
hone ft too. 

Ditt, Had I not him— 

Flink, You would have no Hypocondriack in the houfe. 

Ditt, He is right: my manner of living is like a Chinefe picture,. 
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compofed of many colours, but without light and (hade. Devouvng 
is not enjoying ; nor is turning over leaves, reading. 

Flink. That founds as if to-day were your fiftieth birth-day. 

Ditt. (rtJUcting) A lovely girl— a wife. Ah ! where flfidi I 
ind her ? 

Flink. Here in my hand [holds out a Utter to him.) 

Ditt. What have you got there ? 

Flink. A letter from Mifs Emily. 

Ditt. Welcome ! this will diflipate my thoughts, (reads. J 

Flink. Dilfipate them ! metbinks the girl is too good for diflipat- 
ing only your thoughts. 

Ditt. Do you alfo begin to preach ? 

Flink. A gentle dove— — - 

Ditt. Say rather a gofling. 

Flink. Chafte as a nun 

Ditt. (laughing). Flink admiring chaftity. 

Flink. A heart full of love— 

Ditt. To herfelf. 

Flink. Well read. 

Ditt. In the journal of fafhion. 

Flink. Handfome as the graces-— 

Ditt. But not as Sophia. 

Flink. She is not a chamber-maid, to be fure. 

Ditt. Enough of your praife % I don't like thofe girls whofe mouths 
one is obliged to flop with kifles, to prevent their talking nonfenfe. 

Flink. Then you do not like the attractive Emily ? 

Ditt. Oh yes, I do love her — why fliould I not ? you fee we cor* 
refpond. 

Flink. But correfpondence and a marriage contract are two very 
different things. 

Ditt. One has all forts of vexation in this world to encounter with 
— lodes at play — quarrels with friends ; in ihort, the best one can do 
to forget them, is to gather fweets from the lips of a pretty girl. 

Flink. (ajidt) Oh, dear me, my good Madame Luppnitz. 

Ditt. But to marry-— what a pity that Sophia is only a chamber* 
maid. 

Flink. fafidej The florin, however, I have earned fairly. 

Ditt. Yet what am I ? a mere child of luck ; what can I balance 
againft Sophia's charms ? a handful of gold. 
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SCENE V. 

Enter Hadibrath fan old Man with a grey beard, and half 

drcjfcd neat and plain. J 

Hade. Good day, my fon ! 

Ditt. Be welcome, honeft Hadebrath ! atlaft you baveoitce more 
found vour way to your pupil. 

Hade, God forbid that I mould not have found my way— -f with a 
ftrious look at FUnk) leave us alone. 

FUnk. (fnappijh) Whenever my inafler commands me, not other- 
wife. 

Hade, (cold andfevere) Fellow ! thou haft yefteiday taken a bribe 
to circumvent thy matter. Be gone ! 

FUnk. (afide) Damned conjurer. [Exit* 

Hade, (aftonijied) What ! does that mean reverend father ? pati- 
ence, bis time is not yet come. 

Ditt. You feem to be acquainted with the lateft occurrences of my 
houfe, although for feveral weeks paft you have difappeared. 

Hade. I was always near thee* 

Ditt. But not invifible ? 

Hade. I have followed thee from the faro-table to the tavern, and 
frrm the dwellings efpleafure to the huts of the poor. 

Ditt* Incomprehenfible. 

Hade. Thou gameft*— thou loofeft great fums— I have forgiven 
thee ; for when I looked into thy heart, I found it free from greedi- 
nefs of gain* 

Dtft» A mortal to look into my heart. 

Hade. Thou drinkeft — thou get'ft intoxicated merely to oblige 
hypocrites. 

Ditt. That is true alfo. 4, 

Hade. Thou trifleft with young maidens-— take care— I forgive 
thee, becaufe thine heart is not inclined to fenfual pleafures. 

Ditt. Extraordinary I by heaven. 

Hade. Thou did ft defcend to the habitations of mifery to dry up 
tears in fee ret— for that be blefled. (in afolemn manner lays his hand 
upon him.) 

Ditt. What means this ! am I furrounded by ghofts and fpe&res ? 

Hade* Thou did ft fave a pitiable^ radefman from flawing and de« 



flrUction but two days ago— for that ve blefled. 
Ditt. Man ; when I did that I was quite alone 
Hade. I was always near thee. 
Ditt. No one knew me. 
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Hade. I knew thee. 

Ditt. Oh ! thou art incomprchenfible— if I am found worthy to 
be inftru&ed in what feems fupernatural, why doft thou not fatisfy my 
third after higher knowledge ? 

Hade. I have fpied thee out— have held my ftaffbefore thee, as the 
philofopher did to Alcibiades ; but young man, art thou already able 
to look into the fun, and fee the fpots ? k no weft thou already the bot- 
tomlefs pit into which the ftars vanith ? the luminaries from which 
new ftars a rife ? 

Ditt. I do not underftand you. 

Hade. Endure— learn— be filent — and above all things, forget ! 

Ditt. What (hall I forget ? 

Hade. Enough for to day. (after a paufe) I did promife to give 
thee information of thy friend Blunt. 

Ditt. (haftily) Of Blunt ? my dear American friend ? 

Hade. He greets thee. 

Ditt. I fuppofe him dead* 

Hade. He is dead. 

Ditt. (in great agitation, yet doubtful) then it muft be his ghoft. 

Hade, (with referve) his ghoft ! 

Ditt. (animated) thou couldft forever make me obedient untothee> 
and fetter me to thyfelf, if thou wouldft let me fee the ghoft of Blunt. 

Hade. I could — but dare I ? 

Ditt. It is not from ruriofjty — but friendfhip. 

Hade. That would be fomething (takes hold of both his bands, 
end looks fiedfaJUy at him for fame time) it is true. 

Ditt. Oh ! then let me, thou fearcher of my heart ! let me behold 
the friend of my youth again (takes a miniature from againfi the wall) 
My gentle William (looking at the picture with tendernefs) 

Hade. Give me the picture (taking it from Ditthelm's hand (fold. 
thy hands — look up to heaven, and be filent. (Dittlidm does what 
he is defired. Hadehrath holds the piclure up with both hands— 
his body trembling— his eyes rolling —all on afudden it feems as if 
his whole frame had received an electric fhock- — his countenance begins^ 
to brighten ; and with an elevated fmite, turns round to the reflUfi 
Ditt helm— lays his hand foftly on hisfhoulder, and fays) thou (halt 
fee him. 

Ditt. When? when ? . ■* i 

Hade. When ? (after a paufe) it\ a few weeks. 

Ditt. Why not fooner ? why dot to-day ? 

Hade, (much difquieted) To dty I go to prifon. 

Ditt. [furprifed) To prifon. 

Hade. I have given bail for an honeft man ; he cannot pay, nor! 
cither — he is fled. I fly r H ot. 
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Ditt, Are there likewife dungeons for a man who is endowed with 
filch lingular knowledge? 

Hade. Oh, yes ; becaufe this man refpeQs the law ; for the reft 
I am at liberty there, and fliall he always fluttering about thee* 

Ditt. But how long ? 

Hade. In three times nine days, a {hip from Smyrna will caft anchor 
in our haven : welcome will be the trcafures which my brethren fend 
to me from Egypt— welcome for the fake of the'poor. 

Ditt. Three times nine days ! an age ! why don't you a(k of your 
wealthy pupil ? 

Hade. I never afk. 

Ditt. But I afk the honour of your confidence-— how much does 
the fum amount to ? 

Hade. One hundred dollars. 

Ditt. [divides the contents of his pocket-booh) Here they are. 

Hade, {takes hold of both his hands, and looks Jledfaflly at him 
for a few moments,) Yes ; thou giveft it with pleafure. 

Ditt, Surely* 

Hade, (takes the money and f peaks zoith a true and feeling heart) 
Oh ! didft thou know the mifery that this fum will mitigate ! have 
thanks — have thanks — noble youth. 

Ditt. When (hall I now fee ray friend ? 

Hade, (after confidering a moment, he again fpeaks in afolemn 
tone of voice) This very day. 

Ditt. In the night. 

Hade, Impoftors avail tbemfelves of night. When the thirty -third 
minute ef the third hour approaches, thy friend Blunt (hall appear unto 
dice. 

Ditt, Where ? 

Hade. I will conduct thee, (going) 

Ditt* But his picture ? 

Hade, From the hand of a friend thou {halt receive it again. [Exit, 



SCENE VI. 

Ditt. (alone) What a man ! and only the agent of an Higher 
Power can excite fear and love—- trembling and confidence in every 
/breaft ; did he not know each of my fee ret a tl ions ? each of my very 
thoughts? Nay, even — Oh ! if he but keeps his promife — why do I 
doubt ? (looks about frightened) I muft not offend hiir?— - he may hear 
me- — furely he will be punftual to his word — and then, good Herr- 
mann, (hall I dill be furrounded by deceivers ? 
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SCENE VII. 



Enter Flink. 

DitU Better come nearer, flili my friend — you flep with much 
boldnefs before me. 

Flink* I hope, that the conjurer— N 
Ditt. Refpea, Mailer Flink. 

Flink. With his adminiftering fpirits has not bely'd you* 
DitU Have a care, him thou canft not deceive. 
Flink, To be fure — to him, 1 am a mere apprentice. 
Ditt. Silent ! 

Flink. A poor fervant— honeft and merry — a little ft up id perhaps* 
•DitU Enough ; what have you got there ? 
Flint. My monthly accompts, honorable Sir ! 
Ditt. How often mud I repeat it to you, Flink, that I am not 
honorable ? 
Flink. But— 

Ditt. Italian beggars call every body, " My Lord," and German 
cheats falute all travellers by the title of «' Excellence ;" you are 
either going to beg or cheat. 

Flink. Ah J No, Mr. Ditthelm, my parents were but fimple 
people*— I was not brought up to fo advantageous a profeflion. 

DitU [Laughing) A genius knows no limits ; give it here, [takes 
the bill and reads) " For (hoe-blacking four dollars." Fellow ! four 
dollars worth -of {hoe-blacking would ferve a whole regiment of fbJdiers. 
Flink. Afk pardon, it is patent blacking. 

DitU "For {having foap and brumes five dollars ;" By Zoroaller's 
beard ! thou art a file her. 

Flink, Do you only employ me as a fervant ? 

Ditt. " For fattening the hand of a watch five dollars." [flaring 

Flink in the face, who looks at him without fear) Do you know what 

Herrmann would fay to all this f [Flink Jkrugs up his Jkoulders, and 

Jhakes Ids head) " If this continues [he would/ay) then will the hand 

of the watch foon point at the hour of bankruptcy ?" 

Flink. People of faftiion have their watches repaired by Monfieur 

Recot, and Monfieur Recot is expenfive. A German to be fure would 

have charged only half the fum ; but Monfieur Recot is no German. 

Ditt. " For curing the favourite fpaniel ten dollars." Fellow 2 

I gave but five for him. 

Flink. I believe it, for he is an honefl dog. 

Ditt. That is more than thou canft fay of thyfelf. 

Flink, Afk pardon, Mr. Ditthefm— formerly, give me leave to 
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obferve, dogs were taken to fbepherds to be cored ; but in our day* 
we have doctors for that purpofe, and they cannot be paid wiih filver. 

Ditt. Obfeive me, Flink ! I don't mind being cheated, but with 
a little more delicacy, if you pleafe. 

Flink, I am but a young beginner — you mud have patience* 

Ditt. There, take your trafh. 
_ Flink. Shall I difcharge it? 

Ditt. (laughing J If ihou art not afraid that one day or other thy 
confeience will bring thee to the gallows. 

Flink. Oh ! the gallows is only an encouragement to become a 
greater rogue, 

Ditt. (fmilingj Add to your bill, "for witty fimplioity, five 
dollars." 

Flink. A fine premium — my mafleris fpoiled for abookfeller. 



SCENE VIII. 

Enter Baron Bo lb^en stern. 

Baron Bold. Good morning cher Ami ! (to Flink) A difti of 
chocolate, my friend. 

Ditt. Welcome Baron ! I thought you were flill in the arms of fleep. 

Baron Bold. The morning was fo fine— fo inviting— 

Ditt. For a walk ? 

Baron Bold. No, for. a party at billiards ; I am no friend to walk- 
ing — pacing up and down without an aim. 

Ditt. Without an aim ? one can admire and contemplate the beau- 
ties Of nature. 

Baron Bold. For that purpofe one has landscapes hung up againft 
the walk, and flower-pots placed before the windows— (Flink brings 
the chocolate J — (the Baron fips it) then point out to me, chtr ami, the 
beauties of nature ; as one always (peaks of its attractions, but never of 
its deformities : here blow rofes and violets very well ; but yonder t. 
am flung by nettles, and all the folds of my coat hang full of burs; 
here lings a nightingale very prettily — but at the fame time, 1 am 
tormented with the nafly chafers that flutter about my ears. Enjin^ in 
the morning I am wetted with dew — at mid-djy I am fcorched by heat, 
— in the afternoon I am fm^tbered with dull — and in the evening I am 
Jbitten with gnats — (to Flink) — fetch me a glafs of liqueur. 

Ditt. You will get into a law fuit with the poets. 

Baron Bold. Je ne difpute pas de gouts. 1 have ?ried every thing— 
ejflcure\ a German has no name for it. I muft «.-wn, that 1 have no 
where found fo much amufement as at the billard table. - 
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Ditt. You are right— it enfures and preferves a£tivity. 

Baron Bold. It Charpcns the undei Handing — 

Ditt, And excites the paffions. 

Baron Bold. Where is enjoyment without paflion ? 

Ditt. The philofophers on the contrary — 

Baron Bold. Have found out a language which no one underftandfs 

Ditt. The moral'.!) s— • 

Baron Bold. Are tedious, ( he fzc alloxan the liqueur )— (to FlinkJ 
Fetch me a fandwich.— Zr?^n mon ami, it remains a f*c\ that gaming 
only can fetter a man of tafle. 

Ditt. Gaming and love. 

Baron Bold. You will be at the Countefs's to-day ? 

Ditt. To play, or to love ? 

Baron Bold. Both, if you pleafe ; but this Countefs is already fur 
le ret our. 

Ditt. She has a lovely chamber-maid. 

Baron Bold. Yes ; has the little rogue bewitched you loo ? A pity 
Ihe is fo uninformed, 

Ditt. Uninformed ! I beg your pardon ; flie feems to me, as welt 
informed as her rank in life requires. 

Baron Bold. Tan t pis ! She has, Heaven knows where, imbibed 
principle ; for, would you believe it, the other evening wifliing her 
a bon repos, at the fame time offering to kifs her, (he had the imper- 
tinence to falute, me with a box on the ear. 

Ditt. What Cato could have withftood the temptation ? 

Baron Bold. She is handiome, but cold — cold as a billiard balL 
Away with that beauty, who promifes as little enjoyment as the flower 
in the hand of the Queen of Clubs. 

Ditt. Damn the Queen of Clubs ; {he reminds me of the ill-luck I 
had yefterday. 

Baron Bold. You play with fuch an honourable indifference ; with 
f o much negligence ; the Countefs is quite charmed with you. She 
faid " this young man may in time become a favorite in our circles ;" 
then fpoke of an ancient family extincl of the fame name, in Thurin- 
gen, and was of opinion, that by tracing back your pedigree, it might 
probably be difcovered that you ase a defcendentof the fame. 

Ditt. And what of all that ? I am of opinion, my family are ae- 
fcendents of the man in armour on the Dutch ducats. 

Baron Bold. Bon, bon, ha, ha, ha, ventre bleu ! We forget our 
billiards ; (hall we play a game for ten of thofe men of your family ? 

Ditt. ( takes his hat and fiukj — If you give me eight points. 

[Both exit. 
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SCENE IX. 



Flink alone* 



F&nk. Eight points ? That he may give him on the table of chance, 
and (I ill win the match. Yes, yes, this game is a picture of life ; he 
tbit undcrftands fchemingj let his ball roll gently, and will gain his 
point, without exciting any commotion ; but he that always forces his 
ball, in order to make a brilliant appearance, will overfhoot his mark 
licre, and lofe himfclf eif#where. 



SCENE X , 

A Room in Mrs. Erl en's Houfe. 

Mrs. Erlen, ( Alone, knitting ; a bo6k laying open upon the table 
before her, %n which, at the fame time, Jhe is reading, failing, and 
Jhaking her headJ—Afpm a fall out about romances ; muft every 
thing be called fanaticifm that is not quite agreeable to cuftom ? when 
1 was young, Poets wrote their fonnets of love under a thatched roof, 
and were contented with bread and milk. Twenty years later, this 
fweet contentment is turned into ridicule ; but with me it remains, 
and I revere it ; forbearance at the fide of a good hufband, ceafes to 
be an art, or a fa-riftce. • Is my life a romance ? Has not experience 
fpoken juftly to my heart ? Are we not poor ! very poor ! yet where 
is the wife with whom I would change condition ? 



SCENE XL 

Enter Enfign Erl en. 

Tnfign ErUn. Good morning, dear mother* 

Mrs. Erlen. Welcome, dear Charles. What do you bring me ? 

Erl. My whole heart, and the half of my p3y« 

Mrs* Erl. Dear boy ! how can you coatent yourfelf with fo 
little? 

ErL Were not you contented, when with a fmall income you de- 
frayed the great expences of my liberal education ? 
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Mrs. Erl. We lived retired and fparingly ; but you mutt 4° ho- 
nour to your fervice. 

Erl, If ever ihe Prince fhould a(k roe, why my coat looks fo fliab- 
by p my anfwer will not, I think, difgrace his fervice. 

Mrs. Ell. You are young, and fhould enjoy life. 

Erl. I do. By pulling thefe Utile favings mom hi y upon your 
(able, I am furnifhed each lime with four weeks enjoyment of life. 

Mrs. Erl. But your brother officers will think you avaricious, or 
do ihcy perhaps — 

EtI. Stop, mother ! 

Mrs. Erl. You will expofe yourfelf to their mockery. 

Erl. Beuer than if my confcience were to mock my heart. 

Mrs. ErL {Embraces him and clafps him in her arms) — Dear 
Charles ! what prince is rich enough to buy of me the penlion you 
beflow. 
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Sophia. (Who on beholding her brother in her mother's arms, 
runs up to thtmj — Spare a fmall corner for me, brother-rYCdre^Bj 
•her mother. J 

Mrs. Erl, Sophia here alfo ? Children you procure me a chearful 
morning. 

Sophia. Welcome, dear brother ; we 'have not feen each other this 

Erl, Is lhat my fault ? Why do y outbid my coming to fee you ? 

Mrs. Erl. What ! have you forbidden biro ? 

Sophia. Certainly ; he is an officer — the world fhould not know 
that his filter is in fervitude. 

Erl, Fie, Sophia ! I have a great inclination' to put it in the 
newfpapen this very day. 

Sophia. Very well, Mr. Splutterer ; if you are ever fo much in- 
clined, I have only the wi(h of keeping my fituation in life a fecret, 
to prevent your being fneered at in the honourable one you ' hold, in 
(he fervice of a great Prince. 

ErL, He that could do that, would only brand hi) own. 

Sophia. In the eyes of the reafonable ; but they are as fcarce as 
thofe people who have not had the fmall-pox. ■ 

Mrs. Erl. Sbeisright. ■ -* -J 

Stphia. " Enfign Erlen is brave," I often bear thy old ColoneJ, 
lay when he vlfits the Countefs, fometimes at her toilet — my eyes be- 
C 
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come moid with tears, and the comb trembles in my hand — I get re- 
proved for my negligence ; but that I do not mind in hearing my bro- 
ther well fpoken of. 

ErL And the word, brother, never efcapes your lips ? 
Sophia. Have I not lived long enough in the great world, to know 
what imprefhon that would make on the Colonel ? Surely, it would 
give him an opportunity of calling out to you on the parade, " Mr. 
Erlen, I have feen your filler this morning, (he underflands curling 
and bair-dreffing very prettily." 
ErL Well! and what of that—r- 
M rs. ErL She is righr v dear fon. ' 
ErL 1 think not, mother ; the Countefs already knows— 
Sophia. The Countefs has too much pride to trouble herfelf about 
my furnamc— (he calls me Sophia, and that is all* 

Erten. A good and noble 'heart is a charter for all ranks. 
Sophia. Sit down at the writing-defk, Mr. Philofopher ! and con- 
vert all ranks by your proverbs : enough for me, that as before, in the 
houfe of the Countefs 1 /hall always drop a courtefy to Enfign Erlen ; 
but in this houfe here, he is my dear brother Charles. 
ErL Here, and every where. 

Sophia. Stop fir,' What in this world ought to be done, is done, 
and dares not to be done— -the fons of Adam mud learn from 
us, Eve's daughters. ' * 

ErL Only, however, when you are not in lore. 
Sophia. Well recollected ; and now, dear mother, here is a fmall 
portion of my favings. (Puts into her hand two pieces of gold. J 
Mrs. ErL So foon again, my child P 

Sophia. The Countefs made me a prefent yeftcrday of a call off 
drefs, which I havedifpofed of. " ; • 

Mrs. ErL You deprtvq&ourfelf, dear girl* — your drefs is plain — 
Sophia. But neat : is iftutt ? 

ErL I feel concerned, mother* Sophia does more than me. 
Mrs. ErL (to Sophia)— This moment he brought me half his pay. 

[Sophia embraces her brother. 
ErL That is all nothing ; but a girl of eighteen giving up a fine 
drefs — 

Sophia. Dear brother, if I did not know you to be a young officer, 
1 fhould have guefled it by your jetting. 

Mrs. ErL But Sophia ! what fays the Countefs to your always 
appearing before her in your own plain drefs, when fhe gives you pre* 
fents of finer ? 

Sophia. If her lady (hip is difpleafed, I fay I have put into the lot- 
tery, that is a fort of gambling-— in her eyes any game is pardonable. 
Mrs. ErL I entreat you both, not to make known to your father 
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your afliftance — his noble pride would rather let him flarve, than live 
on your beneficence. 

ErL Yes ; if he calls that beneficence which love and duty require. 

Sophia, It is beneficence furely, but only to ourfelves. ' 

Mrs, ErL Hufti ! I hear him coming, 

[Shefecrets the money* 





SCENE XIII. 

Enter Mr, Erlen. 

Mr, Erlen. (With a bundle of papers under his arm ; when he 
Jleps in at the door, Jlarts J— Hey dcy ! I have juft left a fine^ fur- 
nifhed houfe, but my hut is much more finely ornamented — (Jon and 
daughter go to meet and kifs him/ — Be welcome children ! be wel- 
come ! how do you do ? 

Sophia, Very well, dear father. 

Mr. Erlen, And you ? ' 

ErL Tolerable. 

Mr. Erlen. Why but tolerable ? 

ErL You know I have but little inclination for a foldjer's life ; 
befides, I want- 
Mr. Erlen. A good and courageous heart is all that a foldier wants, 
and that you have I am fure. 

ErL It is my paternal inheritance. 

Mr, Erlen. If that is true, you are a rich heir, although, thefe 
walls are bare. 

ErL I fliould yet be happy if I thought you fo. 

Mr, Erlen, Am I then otherwifc^NCan you doubt my happinefs 
in the prefence of your mother? , ^ 
v ErL Want, at your advancing a^fc- 

Mr, Erlen, What do you calFwant ? Thofe who can fupply their 
need's are weSi fupported. 

ErL Can you do t^at ? 

Mr, Erlen. Oh, yes ! for I am content ; do you think we go 
hungry to bed ? Your mother's dear hands prepare daily what my 
indudry produces, and our plain food is well favoured with her eon- 
flam ferenity. Should you perceive tears in her eyesj the ftntike of 
the kitchen fire is the caufeof them. 

Mrs. ErL Yes, my good Erlen, I fhould be contented, fatisficd,. if 

ly— 
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Mr. Erlen. No one lives on earth, whofe contentment is not at 
tiroes croffed by an, if only — let us hear the tendency ofyour's ? 

Mrs. ErL If only — Sophia were not obliged to ferve. 

Mr, Erlen. To ferve ! what means that ? Were (he rich, proud, 
vain— then would (lie ferve, and what a fervitude ? My daughter is a 
chamber-maid ; but that guards her probably from the misfortune of 
becoming her own (lave* 

Mrs, Er/. It grieves me to think (he is a ftranger in our houfe. 

Mr, Erlen. (prtjjing Sophia's hand) She will never be a ftraBger 
in our hearts. Believe me, children, believe it from my experience, 
that life's enjoyment may be collected from the moft common plants, 
if pains are taken to learn the art of the induftrious bees, how to pene- 
trate into the very heart of the flower. 

Mrs, ErL That art you have always practifed under your preffing 
difficulties and diftrefles. 

Mr, Erlen. And rejoice at the elafticity of my fpirit. 

Mrs, ErL You have again brought home a large heap of papers* 

Mr, ErUn, Yes, God be thanked ! here is work for a whole 
month, and if only— there, now I have caught myfelf at an, if only — 

Mrs. ErL Imruft it to your family. 

Mr, ErUn. I was going to fay, if only my debts were paid, that anx- 
iety might no longer lay at the hearts of my creditors, nor at my own* 

Mrs, Erlcn. 1 don't know — to day— but let us hope. 

[Mr. ErUn draws his hand acrofs his forehead. 

Sophia. How was it poflible, my father, that by your induftry — 

ErL How can you afk, Sophia ? Confider the expence of our 
education — 

Mr. Erlen. The expence of your education has been defrayed from 
a capital which is inexhauilible— fatherly love accompliftied it. No, my 
dear children, a misfor^une^that befel me ten years ago, has thrown us 
back fo far, that at my advpipei tge, it will be impoflible by my la- 
bour to bring you forward agaja* 

Mrs. ErL We were boih; poor whea we married ; but we had, 
through care, faved -up a pretty capital* 

Mr. ErL Seven thoufand dollars. 

Mrs, ErUn, Which your father took to the old banker, 
pittbeim. 
. Sophia, (much perplexed J Ditthelm ! 

Mr. ErUn. He was my friend. » 

ErL and cheated you ? 

Mr. Erlen. That would have hurt me much more than the lofs^of 
my money. No, he meant well with me J was to have given me a 
{hare in his flcuriflhing bufiuefs: itfo happened, that juft when I took 
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to him the faved-up fum, he was overwhelmed with bufinefs, and could . 
not at that moment give me a receipt for iu 

Mrs. Erf. He wifhed your father to take the money back again, 
and return with it the next morning — 

Mr. Erlen. Why mould I ? Was I not allured of the integrity 
«f my friend ? 

Mrs. Er/, In about half an hour after, by a paralytic Broke— ■ 

Mr. Erlen. I loft a proved friend. 

Mrs. Ert. And the indefatigable earnings of eight tedious years, 

Sophia, {with vehemence J What ! could his Tom be fo bale as to 
deny the debt? 

Mr. Erlen. His fun was then a child — the executors and guardian* 
did iheir duty. I had no vouchers. 

EH. But his books — your word — your oath- 
Mr. Erfen. The fum was not entered in his books. Herrmann, hi* 
trufty clerk, was queftioned about it — every place was fearched — I 
defcribed the notes, the paper they were put in — all was in vain ! No- 
thing could be found. God only knows what became of the money. 

Sophia. Poor father ! what you mull have felt. 

Mr. Erlen. Afk your mother if (he perceived any change in tne ? 
I walked in the fields forafew hours lo recover myfelf; there I fhed 
tears, but they were devoted to my friend — not to my money. Nor, 
till the next morning, did I difclole to your good mother, what I feared 
would have occafioned her a fleeplefs night. 

Mrs. Erl. How willingly would I have fhared if with thee. 

Mr. Frlcn. She condufted herfelf on this trying occafion with for- 
titude and greatnefs of foul. We had a* cook, Die undertook that 
office herfelf. I kept for you a tutor, but then became myfelf your 
inflruftor — fo one calamitous moment brought forth many a cheerful 

animates our faculties, and 

■ ;r io our vjial IpirdMM't- hav* lived fparingly, and 
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your father, a#he dflgPlis time baaween his children 

and his bufinefs, could not certainly earn fo much* he had done be- 

Mr. Erlen. But yet we were contented, and are fo flill— Enough, 
children, and already loo much of a lucklefs hour, as 1 count my good 
fortune by years. Dear wife, have you thought of providing to wcl- 
■:■■■? Is the clotfiVlaid ? 

Afrj. Fri. A couple of cabbages out of our own garden is all that 
can fet before them. 
Mr. Erlen. Do you know what Goth£ fays ? " How happy am 
.Dat my heart feel's the (imple, harmlefsjoy of that man who brings 
ion his table a cabbage of his own railing^" And dare I add, how 
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bappy am I, who aflerable round my table, children who have grown 
up nealthy under my attentive care — who give a luftre to poverty 
through their virtuous pride— and who reward with affe&ion, what 
parental love has done for them* Come children ! come to my arms ! 
[Enfign, ErUn and Sophia, hajitn towards him, and fall into 
his arms. Mrs, Erlen wipes from her cheek a tear of affec- 
tion* — The curtain drops, 

END OF THE FIRST ACT. 



ACT II. SCENE I. 



A public walk adjoining to afreet ^ of which fome houfes are vifiblc m 

r 

Madame Luppj*itz and Emily. 

Emily. ( Is feat ed on a bench, playing with her fan and yawning ,• 
Madame Luppnitz walking backwards and forwards^ looking about) 
—Time hangs very heavily on my hands. 

Madame Lup. You are ufuaily very much for walking. 
/Emily. Oh, yes, in the evening, when there is a variety of com- 
pany ; but at prefent, trees are the only objects to look at. 

Mad. Lup. Which the feafon of fpring has covered with blofToms. 

Emily. And one only gets freckled. 

Mad, Lup. Don't you hear the nightingale ? 

Emily. With a great deal of pleafure do I hear the frogs, for 
bow I (hall foon have their {pawn for my wa(h- water. 

Mai, Lup. And alfo hean-bloffoms— is it not true ? 

Emily. Yes, the MofTom rf|Anji makes a very fofi {kin. 

Mad. Lup. Very foon, iffiMWr, you will have no occafion for 
tfeofe arts. jS^fS' * 

Emily. Why oft ? '■'****. 

Mad. Lup. You will be married. 

Emily. Shall I then no longer ft rive to appear hand fome ? 

Mad. Lup. A hufband accuftoms himfelf to any thing. 

Emily. Yes ! a hufband — but there are other gentlemen beGde* 
him ; and then the want of amufement— 

Ma^. Lup. For that we have aflemblies, and town-talk — matri- 
monial differences, and domeftic p!eafures. At prefent, dear child, 
employ your thoughts only about what you fhould with to have for 
your bridal drefs. 

Emily. White fat tin with lilac riband. 
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Mad. Lup. Then fhort and good — the romance between j«u 
and DittheU mull be at an end. 

Emily. That is a pity. 

Mad. Lup. Love delayed ia like a journey poflponed, which ia 
the end comes to nothing. 

Emily. Is it then my fault ? 

Mad. Lup, 1 know three or four mothers who have alio the 
fitne intention ; we mull, therefore, be before them. 

Emily. But bow? 

Mad. Lup. This young gentleman flutters about, and warble* fit 
fwccily , it is time to finge bis wings ; and this very day I will jao. 
vide a brother for yon. 

Emily. A brother!— ha, ha, ha! that ii comical. Where will 
you find a brother for me ? 
• Mad. Lup. Leave thaTt to me, 

Emily. But I with a hufband not a brother. 

Mad. Lup. Although my plan is not a new one, yet it is "inge- 
nious and fecure. I have a youth in view, who about this tunc 
Lilually goes to yonder tavern — 1 will found him on the fubjeti; and 
if I rind him foiled to ray purpofe, he may appear in the fifti ati this 

Emily. How do you intend 10 name the play ? 

Mad. Lup. Le Manage Force— -("looking about at a dijhumt)' 
— Look, look ! here comes the fele&ed knight, and had nearly fur- 
prized us. Go in, my dear Emily, I will fpeak to him without * 

Emily. In the mean time I will try on my. new morning dreb.— 
{She goes into the nearefi hou/e.J 

Mad. Lup. If my informers have not deceived roe, then it da* 
juft the man to my wilh — haliy — determined — and a poor, half- 
JUrvcd wretch. 



Enter Enjign Eri.in — and as keis going acrofs the Stage, Mo&au 
LuppNtTE Jleps in his way. 

Mad. Lup. With, your permiflion, Sir — Captain — or. ■ 

Erf. At prefent, Madam, only Entjgn. May I beg M be fa- 
voured with your commands ? 

Mad, Lup. If I am not miftakeii in you ■ ■ 

Erl, It depends for what you take me. 

Mad. Lup, For a young gentleman who ii more favored by nature 
than by fortune. 

Elr. Yourlafl conjefture, I confeG ii'tatl. 
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Mad. t£up. It is very well known that the pay of an Enfign is 
not considerable. 

Erl. Yes, that is well known. 

Mad. Lup. And that fome additional property of one's own is 
secefiary to make the fituaiion agreeable* 

Er/. Yes, if one has any. 

"Mad. Lup. To be fure, in war time, one may get booty. 

Erl. Booty ! I *am no plunderer. 

Mai. Lurp. At your age one wifhes to enjoy life, and make the 
mod of time. 

Erl. To what does that tend ? • 

Mad. Lup. I am— Madame Luppnitz. 

Erl. {Making a bow J Very welj. 

Mad. Lup. I have often obferved you with concern. 

ErL I thank you. 

Mad. Lup. And confidered in what manner I might be of fervice 
to y6u. 

Erl. I am contented. 

Mad. Lup. Prefents, I thought, you would not condefcend to 
accept. 

Erl. There you thought perfectly right. 

Mad. Lup. But if an opportunity mould offer wherein you might 
render me eflential fervice- ■ 



ErL I !— you, Madam 

Mad. Lup. I judged, in that cafe, a purfe full of ducats, as a 
token of my gratitude, would not be refufed. 
ErL Let us hear it. 
Mad. Lup. I have a daughter — a very good and a very handfome 

girl. 

Erl. I congratulate you. 

Mad. Lup. And (he has a lover. 

"Erl. That is very natural. 

Mad. Lup. A young merchant. 

Er/. Aa yet, £ do not perceive what all this can be to me. 

Mad. Lup. You will foon hear, this lover is a coxcomb* 

Er/. Then fend him adrift. 

Mad. Lup. Heaven forbid !— he is very rich. 

Er/. {Ironically) It is then your duty, as a mother, to link him 
clofely, which will require your wanted dexterity. 

Mad* Lup. True, my dear Sir — I perceive you are a very fenG- 
b!e young gentleman, and have great penetration. Money and luck 
go band in hand ; and although they do not always enfure domeftic 
jbappinefs, yet they are found to difperfe a variety of plealuresall over 
this wide world. 

Er/. There are enthufiafls who deny that. 
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Mad. Lup. Away with them— -let them be fifty years old, and 
then try if enthufiafm will avail them. 

Erl. (afide) Excellent parents ! 

Mad. Lup. Your fuperior judgment gives me encouragement to 
explain myfelf more openly to you. 

Erl. I wait with the greateft impatience. 

Mad. Lup. This young merchant dangles and prattles, carefles and 
flatters ; but — 

Erl. Delays coming to the point* 

Mad. Lup. Weil guefted. My daughter is young, inexperien- 
ced — (he does not know rightly how to a& with him. 

Erl. What ! not with the inftruftion of fo judicious a mother ? 

Mad. Lup* My dear Sir, I am widow, and without protection. 
Had the Almighty blefled me with a fon, a dear fon — he would cer«. 
tainly have brought this affair to a conclufion before now* 

Erl. (impatiently) And the end of this convention— 

Mad. Lup. Patience ! — I am now coming to the point. My 
motherly affection has put me in mind of adopting a fon — If it were 
only for a few weeks. 

Erl. And this honour you probably intend to confafepn me. 

Mad. Lup. (friendly) Yes, my dear Sir. ^P 

Erl, I am very much obliged to you, Madam. But to what pur- 
pofe ? 

Mad. Lup. That you will not guefs. As arr officer— as a man of 
honour— and as brother of Emily — it would be proper you mould 
protect with eacneflnefs the reputation of a Oiler. 

Erl. Sifter or not — that I would moil willingly every virtuous 

Mad. Lup. Youmuft come, therefore, to my houfe. 

Erl. With great pleafure. 

Mad. Lup. And mud unperceivedly liften to a converfation of 
courtfoip. 

ErL For what, purpofe ? . 

Mad. Lup. You may probably witneft an exchange of ki(Tes« 

Erl. And then 

Mad. Lup. Then ftart fuddenly before them, talk of injured ho- 
nour, and of bloody vengeance, and demand of him to give fatisfa&ion. 

Erl. Now I comprehend. 

Mad. Lup. The reward fliall be on the fpot. 

Erl. But— (hould he not attend to my threats 

Mad. Lup. Here a handfome girl, and there a naked fword— -he 
will wifely choofe. 

Erl. And (hould this trick hereafter be difcovered 

Mad. Lup. I hardly know of a marriage where there has not Tome 
crick or other been difcovered—- one mull reconcile that, and be filent. 

D 
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ErL But if this young man {hould know me ? • 

Mad. Lup. Be unconcerned : I have acquainted myfelf of that 
beforehand. 

Erl. What is his name ? 

Mad. Lup. Diuhelm. 

ErL (furprized) Diuhelm! — him, it is 

Mad. Lup. You feem to know him, 

Erl. Only by fight. 

Mad. Lup. Then you agree to my requeft ? 

"Erl. ( After a little consideration J But fuppofe, . Madam, I were 
this very inftant to go to him, and difclofe this plot ? 

Mad. Lup. ( Smiling fcornfuUy ) Go, Sir, — we were without wit- 
nefi. He will much fooner attend to the tears of my beautiful daugh- 
ter than to the words of a 1 ft ranger — perhaps of a contemptible rival. 

Erl. You are right. The fkijful mother has con fidered every thing f 

Mad. Lup. Every thing. 

Erl. I am your fon, 4md obey* 

Mad. Lup. Excellent ! — I expeft you this afternoon. 

Erl. The (boner the better. 

Mad. ZtMBFfce fecond floor of that houfe is my apartment. 

Erl. VerylRtfl. 

Mad. Lup. That Twndfome girl, who is lolling behind the curtain, 
is your filler. 

Erl. I understand. 

£Hadebrath has, at the latter part of this converfation, walked 
feveral times up and down at tke back part of thefiage. 

Mad. Lup. We fhould have yet talked over many things : but I 
perceive a man fculking about there, whofe countenance I do not 
like. Farewell, trufty fon. 

ErL Dear mother, I am your's faithfully. 

[Madame Luppnitz goes into the houfe. 

ErL {In deep thought) Hem !— Singular ! — Is poveny, then, 
l.eld foith as a fign of the abode of roguery ? — Diuhelm ! that it 
fliould juft happen to be him !— Oh i that delights me* 
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SCENE III. 



Hadebrath with a black Beard and lYig — his Drefs changed, . 
with a miniature Picture in his Hand~fpeaks about Erlen im- 
perceived, andfeems to be comparing it with him. 

Hade. (Ajide) Yes, yes, I {hall hardly find a better likenefs. Light- 
hair — a longifli face, a Roman nofe — As for the reft, that is done by 
fmoke, according to the cuftom. 

ErL {Still in deep thought J Whether mother and daughter agree 
in this intrigue ? 

Hade, fajide, viewing Erlin from head to foot) A worn-out uni- 
form — coarfe cloth — and feemingly his hair dreffed by himfelf. I think 
he is my man. - l 

ErL Handfome ! — {he is very handfome. 

Hade. Avery in tereftingfoliloquy. 

ErL Should /he poflefs as much knowledge as beauty 

Hade. Probably he is in love, 

ErL I {hall find it difficult to conquer. 

Hade. So much "the better. Then he wants money. 

ErL Howover, I will aft as I ought. ."Why concern myfelf for the 
confequence ? — ( Is going.) 

Hade, {Steps in his way to prevent him J Can I be of any fervice 
to you, Sir ? 

ErL No, Sir, 

Hade* Then let me reverfe the quefiion — Will you be of fervice 
to me ? 

ErL Why not ? — with a great deal of pleafure. 

Hade. Be it underfteod, that you may rely on a reward, in token o 
my gratitude. 

ErL Fair dealings require no reward. 

Hade. The intention is really good. 

ErL But the contrivance 

Hade is a joke. 

ErL I will promote it with pleafure. 

Hade. I want a ghoft. 

ErL Why am I thus honoured as to be chofen for a ghoft ? 

Hade. I only mean to reprefent one. 

ErL Perhaps you are a proprietor of a dilettanti theatre? 

Hade . No — one of my friends is an enthufiaft, and of this malady 
I wiih to cure him. 

Er/. That is praife worthy. 

Hade. He believes in apparitions. 

E;7. He {hould be ridiculed. [ 
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Hade. Ridicule may cure fools, but not always enthufiafls; for 
they referable a description of children, to whom one muft give way 
in order to correct them. 

ErL {diftruflfulj And to fummon gbofts — is that your meaning ? 
Hade Well guefled. 
ErL And in the end 

Hade* 'My friend will be convinced how eafily imagination is de- 
ceived, 

ErL Really ! 

Hade, I proraifed him to-day to conjure the fpirit of his late friend 
to his view— —here is the piclure of him — it feems as if you had fat for iu 

ErL I underftand that I am indebted to this refemblance for the 
honour of your acquaintance* 

Hade. And alfo for the pleafure of having laved an unfortunate— 
( ErUnjtatts at km, Hadcbratk, difcompofed, continues} — Why do 
you look fo clofely at rr.e ? 

ErL Pray, Sir, what is your name P 

Hade. Hadebratb. # , 

ErL Mr. Hadebratb, you do not deal fairly with me. 

Hade. Howfo? 

ErL I do not blame you for it — I have a damned honeft face ; but 
let not that difcourage you. I am Enfign Erlen — a poor devil, and 
confequently want money. I am not afraid of a little roguery— be 
open-hearted, and fpeak your mind freely. 

Hade, That I have done. 

ErL No, that you Lave not done: — you intend to pluck the fea- 
thers of a chaffinch, and want me to ferve as the lime-twig. 

Hade, (Startled) Sir ! I have always been a fair-dealing man. 

ErL Yes, yes, and fo have I— but no fimpleton, nor you either. 

Hade, Did you but know — No, Sir, I am not quite the man you 
take me for. Farewell. 

ErL Stop, Sir, — as you have fo far let me into your defign, I will 
be your ghoft, and will (hare with you the profit. 

Hade, (after corifidcring) Well, then, give me your word of ho- 
nour. 

ErL What has honour to do with roguery ? 

Hade, (with ajighj Roguery ? 

"ErL Let us then give it a more moderate term. Poverty obliges us 
toafk tribute of Credulity. 

Hade. Yes, to be fure poverty does. 

ErL Robbery is too common — but to fummon ghofh is a mofi ex- 
cellent jugg'e. 

Hade. 1 have made no confeflion — 

ErL No mauer — I have guefled all. 
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Hade. Where is your proof ? 

Erl. ffnatching the picture from his hand J Here it is ; and the 
right owner of this picture, I hope, will difcover himfelf. 

Hade, (terrijitd) Softly, foftly, dear Sir ! — to be fure it is in 
your power 

Ert. Way do you tremble ? Cheer up, Mr. Hadebrath— I will 
become your pupil — inftill into me the myftery of your art, and you 
wil! rind a very willing fcholar. 

Hade. Ah ! — I am but a fcholar myfelf. 

Erl. What is the name of that blockhead on whom we are to play 
to-d#y ? 

Hade. His name is Ditthelm. 

Erl. [furprized) Ditihelm? — Ditthelm again ! 

Hade, [agitated) Are you acquainted with him ? 

Erl. ( dxffembling ) No, no. 

Hade. A credulous, young, rich merchant — a fpendthrift. 

FrL Excellent ! — (afide) — moft excellent ! 

Hade. I am prefled by the greateft diftrefs — he has a fuperfluity. 

Erl. Well, friend, where is the theatre on which our (kill to-day is 
to (bine ? 

Hade. At ray lodgings. 

Erl. Then conduct me thither, that I may ftudy my part, and not 
be a difgrace to my matter. 

Hade. But I hope the cuckoo will not lay an egg in our neft. 

iirl. The cuckoo never lays her eggs in the hawk's neft. — Come, 
come — [He takes Hadebrath by the arm and pulls him along.) 



SCENE IV. 

A Room in the Houfe of the Countefs. 

Sophia. {Alone with an open letter in her hand) Very fliamefuJof 
her Lady (hip — indeed, it is more than lhame, to throw fuch a letter 
on her toilcie like ab'll, and not to tear it — Pcor Ditthelm! are 
thof-your friends ? — This Boldenftern, who calls you twenty tiroes in 
a Lcuh hi? Cher Amie ! and is here making a dupe of you. I have 
a'n-ii * mmd to give the letter into the hands of this deceived young 
r ::■ — but her Ladyihip might difcover its being taken from the toU 
I* — and who elfe could have done it but the daring Sophia ? — The 
rLWdid of my well-meaning treachery would be to turn me out of 
doors. Were my parents not fo very poor, with pleafure would I 
leave her. No, no, Mr. Ditthelm ! — hitherto your behaviour requires 
not fuch a facrihee. I take your part, although I don't know why ; 
But — ffhrugging up herfiouldcrsj — I dare do no more than pity you* 
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SCENE V. 

*•—_ — — — — _____ 

Ifntcr ; Ditthelm. 

Ditt. Quite alone, Mifs? 

Sophia. (Jlarts, conceals the tetter, and takes out her knitting. J 

Ditt. And her Lady fhip—* 

Sophia. Is taking an airing ; but requefts you will wait a few 
minutes. 

Ditt. Minutes ! why not hours ? 

Sophia. Alas ! then 1 (hould be obliged to fetch the cards for you 
to play — " Grande Patience. 1 * 

Ditt. You are very jocular 5 but the man who invented cards 
furely was not in fuch good company. 

Sophia* A bleiling to mankind ; for then thoufands would be with- 
out them. 

Ditt. Do you reckon me among thofe thoufands ? 

Sophia. I am counting the (fitches of my work* 

Ditt. Appearances are deceitful* 

Sophia. A true faying; but not a new one. 

Ditt. Ah ! f my dear, if mankind would learn to value ancient 
truths 

Sophia. That were already fomething more new. 

Ditt. And not accuftom themfelves to feek wifdom and virtue only 
in the higher clafles. 

Sophia. Wifdom and virtue are contented, if they even remain 
without being fought after. 

Ditt. That is malignancy— 

Sophia. As that would be ftupidity. 

Ditt. Or pride. 

Sophia. Equally the fame. 

Ditt. Yirtue mufl humble itfelf 

Sophia. By no means — it mufl exalt itfelf. 

Ditt. Virtue need not veil its brightnefs- 

Sophia. But neither need it be a fky-rocket. 

Ditt. That would not be amifs, as it might attract the multitude. 

Sophia. On the filent evening liar only, hangs the glimpfe of ' 
wifdom. 

Ditt. Excellent girl ! whence have you imbibed fuch principles ? 

Sophia. No praife to your daily companions, if my principles are 
thus diftinguifhable. 

Ditt. The choice of companions in the great world is alfo a game 
•f chance. 

Sophia. And one of the worft. 
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Ditt. Not alway s 

Sophia. Always. 

Ditt. Ami then not obliged to chance for your company ? 

Sophia. I do not belong to the great world. 

Ditt. Oh, then — neither do I wifh to belong to it ; for no where 
am I fo happy as with you. You fmile, and are filent. 

Sophia. Doubt is the chara&eriflic of thej-'prefent century. 

Ditt. That you (hould never have ©bferved, it was your company 
©nly made this houfe agreeable to me. 

Sophia, {laughing) Fine words !' 

Dit. I am a merchant, and value truth and fair dealing. 

Sophia. Yes, if your confeience were the book-keeper • 

Ditt. My heart I value mod among my goods. 

Sophia. Fie ! who would make merchandize of his heart ? 

Ditt. But one may give it away. # 

Sophia. Young men and children give away every thing, but {bos 
take them back again. 

Dith Put me to the trial ? 

Sophia. I, Sir ! you forget what I am ! 

Ditt. You are not what you ought to be. 

Sophia. Do not perfuade me to think that ; it might be dangerous 
were I to believe it. 

Ditt. Howfo? 

Sophia. Woe be to thofe who do not fuit themfelves to their 
iituations. . ' 

Ditt. Why do. you not alter yours ? 

Sophia. That is an unufual queftion. 

Ditt. You ferve, and might command, 

Sophia. I am content if I have a command over myfelf. 

Ditt. A variety of ways prefent themfelves to beauty— 

Sophia. Of vice— 

Dith Of love— 

Sophia. Alas ! love often is vice alfo. 

Ditt. Your deportment ennobles every feeling — 

Sophia, (jokingly J Do I then refemble thofe in whofc hands all 
would be turned to gold ? 

Ditt. With this perfection, of foul and body- 

Sophia. You only flatter me — furely, Mr. Ditthelm, you would do 
better to play " Grande Patience." 

Ditt. Why this feverity toward an honeft man? 

Sophia. Why this ridicule toward an honeft girl. 

Ditt. I ridicule a girl whofe influence makes me revere female vir- 
tue ! — whofe pifture, even in the whirl of diflipation, rellores recollec- 
tion to my mind !— -I ridicule ! when my heart— 
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Ditt. (after a paufej May I beg your name ? 

Fern. My name is Fernau. 

Ditt. Fernau ! (bethinks himfelf) Fernau ! quite right ; I remem- 
ber the name— have often found it in my father's books — Fernau — I 
even recollecl a bufinefs tranfa&ed by which my father gained confi- 
derably ; yet I think it was finally fettled between you. 

Fern. Pardon me, you miftake— . 

Ditt. No, no, I miftake not : it was in the year — no matter, that 
has (lipped my memory ; but I remember clearly that a balance re- 
mained due to you. 

Fern. To me ? 

Ditt. Yes, to you, to Captain Fernau ; probably my father was not 
acquainted with the place of your abode 

Fern. Ay, ay. 

Ditt. Or muft have forgotten it ; however the cafe is clear. 

Fern. Once more you miftake. 

Ditt. Nay, I will prove it to you from my books, the moment you 
come to me ; in the mean time, I muft infift that you wilt allow me, as 
immediate relief is requifite, toprefent you at leaft with a part of the 
debt at this very inftant {offers him what he has in his pocket-book.) 

Fern. No, Sir, you are not indebted to me. 

Ditt. Would you difgrace my father in his grave ? 

Fern. I underftand you. 

Ditt. Thanks to chance that gives me an opportunity of making 
amends for his negleft. 

Fern. You are your father's worthy foo. 

Sophia, (afide) Now he deferves that I fhould venture fomething 
for him. (Jhe retires.) 

Fern. You have through your conduft fweetened a bitter draught, 
and alfo mitigated a painful affliction; even that is beneficence; 1 ef- 
teem and pity you— regard therefore my precaution, gather fruit from 
my fad example. My motive for refufing your gift is not pride— Ah ! it 
is the firft time in my life that I have been offered charity — foon,, perhaps, 
when the utmoft degree of*need preffes me, and in the left ftruggle I 
am forced to ftifle this delicate feeling— then, good young man, then 
will I come to you : 'till then farewell. (Preffes Ditthelm' s hand : in 
going off wipes a tear from his eyes) 



SCENE VII. 



Ditt. (alone) Poor old man, I pity him — his misfortunes he furely 
brought upon himfelf;' but what is that to me ? it is an ungenerous 
mode by which men juftify themfclves in not (hewing compaffion to 
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iheir fellow- creatures, who condemn the unfortunate merely to have an 
excufe for not aflifling. Fie ! — I think he accufes the Counfefs wrong- 
fully ; could (he help it ? did (he entice him ? or Boldenftern ? The 
Captain feemed to apprehend it^-he may mifiake — his lofles make him 
unjuft — (paufe) and yet fhould it be fo ? mould they entice me alfo ? 
empty my purfe, and afterwards difpenfe with my vifits in the like 
manner — no, no. Boldenftemis furely my friend, and the Counteft 
a fine declaimer of moral principles. 



SCENE VII I. 
Enter a Boy. 

£oy. A letter for Mr. Ditthelm. 

DitU For me ! from whom ? 

Boy. That Sir, I don't know. [Ex : t. 

Ditt. (opening the Utter ; one endofed falls on the ground J — Ano- 
ther ? (takes it up, and unfolds thejirjl — from an unknown hand — 
(reads) " Regard a friend's advice ; you are im poled upon — the cn- 
clofed will convince you." Ay ! let's fee the proof — (opens tJie let- 
ter) — it feems as if Boldenftern had written it ! — [looks at thejigna- 
ture) — Yes, yes it is — (reads) " Be not apprehenfive, dear Countef?, 
our chaffinch (till flutters in the fnare." Chaffinch ! I hope I am not the 
chaffinch — " his father, the old Je*r, has left him fuch mining feathers, 
that he well deferves to have them plucked out by your fine hands — his 
lofs of yefterday is by this time forgotten, and I dare fay he will not 
fail to pay his refpe£h to your Lady (hip this evening again, to receive 
another lecture. Your faithful allied Boldenftern." — Excellent ! re- 
ceive my thanks honorable friend — you have certainly given me a lef- 
fon which I (hall not forget fo foon. A chaffinch ! yes, yes, you are 
perhaps not quite in the wrong. I appear to my feif at this moment 
damnably (illy— in regard to the feathers which her Ladvfhip in future 
mod gracioufly will condefcend to pluck out, I muft beg her to be con- 
tented with thofe that already (lick on the lime twig — (paufe J — who 
may this ftranger be, that means fo well with me 1 —(looking at the let- 
terj— a woman's hand — fhould Sophia ? yes, Sophia ; who elfe ? No 
one but Sophia could get poffeffon of this letter — Surely it is her ; 
and if I do not miftake, this unfolds fomet hi ng more than mere con- 
cern for my fate — fomething of importance that (he wifhes to communi- 
cate to me. Ay, fo much the better — he that has won Sophia's love 
and regard, has he lost his money ? — love ! and fhould fhe really love 
— how then ? could I mifufe a girl's inclination who fo generoufty 
cautioned me ? — Heaven forbid ! — But what do I want ? — (ftghivg) 
— know I that myfelf ? Firft V muft be fure whether this tetter is ac- 
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tually her own hand writing ; how can I find it out ? a(k her, flie 
will not own it — to compare the letter with her own hand-writing would 
be beft — but how can I get a fight of it ? artihee and accident muft af- 
fift me. — (remains in thought. J 



SCENE I X. 
Enter Sophia. 

Sophia, (afide.J He is confidering ; it has had effect. 
Ditt. Exactly right, my charming Sophia ; here I Hand, and confi- 
der in what manner I {hall exprefs my gratitude to you. 
Sophia. To me ? 

Ditt. You have done me a great fervice 

Sophia. I done you a fervice ! O yes, I remember, you mean the 
mending of your ruffles which you had torn the other day. 

Ditt. By no means *, I mean by the letter you wrote to me« 

Sophia. I ? Fie, Sir ! Who do you take rae for ? 

Ditt. For a good and virtuous girl. 

Sophia. I don't write letters to gentlemen ; and moreover I do not 
underftand how to write. 

Ditt. (holds the letter up to her J Is that not your hand ? 

Sophia. Why do you afk that queftion ? 

Ditt. Yes, or no ? 

Sophia. No ! no, Sir, I only ufe my hands to needle-work and 
knitting. 

Ditt. (dijembling) Hem, then I muft have been miftaken. 

Sophia. To what do you allude ? what is the objeft ? 

Ditt. No matter, I miftook — {changes the converfationj — Do you 
know that the old Captain has quite affe&ed me P 

Sophia. He merits compaflion. 

Ditt. And yet he would take nothing of me. 

Sophia. That is like him. 

Ditt. It was perhaps- my fault ; the art of giving is more difficult 
than the art of accepting — 

Sophia, very true. 

Ditt. I know many wbom I inoft willingly wifli to aflift, but feldom 
do I fucceed. 

Sophia. Even the good intention is meritorious. 

Ditt. I have hit upon a fcheme by which in future I might beftow 
my fmall donations through a third hand ; what do you think of it? 

Sophia. The idea proves that you are really in earneft fo to do. 
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Ditt. All depends upon finding a perfon who would willingly under- 
take the trouble— 

Sophia. Surely it is a very agreeable trouble. 

Ditt. Indeed ! perhaps I have found that perfon— 

Sophia. How do you mean ? 

Ditt. I have confidence in you— 

Sophia. I am glad to hear it. 

Ditt. Will you aflift me in doing good ? 

Sophia. If I can, with all my heart. 

Ditt. Done ; it is fettled ; I will deliver to you from time to time 
fmall fums, for which you will give me a receipt ; you then will beftow 
the money according to my wifhes, and without mentioning my name. 

Sophia. A commiflion that will do honour to us both. 

Ditt. Well then, let ns begin this infiant to put the good defign into 
execution. My old honeft book-keeper this very morning reminded me of 
an old friend of ray father's who now fufFers want— he is noble minded 
and proud ; it will be difficult to compel him to accept any thing of me ; 
I am fure he will not ; you muft therefore acquit yourfelf of your pro- 
mi fe, and make the trial. 

Sophia. I will to the utmoft of my ability. 

Ditt. It is a certain councellor — his name is Erlen ! 

Sophia, (furprifed) Erlen ! 

Ditt. Do you know him ? 

Sophia, (trying to recover) No, I have heard of him. 

Ditt. Probably much that is good. 

Sophia. Yes, furely. 

Ditt. Well, then take— here are one hundred dollars. 

Sophia. So much ? * * 

Ditt. I owe him perhaps a great deal more ; yet 9 were it not fo, 
he was my father's confidential friend ; take it. 

Sophia, (takes the money, and zoith a trembling voice) I thank you 
in his name. 

Ditt. That mine will not be mentioned you pledge your word. 

Sophia. I gave it. 

Ditt. Caution and delicacy I muft recommend. 

Sophia. My heart will aft. 

Ditt. Then let me beg for a receipt. 

Sophia. For what reafon ? 

Ditt. You will excufe ; it is cuftomary with merchants never to give 
money without — here is a writing-defk— only a few words. 

Sophia, (goes to the dejk) What (hall I write ? 

Ditt. " One hundred dollars for a fecret charity." Nothing elfe ?— 
(Sophia writes ; Ditthelm looks over her Jhoulder, and betrays his 
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Sophia*, {gives him the receipt J Is this right ? 

Ditt. Perfectly ! {compares it with the Utter J — but pray obferve, 
dear Sophia, what an extraordinary accident ! one would almoft fwear 
the good friend that warned me before, and the amiable receipt writer, 
were but one perfon. 

Sophia, {much embarraffed) How fo ? 

Ditt. Do but compare — the firft glance will convince you. 

Sophia* Indeed the hands do in fome degree referable each other* 

Ditt. ]$ fome degree only ? O Sophia ! will you fiill deny it ? 

Sophia, (rather offended) I did not think that you would make ufe 
of artifice in bellowing benefactions. 
' Ditt. Nay, hear me ; I only made two throws with one (tone. 

Sophia. Well, yes Mr. Ditthelm, I did write the letter; my inten- 
tion was good, 

Ditt. I don't doubt it. 

Sophia. An aft out of love to mankind 

Ditt. Away with that ! love is fo fine a word, that all one can put 
before it, only disfigures. 

Sophia. (JmiUng) Love ! you are vain. 

Ditt. Proud and fortunate if I have fpoken truth 

Sophia. We poor creatures are badly off ; we dare not even do 
good. 

Ditt. Why not ? 

Sophia. Becaufe our actions, though ever fo pure arc conftrued into 
love. 

Ditt. Charity is love. 

Sophia. I therefore fwear, were you to fall into the water this very 
day, I woufd hold out my finger. ^ 
• '* Ditt. (entreating) But the whole hand ? 

Sophia. Will you venture upon it ? 

Ditt. Yes, yes, although you hide your affection behind a facetious 
fcreen, yet I know you love — can read it in your eyes. 

Sophia^ O Sir ! in the eyes of women, and in a Chinefe book, one 
learns at bed but fpelling. 

Ditt. 'Tis to no purpofe ! I will not let you efcape— (with 
warmth) — it is not from to-day that your modefty and goodnefs have 
fettered my attention ; it is not from to-day that your charms and virtue 
have captivated my heart ; I have long bore affection-— (takes bold of 
'hey hand) — I love you ! 

Sophia, (with referve) Stop, Mr. Ditthelm ! the leaft I expect is 
to deierve your efteem. 

Ditt. Efteem and love are fitters. 

Sophia. Your declaration is, cenfured with the utmoft mildnefs, a 
youthful ralhnefs. ^* 
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Ditt. God ! let me continue in it 'till I am grey with age ! 

Sophia. I am only a fervant. 

Ditt. And I a merchant. Shall prejudice deprive me of my happi- 
nefs ? you are poor — would to heaven 1 were the fame ! then fliould 
I have the merit of working for you. You are perhaps of poor parents ? 
name them to me, that 1 may fly and convince them that I {hall pride 
myfelf in calling an honed tradesman — Father ! 

Sophia. For God's fake Mr. Ditthelm ! whither does a rafh r at- 
tachment miflead you ? you forget your Gtuation and rank. Repent- 
ance is always an adder — hut repentance in wedlock is hclftn earth ! 
I therefore beg and befeech you, diflurb not my tranquility. 

Ditt, Have youthful errors fo debafed me in your opinion, that you 
believe me entirely void of feeling ? are there no examples that young 
extravagant men have been coaverted by the prudence of a wife, and 
become fteady and domeftic ? 

Sophia. The trial is always dangerous. 

Ditt. I perceive it daily more and more, that fuch a wife it alone 
wanting to make me what I wifti to be ; I (hould have felt it, even had 
old Herrmann not reminded me. O ! be you this wife ! you have 
perhaps faved my parental inheritance : fave alfo my heart. 

Sophia. Mr. Ditthelm, your ecftacy is merely paffion of yquth, of 
which I dare not take advantage ; to prove it to you, that you may not 
be miftaken in me, I refufe your hand. 

Ditt. [much hurt) Sophia ! 

Sophia. Left you (hould think me infenfible, I add, that I do it un- 
willingly. 

Ditt. Oh then (hall I not allow it ! in vain do you refill againft the 
power of love : virtue may alfofgo beyond the proper boimds. Dear 
lovely girl, you have fulfilled the ftri&eft demands of propriety ; yield 
now to my fofter entreaties. 

Sophia, (confuftd) Mr. Ditthelm, give me time—- 

Ditt. No, no, you are now affefted ; this feeling muft not grow cold 
—even now you muft anfwer me. 

Sophia. I cannot ; I am not at my own difpofal. 

Ditt. On whom do you depend ? where* live the good people that 
educated fuch a daughter for my future happinefs ? conducl me thither 
— be it the meaneft hut — grant me the pleafure of furniflring the au- 
thors of your exiftence with comfort, and of relieving their forrows. 

Sophia, (much moved). Relieve my parents of their forrows ? 

Ditt. Yes, Sophia, let this profpeft confirm your refolution, if no- 
thing elfe fpeaks for me in your heart; then will I renounce the ir- 
regularities of diflipation ; then will I (hake off all unworthy fetters, 
and livexniy to chain your affection to my heart. This amuble red 
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on your cheeks — this trembling hand — this foft tear in your eye. O 
Sophia ! give your, feelings a free fcopc — fpeak a word of comfort. 
(falls on his knees before her. J 



SCENE X. 

Enter the Countess and Boldinstern from the middle door y 

and break out into loud laughter* 

Baron. Bold* Bravo, my friend ! a fcene for the Gods. 

Countefs. Fi done j Mr. Ditthelm, is that gcntil ?—(to Sophia)— 
Mademoifelle be gone to your chamber— (Sophia goes off)— You are 
a fecond cherubim, from the miftrefs to the maid. 

Bold, My dear friend, why fo alarmed ? the Countefs is a Lady of 
the world. 
Ditt. Ah! 

Count. What ! Even an ah ! fie, young Ditthelm, leave off fuch 
fenfuality ; knight errantry has been long fince out of tafhion. 

Ditt. What you have fcen, arofe merely from a wiCh to difperfe my 
thoughts. 

Count. Well, well ; what are they ? 

Ditt. A fudden misfortune — 

Bold. A misfortune ! I hope your fine Englifli Hunter is not ta- 
ken ill ? 

Count. Or the little delicate Pomeranian ? 

Ditt. O were it only that ! 

Bold. Still more ? 

Ditt. it will be known foon enough^ why ihould I keep it a fecret, 
efpecially to thofeof whofe friend {hip I flatter myfelf. 

Count. Monfieur, vous pauvez compter fur moi. 

Bold. Mon ami,jefuis tout a vous. 

Ditt. I am ruined. 

Count, (frightened) ruined ! 

Bold. Vous plaifanter. 
' Ditt. A bankruptcy at Amfterdam occafions mine alfo. 

Bold. Serieufement f 

Count. Oeft terrible I 

Bold. Could you not in a good manner-— you underftaod me — for 
a man of difcemment, a bankruptcy is often a profitable fpeculation. 

Ditt. My Confidence— 

Count, (with indifference) Fine principles. 

Bold. To be fure ; but the fnipw recked catch at the firft plank, 
were even a father or dear friend already clinging to it. 
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Ditt. Generous friends might fave me— 

Bold. Generous friends, mon ami, are not always rich friends* 

Ditt. My firfl thought was the noble Countefs. 

Count, Vous rendez jujlke a mes ftntiments. 

Ditt, My fecond, you dear Baton. 

Bold, Vous me touchez mon cher. 

Ditt, The advancing of one thoufand louis d'ors would perhaps be 
fufficient. 

Count. One thoufand louis d'ors ! ay, ay ! 

Ditt. So much thought I, have I loft here within a few weeks, and 
there will be no hefitation in advancing me this ium. 

Count, Tis pity, Baron, that I was juft obliged to buy that dear 
fet of pearls. 

Bold. And that juft now the damned jew ftotild have prefled a 
draft upon me, which I was obliged to pay ; mon ami ! had you but 
one hour fooner— 

Ditt. I only this infant received the (hocking news ; there, read it 
yourfrlf. 

[Gives him his czun letter, and obferves him failing— -Boldenftern 
perceives it jo be his own writing, much confufed tries to conceal 
his embarrajfment ; affumes an air but can 7 t fucceed ; Jlands 
like a criminal— Ditthelm burjls out laughing and laughing 
goes of. 



SCENE XL 

V 

Countess, Baron Boldensterk. 

Count. What does that mean ? Boldcnficm prefents her tht letter) 
Mon dieu / That is the fame letter. 

Bold. The very fame. 

Count, How came that into his hands ? 

Bold. Do I know that ? 

Count. Curie! Onfe moqucdenous. 

Bold. Le coup eji Janglant. 

Countefs. Can you guefs whom we have to thank for this curfed 
trick ? 

Bold. Whoelfebut the handfome Sylvia, at whofe feet we beheld' 
the Damon. 

Count. Quite right ; the letter remained on my toilet (Jhe rings the 
hell violently, and calls J Sophia ! Sophia ! 
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Enter Sophia. 

Sophia, What arc your commands? 

Count* You are an impertinent, good for nothing-— this inflant leave 
my ho ufe. [Exit in apaffion. 

Sophia, In what have I offended ? 

Bald, My dear child f you hare made a ft up id blunder; to warn 
fools is a mifcrable profeffien ; one (eldom reforms them, and, more- 
over never gets thanks, 

Sophia, I don't underftand you. 

Bold. O yes, you do upderttand me; however, I have companion 
On your youth ; the Countefs is a much refpe&ed lady ; whoever Quitt 
her fervice, in fuch a manner, will not ealily find fuch another ntua- 
tion ; but mould every kindnefs be (hewn towards me, a generous pro- 
tector will be found. 1 have a niece who is in want of a maid ;a little 
more docility, and all may yet turn out well. 

[Gives her a pinch on her cheek and exit. 



ggfeNE XIII . 

Sophia, (alone) Mifcrable being ! — God be thanked, that all thrs ii 
*come to pafs. I (hall aflTiii my mother in working ; i (hail no longer 
be forced to ferve beings whom I dtipife — away, away from this houfe ! 
with a lighter heart, and relieved confeience \ Ah ! but one thing t re- 
gret, that Ditthelm fhouid have betrayed me ! [Exit, 

END OF THE SECOND ACT. 



ACT III. SCENE I. 



A darkened Room, furnijhed with fever al Implements \ in a manner 
magically. In the Centre of the Stage an Altar, over which move 
thick Clouds of Smoke, 

Had eb rath alone* 

Hade, (is bufy inputting every thing in order J Hem ! Why da 
I tremble ? The die is caft. O good God ! only bread for my poor 
children ! (goes to a door concealed by tapefiry^ opens it and calls) Are 
you drefled ? 
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Enfign J&rlcn. (within) Yes ! 

Hade. (Jhuts the door carefully ', an J throws more frankincenfe into 
the cenfer) Now then ! (£0« towards the middle door, about to open it, 
turns hack again and leans with his hand before his Jorehead on the 
altar J Is it the fmoke that torments me fo ? Or is it confeience ? Cou- 
rage ! courage ! recede I cannot ! (recovers himfelf, opens the middle 
dobr,and with afolemn.voicej Young man, fiep forwards 1 



SCENE II. 



Ditt. (fumbling out of the door J Why fo dark, my father ? 

Hade, Give me thy hand ! tremble not, (hew -purity of heart, and 
thy inward light will be increafed, 

DitU Whither doft thou lead me ? 

Hade. Follow me full of comfort % have cdnBdence 5 fpirits wander 
about thee ; be worthy of their communion. 

Ditt. An irrefiftible terror— 

Hade, Step into this circle, recover thy felf, fhut thy eyes, commune 
with thy foul, banifli the leaft defire of Wuifuivenefs, or elfe, danger 
threatens thee (leaves kimftanding, anayfrteels at the altar. J 

Ditt. (feels the effeB of the fmoke J What ails me ? My fenfes are 
blunted — my head is heavy — I feel intolKated. 

Hade, (with his hands folded J Thoiijwhora I dare not name, look 
into the heart of this youth ; it is devotK^o virtue; then give me to 
underftand that I am near, (A flame blaMt,upon the altar, by which 
the room receives a weak lis,ht,) '. 

Ditt. Ha / (looks timoroujly about)* * 

Hade, {after a paufe) Thou, whom I now dare name, Ariel! 
Ariel ! become vifible to my eyes ! appear to me in a friendly fhape— 
(paufe, he jumps up, farts back, looks flaringly afide, and uith a 
commanding tone of voice) Youth I youth ! do not move out of the 
circle ! 

Ditt. (trembling, looks towards the fame fpot, where Hadebrath 9 s 
eyes are fixed) i fee nothing, my father. 

Hade. Be quiet, Ariel ! the friend longeth after a friend ; united 
fouls, worthy thy protection, enflamcd with equal paflion, afk thy afTifl- 
ance. Wave over the feas, which like drops of dew glitter under thy 
wings I veil Blum's ghoft in ether, and return with my requeft — 
(paufe J Youth ! the moment approaches, draws me' near thee into the 
feme circle (reaches his hand to Ditthelm, and Jleps into the circle^ 
paufe, Ditthelm fhrinks up to him.) — (Hadebrath infpired) Annihi- 
lated is the fpace, the time vanifheth ! Ariel Hew and found him 
weeping ; then did he rock him into a foft dreamlefe (lumber and drew 
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the ghofl out of a weeping veil, like vapour from a bedewed rcfe. 
{taifes his voice J Blunt ! Blunt I I call thee ! (a loud crack is heard .; 
thcfiariit upon the altar blazes on high — paufe — Ditthelm is in anx- 
ious expetlationj The friend's voice penetrates into graves, founds over 
the main, draws dov/n the allied ghofts from the far diftant planets. 
Blunt! Blunt 1 call thee ! {paufe — at a diftance. the found of art 
Harmonica is heard) Triumph ! he is near us ! that divine lifping an- 
nounces a fiiendly appearance — wave hither, unfettered ghoft ! become 
vifible in a flam of light, anil appeafc the eyes of thy longing friend ! 
Blunt! Biunt ! I call the for thee third time. {The Harmonica is 
heard nearer) Now, thou art rear thy aim ; throw thy aims around 
me, and fix tby eyes upon yonder vail. 



SCENE III. 

Thefecret tape/try Doorfprings open j a thick cloud of fmoie iffues 
forth; in the Cloud Jiands Erlem immovable, wrapt up in a 
Great-coat. 

Ditt. {crying aloud) It i^e \ it is my friend ! 

Erlen. [with a firm i/citt^f es, I am your friend ; but not Blunt ! 

Hade, (furprfed) What means that ? 

Erl. You no; man I vou arc in the hands of an impoftor he has hired 
me to cheat you [Throws off his drefs. 

Ditt. Ha ! were it poJGble I {In a pafjion pufihes Hadebrath off) 
Fellow ! had thou- made a fool of me, and like a blockhead bewitched 
me in the magic circle ? 

Hade. (a/Iiamed, Jleps afidc, beats his forehead, and in a forrowful 
voice calls) O God ! 

Erl. I undertook the part, as a warning to you, truft not, there- 
fore, in future, thofe men who appear myflerious and fupernatural. 
They are either fools or deceivers. This fellow meant to rob you firft 
of your fenfes, and afterwards of your money. Farewell ! [Going. 

Ditt. Who aie you. generous {{ranger ? 

Erl. My name has nothing to do with \x. I am an honefl man, and 
have done my duty. \_Exit in hajle* 



SCENE IV . 

Ditthelm. Hadebrath. 

Ditt. [Walks fever al times up and down in great emotion j then, 
with his arms folded, flcpi before the dejecled Hadebrath, and looks at 
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him fcomfully) Now ray reverend father, it appears as if you yourfclf 
had feen an apparition. 

Bade. Mr. Ditthelm., I am in your power. 

Ditt. Certainly ! and in order to prevent you from hatching any 
further mifi hief, (hall fend you immediately to prifon. 

Hade. Before you do that, have the goodnefs to open that door* 

Ditt, Wherefore ? — Probably another ghoft concealed ? 

Made. Three imall children upon ftraw ; two of which are ill. 

Ditt. What does that mean ? 

Hade. Mr. Ditthelm ; for mercy's fake, liften to my flory— I was* 
an honeit tradefman, by profeffion a carpenter, in which I have carried 
on a great deal of bufmefs and gained reputation ; but when in the 
height of repute, I met with unforfeen misfortunes, which, however in- 
duftrious in bufinefs, will happen. I was forced to call in my debts, to 
fatisfy my creditors ; it gave offence to many of my cuftomers ; my 
intreaties for a continuance of their favour rejected, 1 fell into defpair; 
my good dear wife added to my grief. Her father being a machinift, 
furniftied us with a puppet (how, by which we gained a good lively- 
hood; my dear Margaret's lively difpofition, her humour and thepleaf- 
ing manner in which (he performed, brought numbers of fpe&ators to 
our little Theatre. Five weeks ago, do you remember Mr. Ditthelm, 
when you in a frolick, perhaps of drunken nefs, amlled in breaking and 
deflroving the poor figuies that were the only fupport of an unfortu- 
nate tradefman. 

Ditt. How ? Was that you ? (confufed and ajhamed*) 

Hade. That was I. Five weeks ago, my poor wife died in child- 
bed. On the morning flie died, the performance from the htftory of 
Holifernes was advert! fed for that evening, my children whining for 
bread; thus, with a contrite and broken heart, I was compelled to ftep 
behind the curtain. You, in company with fevcral others, apparently 
having j uft left 1 he fons of Bacchus, came to the performance, which, 
to be fure was very bad. Harlequin (hould play his fooleries — the 
corpfe laid in the next room — the children of lfrael jubilate— my new 
born child whined without nouiilhment, and when, at laft, 1 came to 
aft the part of Judith, which my wife ufed to perform; when I recol- 
itcled, that a few evenings before ftie flood by my fide to manage the 
wire— -then did I try in vain to repeat her jefts ; they ftuck in my 
throat, tears gufhed from my eyes — it occafioncd a long paufe— the 
company became impatient—- 1 tried to go on, but my attempts were in 
vain — the audience not being acquainted with my luuation, began to 
be didatisfied. I dare fay, you, Mr. Ditthelm, remember how all was 
broken to pieces. 

Ditt. (much mooed) Why did you not come the next morning to 
me ? " . « 
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Hade. I did ; but your fcrvant refufed me admittance* 

Ditt. That Shark. 

Hade. I then went to fome of thofe gentlemen who were in your 
company ; but there I was received much worfe— they called me a 
cheat, which at that time, by God I was not. When I came home, I 
found my poor children fucking the paint from the broken puppets* 
Thus diftrefled, 1 for the firft time in my life forgot myfclf. Know, 
ing you to be a young, good-hearted, and credulous gentleman, with 
the afliftance of my father in law, I procured this apparatus, and in 
difguife appeared before you. In my own fliape I watched all your 
fteps : my boldnefs foon proved fuccefsful. I deceived you, although 
myconfeience reproached me: yet when I heard that you were rich, 
given- to gambling, loft great fums — Ah! only as much of it were my 
thoughts as I fhould want to fet me up again in bufinefs. Then will 
God and my own diligence aflfift me-— then (hall 1, perhaps, be ena- 
bled to repay him one day or other when he himfelf is in need of mo- 
ney— At prefent he does not want it. 

Ditt, Is all that true ? 

Hade. You are right to miftruft me. Here is your money. I have 
taken but little from it, and from that little I have paid the doctor who 
attends my poor tick children. 

Ditt. Man— what do you take me for ? I have broken your pup- 
pets ; I am willing to repair your lofs. Refume, in the name of God, 
your bufinefs. I will advance you any fum that is required. 

Hade, (burfts into tears, and kneels down before him J O Mr. Ditt- 
helm 

Ditt. ( Prevents him ) Not fo, my friend ; do not put me to the 
blufli— get for your children what they are in want of, look out for a 
good mother, and for the reft I will take care. 

Hade. {Quite overcome) Children, children ! — (takes him by the 
hand, and Iraws him nearer)— Mr. Ditthelm, come, pray do come 

and behold 

' Ditt. What do you mean ? 

Hade, (opens the door) Children ! here is your faviour, your fa- 
her — (both go in). 



SCENE V. 

Madame Luppnitz's R oom — Em i l y at her Toilette— Madame 
Luppnitz affijls Emily in Jnifhing her Head-drefs, 

Emily. Very pretty, indeed ! Am I not hand fome, mamma ? 
Mad. Lup. Admirably fo ! white and Iky -blue, what can be more 
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becoming ? And this corn-flower in your black hair— fo lovely— fo 
furprizng 

Emily, Brilliants would be ftill better. 

Mad. Lup. The magic wand of beauty will foon transform thefe 
corn-flowers into brilliants. So ! now you are ready. O girl ! girl ! 
1 am almoft like Pygmalion, I am in love with my own ftatue. 
Emily, Dear me, mamma— *-fure I am no ftatue. 
Mad. Lup. Alas ! not much more. Yet what need for more ? 
There are ftill many Pygmalions in the world that would rejoice if their 
ftatues (hould animare me— -To be fure, Ditthelm has more intellect than 
be need have with his great fortune ; it would, therefore, be right that 
you mould beftow a little more time in beautifying yourfelf. 
Emily. Don't 1 drefs myfelf with tafte ? 
Mad, Lup* Were you to take more pains in writing " <■ 
Emily. Have I not, mamma P It was but yeQerday that I wrote a 
copy from the prefcription of the fine hard Pomatum. 

Mad, Lup. Were you to read more diligently 

Emily. Have I not read the whole book of the Twelve Virgins 
that flept fo long, and yet remained young and handfome ? 

Mad. Lup.^ (pointing upon the table) There lie dill the Liaifons 
Dangtrtufts — they mull be taken away. He*is at times inclined to 
moralize ; I *have, therefore, brought you two other books from the 
circulating library. 

Emily. Romances—— 

Mad. Lup. No — on love and matrimony—" Rofalien's Letters of 
Madame la Roche," and " The mode by which a young woman may 
render herfelf worthy of Efteem." 
Emily. I don't like to read them. 

Mad. Lup. But they (hall lie here upon the table, that it may fees 
as if you read them. 

Emily* And wherefore ? 

Mad. Lup. Child, you don't know what great [effeft fuch trifle* 
have on men's humours. Here is likewife a letter of thanks from a poor 
widow who received from you a fecret charity. 
Emily. From me ? 

Mad, Lup. Yes, yor— it muft be left half open, as if it had bee* 
thrown carelefsly on the table : he may, perhaps, take notice of it. 
Emily. But I don't know of a fecret charity. 
Mad. Lup. That does not fignify— -a woman need not be all that fh* 
appears to be. 

Emily. Muft I alfo feem to love him ? ' •""*—' 

Mad. Lup. Certainly. 
Emily. But I don't love him. 

Mad. Lup. Neithqc does that matter : you will be a rich wife, and 
that isfufficient. 
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Emily. But why talk the romances fo much of love ? 

Mad. Lup. Becaufe they are romances. Domcftic happinefc, my 
child, mud reft on filver pillows— one can always adorn the building 
afterwards, that no one may even fufpeft it was merely built on money ; 
—one may, when one is rich, now and then drop a word of defpifing 
riches, juft as one does with a warm morning-gown, which before 
Orange company of courfe is hid, yet one feels the moft comfortable 
in it. 

Emily. And love 

Mad. Lup. Love, my child, love is a good thing : he that buys a 
houfc, to be fure will like it better if a fine garden belongs to it, (hough 
he does not buy it for the fake of the garden ; for in the winter one 
don't liften to nightingales. When love is ftrong — O ! then it is con- 
tented ; but in time it looks for conveniences, like every thing that 
grows old ; and when it does not find thefe, it goes a houfe farther to a 
rich neighbour ; therefore venture every thing to fetter him. Thy 
own and thy mother's fortune depend on it. I have often had pleaf- 
ing dreams, that thy charms would bring me a rich fon- in-law.— O 
may thefe dreams come to pais ! 

Emily. Shall we look into the book of interpretations*? 

Mad. Lup. (With hit hufiafm) a rich fon-in-law ! you don't know* 
into what fea of ecflacy this idea carries a mother's heart. Even thofe 
who are called fenfible mothers and wives, and appear to the world with 
unfettered and oflentatious fpirits, ftcer yet always in filence the veflel 
of their wifbes towards this harbour of Eldorado, and trouble themfelves 
little about ihe ufclefs ballad, amorous fancies, with which their daugh- 
ters ufed to freight the veCTel.— Enough, Emily ! I hear (ome one com- 
ing up flairs. You know your leflbn. If it be the Enfign, receive 
him as your brother— -(%oes into the next room). 

Emily, {alone) Eldorado J that is the country where the pebble- 
Hones are brilliants. Ah ! why was I not born at Eldorado ? 



SCENE VI. 

- - — 1 — - 

Enfgn Erlen, EjA'ly. 

Enfign Erltn. Pardon me, Mifs. Do I come at the proper time 
to Madame Luppnuz ? 

Emily. (With a eourttfy) O yes. 

Erl. And to you alfp, Mifs Luppnitz ? 

Emily. (Courtejies again) O yes. 

ErL Then I am glad of the honour- 

Emily. (Quickly interrupting him with a low eourttfy) The honour 
it on my fide. 
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ErL {With ajmite, views her from head to foot— a longpaufa in 
which both look at each other) We have fine weather to day* 

Emily \ O yes— (again a paufe ; at laft Emily blunders out J— 
Were you at the play laft night ? 

Erl. No. 

Emily. It was very full, and very fafhionably attended. 

ErL And the play — 

Emily. Ah ! the play was a tragedy ; but I could almoft have 
laughed. 

ErL Laughed ? 

'Emily. At a prince that was always calling my. name. 

ErL What name ? 

Emily. Emily. 

ErL Mod likely, Emily Galloti. 

Emily, The piece is of one Le fling, 

ErL (half to himfd/J One Lc fling ? O Apollo ! O Mufes ! 

Emily* My poor name-fake wanted to marry. 

ErL That you want likewife. 

Emily. Hem !— -properly my mamma. 

ErL And, perhaps, againft your inclination* 

Emily. Fie, Sir I I have no inclination. * 

ErL Poor child! 

Emily. Yes— JL am a poor child ; therefore I am obliged to marry 
a rich hufband. 

Erl. And 1 am to reprcfent your brother. 

Emily* That I am very glad of. 

ErL But if all fliould come to nothing ? 
. Emily. Mamma is ingenions. Ah ! yon don't know mamma's well 
exercifed wit carries every thing. 

ErL Does Mr. Ditthelm love you ? 

Emily. He tells me fo at times. 

ErL And do you love him ? 

Emily. Mamma has taught me that the rich are always amiable. 

Erl. To be fure. 

Emily. I (hall get brilliants ! 

ErL So !— then your fortune is made. 



SCENE VII. 

4 

Enter Madame Luppnitz. 

Mad. Lup. Welcome, Mr. Erlen— you are as good as your word* 
Ditthelm will be here prefently. I have already fcen him from the 
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balcony : in the mean time pleafe to follow me to receive a few more 
hints. You, Emily, he difcreet and remember my motherly advice.— 
(Gees with Erkn into the next room J 



SCENE VIII. 

Emily, (alone) Aye, this young officer I like better than Ditthelm. 
Mamma wants to make him my brother— -why not my hufband ? But 
Ditthelm is rich, and will prefent me with brilliants, ear-rings, neck- 
lace — (with cbildijh joy )—0\ how I (hall then drive about in my 
carriage !— the people on all (ides will whifper, Who is that handfome 
lady fo richly dreffed ?—(cUp$ her hands)— Ah I how happy I 
{ball be ! 



SCENE IX, 

"Enter Ditthelm. 

Ditt, I am happy tq find you here, my charming Emily. 

Emily. lam pleafed that you are come, my charming Mr. Dit- 
thelm. 

Ditt, I fland in need of diflipation, and will to-day tell you very 
often that I love, adore you, and fo forth. 

Emily. And fo forth ? What does that mean ? 

Ditt* Aye, aye, my dear, that means— the quefiibn is yet a foolifh 
one. 

Emily* Have I, perhaps, been awkward ? 

Ditt, All the feme. As long as thofe roles upon your lips,- and 
thofe violets blow in your eyes, you have no occafion for magic power. 
I had ratner lee this animated form than the famous Madame Meaicis. 

Emily. Who is this Madame Medicis ? I don't know her. 

Ditt. A handfome woman, but cold and dumb. 

Emily, Dumb I — tW poor creature ! 

Ditt, Yet fhe poffeffes great advantages— fhe don't grow old. 

Emily, Aye ! then one would almofi with to become dumb. 

Dttf. Obferve, that the inftin&of her fex is not even denied her. 
Surely, dear child, you are, with your dumb fimplicity, more enter- 
taining than mamma with her feipent's judicioufnefs— 

[Takes her by the hand, 

Emily. Don't come too near me. 

Ditt. Why not ? 

Emily, I fhall cry out.* * 
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Ditt. Fie!— have you learned that from thofe books ? — [he points 
«f the table, goes and opens a book)—" The Mode by which a young 
Woman may render herfelf worthy of Edeem." Bravo ! that is a good 
book. 

Emily. And very finely bound— -is it not ? 

Ditt. Have you read it ? 

Emily. O yts. 

Ditt. Does the preface pleafc you ? 

Emily. Very much. 

Ditt. But it has no preface. 

Emily, (confufedly) That— even that pleafes me. 

Ditt. Ha, ha, ha f — in fac\ handfome Emily, you have a mod 
lovely mouth, but only formed for killing. Well then accomplifl. its 
deftination — (kifes her). 

Emily. Mr. Ditthelm, I will cry out* 

Ditt. In earned ? 

Emily. Whether jeft or earned, I (hall cry out* 

Ditt. Aye, upon that I will venture* 

Emily. Have a care — my brother will come* 

Ditt. Your brother ? How long have you had a brother ? 

Emily. Since this morning. 

Ditt. Very well i I (hall be glad to be acquainted with him ; and if 
he is as agreeable as his filter, he will not object to ray giving her a kifk. 
(JHe kijes her by force ; Jhefcreams). 



SCENE X. 
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Enter Madame Luppnitz.} 

* 

Mad. Lup. So, Sir !— is that right, Sir, to take advantage of a 
mother's abfence, and thus lay faares for an innocent girl ? 

Ditt. Your moft obedient humble fervant. 

Mad. Lup. I have always taken you to be a fine, well-bred young 
gentleman. ■ * 

Ditt. Aye, that I am* Afc 

Mad. Lup. To whom I might give free accefs without fearing 
danger. 

Ditt. [in a gallant manner J Madame, permit me to kifs your 
hand. 

Mad. Lup. I am not inclined to liden to the killing of hands. You 
have injured the reputation of my poor child yes, that you have. 

Ditt. Faith, mother, to fpeak truth, I verily believe {he never had 
any yet* 
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" The Mode by which a young Woman may render herfelf worthy of 
Efteem." What do you think, Madam ? — the contrail is curious. 

Mad. Lup. (trying to recover htrfelf but in vain) Mr. Ditihclm— 

Ditt. O mother, mother ! be afhamed of fuch tricks with which 
you feek prey for your daughter. Form your pretty gofling to be- 
come a good domeftic wife, and you will foon find a hufband for her— • 
(Madame Lup p nit z Hkewife faints away.) 

Ditt. What, both ?— Ha, ha, ha — a good joke, indeed, where an 
anfwer is required. Well, well, you may both remain in this enticing 
pofmoti as long as you pleafe : however, it is but fair to recompente 
ray fright — (kiffes Emily J — She^don't wake — (kijes her again) — Ah ! 
(he is dead ! [Extt laughing. 

Mad. Lup. (opens her eyes and looks after him) The fon-in-law 
is gone. 

Emily, (in the fame manner J And my brilliants — (looking pitifully 
0.1 each other). 



S CENE XI II. 

A Room in Old Erlen's Houfe, in which, befides otficr Furniture 

there is a Writvng-Defk. 

Mr. ILrlen. (Steps into the room with a Utter in his hand) A let- 
ter from Eckftad, that will decide — (anxioufly views t^)— Should my 
creditors perfift in deft raining moveables— Ah ! the fum is fo fnaall— - 
but he is rich, and therefore hard. I am prepared for the woift — (opens 
the letter J—" I am forry to inform you,"— Ah ! that I conje&ured— • 
— (walks once up and. down, then reads again) — " I am forry to 
imform you, that all jnSur entreaties have proved fmitlefs. This mo- 
ment I have received orders to feize your goods, I haften, good man, 
to give you notice, that you might not feel the blow without being pre- 
pared." I thank thee good Eckftad. " In half an hour's time I (hall 
be with you." (After a paufe) Well ! then come and rake all— 

my wife, my children, and my heaw you cannot take from me 
[throws himfelf into an arm-chair, andJddes his head in his arm.) 
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SCENE XIV , 
Enter. Mrs. Erlen. 

Mrs. Erlen. (when fhe fees him in that poflure) What is the mat- 
ter, dear man ? ( Mr. Erlen turns himfelf towards her, and 

Mds out his hand to her) — Good God ! what ails, what affe&s you ? 
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ilfr. Er&n. I was juft confidering what you would do fhould I one 
day or other fall ill. 

Mrs, ErUn, How came this into your thoughts ? I hope you are 
not ill. 

Mr, ErUn, No — but I am growing old — furely that thought tor- 
ments me* How would you maintain me ? — how bear up 

Mrs, ErUn, Have you not a wife— have you not children ? 

Mr, ErUn, Very well ; but the do£lor— the medicine— your own 
wants-— while I earn nothing* 

Mrs, ErUn, Unkind man ! why do you torment me thus ? 

Mr. ErUn, Speak !— what would you do ? 

Mrs, ErUn, I would fell all, except thy bed and a chair, on which 
I would fit by thy bed-fide. 

Mr, ErUn, And fleep^ yourfelf on draw ? 

Mrs, ErUn, Why not ? It is the bed on which thoufands reft, 

Mr, ErUn, And were I to get well again*—- 

Mrs. ErUn, Then fhould I think myfelf amply rewarded for the 
little trouble. 

Mr, ErUn, And (hould we have nothing — nothing at all left ? 

Mrs, ErUn, Then we fhould refume our ufual work ; and when, 
after a few months, we had earned fufficient to buy the firft pillow, 
O how foftly fhould we reft. 

. Mr, ErUn, f embraces her J My faithful, my good wife, we have 
nothing left ; thefe goods are no longer ours. 

Mrs, ErUn, {ftarts) Dear hufband you fpeak that with a tone— 

Mr, ErUn, Yet not with a tone of defpair; I am well, and as yet 
can Work. 

Mr j. ErUn, Has any thing happened ? 

Mr, ErUn, This very night we flcep upon ftraw. 

Mrs, ErUn, {much difturbea\ but conceals V) Speak more expli- 
citly, you know me. 

Mr, ErUn, firuckmann has commenced ev action againft me. 

Mts, ErUn, I knew that before. 

Mr, ErUn, I cannot pay. 

Mrs, Erlen, But you had hopeaB 

Mr, ErUn. I had ; I built thorn upon the humanity of a rich man % 
that meant I built upon the fipuL 

Mrs, ErUn, He will net wait? 

Mr, ErUn, To day he will feize upon our goods. 

Mrs, ErUn, [much alarmed) This very day ? 

Mr, JLrUn, I expect the police, officer every moment. 

Mrs, ErUn, (in great agitation, but recovers hetfelf by forte J 
Well, well, in the name of God, I now thank you for the fad intro- 
duction to this difclefurc— [abforbs her tears J-~k would have been 
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much worfc had I been obliged to fell all to nurfe a dearly beloved 
bufband. 

Mr. ErUn. Thus I expe&ed to find jou—(ntkch mooed, embraces 
Aer) and thus I do find you. 

Mrs. ErUn. Nay, we do not belong to thofe who place their hands 
quietly in their laps and fay, God furely will aflift ; for the fir ft day 
provifion is made. 

Mr. ErUn. No, Wilhelmina, we have done what we could, have 
fceen diligent and frugal ; we now dare fold our hands, and pray with 
confidence : God furely will aflift. 

Mrs. Erlen. For the firft day provifion is made. You go to our 
Charles, 1 to Sophia. 

Mr* ErUn. And would you part with me ? my comfort, my only 
fupport ? When God caft poverty into the fcale of my life, he threw 
into the other the blifs of matrimony, and that fcale funk ; we there- 
fore (hall not part. 

Mrs. ErUn. (on his neck) No, we will not part ! 

Mr. Erlen. If you alone remain with me, then is my houfe not 
empty. Happineft and blifs do not confift in chairs and tables. If I fee 
only you about me, you mild fufferer! O then have I fpirit and 
firength ! without you I can neither pray nor work. 

Mrs. ErUn. We will not part, we will fleepon ftraw. 

Mr. ErUn. (hearing fomebody approaching, winds himfclf from 
** her artnsj. 
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S CENE XV. 

Enter the Officer of the Police, and two Bailiffs* 

Eckjlad. (to the men) 4 Wait in the room till I call for you.— (goes 
up to Mr. and Mrs. ErUn, greets them civilly) — believe me, dear 
Mr. Erlen, that during the thirteen years I have been in office, I never 
executed my duty unwillingly tillfti-day, 

Mr. ErUn. My heart thanks you. 

Eckjlad. You know my fituation, a number of children, and (lender 
means of (up port. I fhould wifli to aflift were I able. 

Mr. Erl. To (hew fin cere companion is alfo benefa£Hon: do your 
duty, you fee we are prepared. 

Eckjlad. I am glad to find you fo. I admire your fortitude, and 
could almoft call you happier than the rigorous man in whofe name I 
''MSw appear. 

Mr, ErUn. O furely 1 we are happier ! 
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Mrs. Erlcn* Here are the keys to all which thefe apartments con- 
tain. 

Eckftad. You will have the goodnefs to point out to me what is 
perhaps your perfonal property, 

Mrs. ErUn. Perfonal property ? nothing Sir ! 

Echftad. Your dowry in furniture, plate, linen, &c. &c. 

Mrs. Erlen. I was but a poor girl, and brought nothing to my huf- 
band except my heart. 

Eckftad. Perhaps prefents from your friends and relations* 

Mr j. Erlcn. What was mine is his alfo. 

Eckftad. You never figned'your name to your hu (band's bonds. 

Mrs. Erlen. Then will I do it yet. 

Eckftad. Con fide r you are both old, deprived of every conveni- 
ence. 

Mrs. Erlcn. Under what title fliould we keep any thing back ? 
prefents of a man that we defpife P or the gain of a known fraud ? 

Eckftad. Really, madam ! you make my duty burthenfome in an 
extraordinary degree. 

Mr. Erlcn. But confefs alfo Mr. Eckflad, you are rewarded. It 
is only in fuch fituations one gets acquainted with mankind ; what a 
wife have you become acquainted with to-day ? 

Eckftad. (moved J I perceive that you are richer than the world fup- 
pofes. Well then, let us make a beginning ; is this writing-defk 
open ? — (Mr. ErUn opens it J. 

Eckftad. Will you not take out your papers ? 

Mr. iLrlcn. (while ht takes out the papers) You muft know that 
of all that I poflefs, the lofs of this writing-defk grieves me mod. 

Eckftad. One gets ace u domed to a favourite piece of furniture. 

Mr. Erlcn. It is not that ; that writing-defk belonging formerly to 
my old friend Ditthelm ; he fat before it when I faw him for the lafl 
time before his death. I wifhed to keep fomething for his fake, and 
this writing-defk was given to me. 

Eckftad. That was but little indeed, confidering the great lofs you at 
that time fuflained. 

Mr. Erlen. God, and my own confeience, are convinced of the truth. 

Eckftad. And every honef^'man that knows you. 

Mr. ErUn. It is empty ; here is the key. 

Eckflad. (examines the writing-dejkj Hem! hem ; Is there no 
fecret drawer belonging to it ? 

Mr. Erlen. Not that I know of. 

Eckftad. It feems to me as if there were — here about— I have one 
myfelf which refembles this — ah ! here might be a fecret fprtng. 

Mr. Erlen. That may be ; it never eotored izk<* aiy saind-;^ 
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Y.ikft.i4. {•ifttt Irving in ftucral places, he prejfa open afpri" 
hii.i nniii-.tlf.l a fttrtt dramtr) Look here— to be fure! mill 
juJ lull of paper*. 

Mi. V.iUn. ( furpri'.(d) ihey do nM belong to me. 

V.iiilu.L Ay, iy, here's money in abundance ! look here—: 
(mltI rf hank notes. 

Mr. Y.itcH. (looks at if* Gncious God ! that » mv worr- 

V.ii,tjJ. U it poilible ? 

Mr. Vrttn. Thofe are ray feven thou find dollars ! 

M'j. V't.Vn. God ! iliou wen near in, in (he hour of ad'" 

Mr. Krta. Mr. Eekflad, ihmi ii 
■o old Diiihe Im (he evening before he died. 

Mr. V.tkitaJ. lunderlbnd. Now all ii cleared up : 
hid pul up hi* frirnd'i money fife enough. 

M«, Kr:Vi. He wjsjuft employed at the time, and 
jiiii it oik of hit hind. 

b'.(:j,i. I( i< clear. Ay, ay ! and I am fo for;i 
ha* chi>leii me for the iaRniment. Mr. Etlen, I wift ye 
mv heart, and return home wi(h plealure. 

M-. E..V*. Swp.Mr.Eckaa.L.Urelmakeureofi'' 

£,i :j.;\ Vhv not ? It u your own : enough (hi 
1j lofjE liiii dead. ^ 

Mr. E'.'.'t. Hi«e I no! jufl now explained, that tlal 
('::!* w;!:i;-j Je:k ..varained do not belong tome. 

b". i ■'_■ i, I'iiev Jo % ^e!i»rrji w you. 

M". b'-.'.i. \Vr;:i ih; ;i:iidum r 1 " - 

p-ff-Jci or the vf.i.isij- i<i, liidiher k 



■ ,1. Ard it" taev had knowJ 
:.:. l':vv»ert Eccefi oen ; 

"'.'.■'. Vet pet wiibet: proper 



V-. ;-;■■(. .Visr. 

M-. £.-sii. L" 1 *.*! .d*e:(i 
J",-v .'ii. Dear, *uinsrtM» m 

Jf » drawer aeSttes the sac* £ 
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I am on (bore. 

you, and a female genius ftretches forth her 
nnan, now will i marry. 

j • 

:. what happinefs does not confifl. 

_. i, lbmething. 

' Kc where to look for it. 

i \i but half. 

..^ar [he marvellous hiftory of this day ; an extraor- 

" ;s, a col left ion of good and bad [a knock at the 

" "-.natc I we are interrupted — that juft now— 



SCENE II. 



Enter Mr. Erlen. 

... \ Mr. Erlen, an unexpected vifit. 
.. ( after a bezoj A houfe in which one has pafled happy 
V:n likes to enter when the old acquaintance no longer lives 

heir to my father, I might hope that he had a lib left me 

■• of claiming your friendfhip. 

'.-. I am old, Mr. Ditthelm ; youth and age are as little 
. other as the bird and the oyfter ; but I cfteem you as the 
■J friend, whom I have often carried upon my arms, and 
\y ufed to crawl to my pocket, becaufe it was a magazine 

us for him. To-day I have brought you fomething, doubt- 

; it will give you as much pleafure as a peace of fweatmeat 

■ times (feels in his pockets) — it is money. 

ioney !— You ! to me ? {afi.de) — mould Sophia haye re«?' 
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rten. You may, perhaps, remember,., from hear fay, that on the 
father died I brought afum of money, which after his death, 
where be found. 
To my great forrow. 

iLrlen, A very lingular accident has occurcd.— Accident ! — 
•;ive me ! it was the work of thy Providence. I received at 
-« as a keep-fake, your father's writing-defk -, (to Hcrrman) 
. .My remember the circumflance. 
. l'crfeftly. 

.' iL'n. In this writing-defk, by msre chance, a fecret drawer 
very day difeovcred: it contained feven thoufund dollar, 
".>:; finable to mv dutv, I deliver up to vou. 
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pews ; f takes his hat and Jlick, and embraces her J farewell, dear 
Wilhclmina ! 

Mrs. ErUn. God be with you ! 

Mr. ErUn. We (hall not fleep this night on ftraw. [Exit. 

Mrs. ErUn. (looks after him with her Itands folded) God be 
with him ! 

END OF THE THIRD ACT* 
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ACT IV. SCEXE I. 



Diti/ielm's Room — Ditthelm. Herrman'. 

Ditt. {fitting in an arm-chair^ extravagantly laughing. J 

Herr. (jleps into the room) Have you fent for me ? 

Ditt. Ha ! ha 1 ha ! 

Herr. May I laugh with you ? 

Ditt. O yes : dear Herrman, wifli rac joy. 

Herr. Of what ? 

Ditt. I am plundered. 

Herr. A curious joy ! 

Ditt. My drawers, my boxes, all entirely emptied. 

Herr. By whom ? 

Ditt. By whom tlfe than my ingenious Flink ! linen and clothes, 
laces and rings, all he has packed up. 1 have nothing but this coat and 
this fhirt. 

Herr. One mould purfue him. # 

Diti. No, no ; this is a day of warning to me ; I have learned a 
tgreat^eal to-day. Flink was likewife one of my profeflbrs : he be 
lhankeJ, and may he enjoy his plunder. 

Herr. But the lofs is confiderable. 

Ditt. Much lefs than my gain : bow can thofe loft articles be compar- 
ed to one (ingle lefion of prudence ? G a metiers, apparitions, avaricious 
mothers, coquetting daughters, roguifh fervants, all difcovered on this 
day : — wifh me joy, Herrman. 

Herr. With all my heart. 

Ditt. I am free again ; every firing is torn that entwined me. 

Herr. God grant it ! 

Ditt. This day I have learned, that the path of youth refcmbles an 
infecure bridge ; if Providence does not guide him over, he will fall 
into the ftream. 

Herr. Very true. 
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Ditt. God be thanked ! I am on (bore. 

Herr. Surely. 

Diet. On fhore, I tell you, and a female genius ftretches forth her 
tender hand. Yes, Herrman, now will L marry. 

Herr. So fuddenly ? 

Ditt. I now know in what happinefs does not confifl. 

Herr. That furely is fomething. 

Ditt, And am fenfible where to look for it. 

Herr. 1 underftand it but half. 

Ditt. Hear me, hear the marvellous hiftory of this day ; an extraor- 
dinary chain of events, a collection of good and bad {a knock at the 
door) — how unfortunate ! we are interrupted — that juft now— 



SCENE II. 



Enter Mr* Erlen. 

Herr* Ah! Mr. Erlen, an unexpected vifit. 

Mr. Erlen. (after a bow J A houfe in which one has patted happy 
days, one feldom likes to enter when the old acquaintance no longer lives 
in it. 

Ditt. As heir to my father, I might hope that he had a lib left me 
the privilege of claiming your friendfhip. 

Mr. Erkn. I am old, Mr. Dittheim ; youth and age are as little 
fuited to each other as the bird and the oyfter ; but I elteem you as the 
ion of my old friend, whom I have often carried upon my arms, and 
who fo gladly ufed to crawl to my pocket, becaufe it was a magazine 
of fweatmeats for kim. To-day I have brought you fomething, doubt- 
ing whether it will give you as much pleafure as a peace of fweatmeat 
did at thofe times (feels in his pockets) — it is money. m J0k 

Dttt. Money ! — You ! to me ? (afide) — mould Sophia h^pir ™^E^ 
revealed.—— ^^ 

Mrs. Erlen. You may, perhaps, remember* from hear fay, that on the 
day your father died I brought afum of money, which after his death, 
could no where be found. 

Ditt. To my great for row. 

Mr. Erlen. A very fingular accident has occured. — Accident ! — 
God forgive me ! it was the work of thy Providence. I received at 
that time, as a keep-fake, your father's writing-defk ; (to Herman) 
you probably remember the circumftance. 

Herr. Perfedly. 

Mr. Erlen. In this writing-defk, by mere chance, a fecret drawer 
was this very day difcovcred : it contained feven thoufund dollars, 
which, conformable to my duty, I deliver up to you. 
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Ditt. How, Mr. Eilen ? tome ! why to me ? 

Mr. Erlen. Becaule the writing-defk belonged to you, and becaufc 
ypur guardians were unacquainted with the treafure it contained. 

Ditt. Seven lhoufand. dollars only— -juft the amount of the fum 
which you entrufled to my father. 

Mr. Erlen* Really fo. 

Ditt. If mu(l then of courfe be your own money* 

Jlerr. Without the lead doubt. 

Mr. Erlen. Yes, Mr. Ditthelm, I believe it to be my own money ; 
jet 1 he manner in which 1 have recovered it, impofed a rcftraint upon 
my confeience not to look upon it as my own 'till you yourfelf have ac- 
knowledged that it is mine. 

Ditt. Good God ! why hefitate ? 

Hi.rr Noble minded man ! 1 admire you. 

Mr. Erltn. Are you then convinced from the evidence, and the 
word of an honed man, that this money is my real property P 

Ditt. How could I think otherwife ? 

Mr. Erlen. I thank thee, God ! thou waft near me in an evil hour ! 
— O may all thofe that are cad into defpair hear my ftory, and learn 
to trod in" Providence. 

Hern [affeclionately prejfes Erlen* s hand) Reward to virtue ! 

Ditt. I rejoice, Mr. Erlen, and am more happy than if I had faved 
the mod valuable fhip from the wreck. 

Mr. Erlen. That your noble heart has convinced me of. 

Ditt. Our account is not quite fettled yet. 

Mr. Erlen. How am I to underdand that ? 

Ditt. I am in your debt ten years intereft of the capital. 

Herr. (afcde) Bravo ! 

Mr. Erlen. By no means. 

Ditt. Certainly ; how can it be your fault that the heir of your 
debtor did not examine the writing-defk ? 

Mr. Erlen. You were then a child. 

Ditt. But my guardians ; in this cafe I might demand reparation of 
them ; by heaven you ought not, mud not lofe by it. 

Jlerr. That is honorable, Mr. Ditthelm. 

Ditt. It is my duty. 

Mr. Erlen. I fee it ; my old friend ia dill alive ; the room jud as 
I remember it ; here are the fame old chairs, the fame clock — and now 
I find himfelf again— I thank you, dear young man, for your generous 
offer, although 1 (hall make no ufe of it, yet I leave your houfe much 
happier than if my pockets were fwotlen by your gold. 

Ditt* Surely, Mr. Erlen, you muft accept it. 

Mr. Erlen. 1 mud not ; but reward your noble mind I mud and 
will on the fpot. Betides the money, a letter was found in his own 
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hand-writing, a legacy of fatherly love ; here it^ is.— (Ditthem eagerly 
takes the letter, opens it, and reads privately). 

Mr. Erlen, (meanwhile turns to HerrmanJ Good Hermann ! we 
have not feen each other for fome time — how are you ? 

Herr. I am like the horfes in our manufactory ; I tread ft ill upon one 
fpot. 

Mr. Erlen. It is a pity that bufinefs and fituation part many good 
people who were once fo near each other. 

Herr. Ah, dear Mr. Erlen ! with grief of heart I have often re- 
called 10 mind how on a Saturday we u(ed in this very room to rcfrcfli 
our fpitits with a cheerful glafs, to gather frefli ftrengih for the enfuing 
week ; I (halt never forget it. 

Mr. Erlen. Three friends, a good glafs of wine, and a cheerful 
hour— O, that recreates the heart of man ! it is long fince I thus grati- 
fied myfelf. 

Herr. (looking at Ditthdm) You weep dear Frederick ! 

Ditt. (to Erlen) You are right ; it is a fatherly letter. 

Mr* Erlen. I am much pleafed to fee this fweet melancholy, and 
leave you that I may not reftrain the feelings of your tender foul, and 
that yonr tears may flow freely— (gives him his hand) farewell, Mr. 
Ditthelm, you have gained my eftcetn. 

Ditt. If it be fo, then you do not put me to fhame ; I (hall pay 
you a vifit ; we have dill bufinefs to fettle. 

Mr. ErUn. Bufinefs we have not; but as a friend— the fon of a 
friend — you (hall be heartily welcome. 

Ditt. (much moved J And your children ? furely you have chil- 
dren ? 

Mr. Erlen. They were formerly your companions at play ; come, 
good youHg man, and revive in the circle of my family the remem- 
brance of your youthful pleasures. [Exit. 
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SCENE III . 

Ditt. Dear Harrman, what has happened ! 

Herr. You feem much afflifted, 

Ditt. Read, Herrman i (points to a particular place in the letter) 
read out ! 

Herr. (reads J " And when Sophia Erlen becomes what (he pro- 
mifes to be, the image of her own and thy good mother, then my (on do 
I fup plicate God that thou may ft find a father in my friend, and a 
treafure in the girl, fuch as I cannot leave thee ; virtue, love, domeftic 
happinefs" — (jfa'psfamiopk* Jhqrply at &itlhtlm). 
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Ditt. (in deep thought) Singular ! her name is likewife Sophia, 

Herr. O that thefe withes of your father may not oppofe your in- 
clination* 

Ditt. Good Herrmenn ! I love a Sophia, but (he is not Erlen'a 
daughter ; had I feen the other fooner— perhaps 

Herr. Still whims of chambermaids ! 

Ditt. Fie, Herrmann ! what would 1 be then, if my delight in vir- 
tue, and beauty, where a whim ? 

Herr. Red and white give beauty ; virtue may be diffembled. 

Ditt. Unjuft man ! you wrong her ; {he herfelf has refufed my 
hand. 

Herr. What ! you had arleady — 

Ditt. Followed your advice* 

Herr. What precipitation ! 

Ditt. Precipitation ! have I known the girl only fince yefterday ? 

Herr. If a coquette, years wilL not be fufficient to find her out. 

Ditt. Coquette ! Oh how poor Herrmann will be alhamed when 
he beholds Sophia ! 

Herr. I do not look with the eyes of a lover. 

Ditt. Her I have to thank that I am laved from the (bares which 
were laid by (harpers. 

Herr. That is well. 

Ditt. It was her that warned me of the danger, even at the hazard of 
lofing her own bread. 

Herr. All well ; but perhaps not without a defign. 

Ditt. It was her that from delicacy refufed me her hand. 

Herr. Fine ! very fine ! 

Ditt. And only then began to waver when I touched upon the fub- 
j eft of her parent's happinefs, 

Herr. Who are her parents ? 

Ditt. That I know not ; however they mud be good and virtuous 
people, for no thorn -bum brings forth fuch fruits. 

Herr. O ! why was this letter not fooner difcovered ? 

Ditt. Were my father alive, he himfelf would have torn it. 

Herr. You fliould at lead firft fee Mr. Erlen's daughter. 

Ditt. That I will ; that I muft ; yet not with a view of making 
comparifons — for my choice is fixed. 

Herr. Then you had better not fee her at all. 

Ditt. Ye*, my friend, I will do for her as much as lies in my power* 
and what I think confident with my duty to my father : Erlen has re- 
fufed the intereft of his capital— good !~I will affign the fame as a. 
dowry to his daughter — do you approve of that ? 

Herr. It is much, and little, as one takes it. 

Ditt. Moft willingly, I'll do more; I will tare, with her as a bro- 
ther ; but to my heart ihe cannot make a claim— -that belongs only to 
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one Sophia— -I haften to fulfil at leaft half my father's will, and then to 
Sophia, to refcue her this very day from an unworthy fervice. [Exit, 
Herr. (Jkaking his head) Poor youth ! I could almoft wifh the 
gamefters and apparitions back again ;— -they are lefs dangerous than a 
pair of handfome eyes. [Exit. 



SCENE IV. 



A Room in Mr. Erlen' s Houfe—Mrs. Erlen. 

Mrs. Erlen, (very uneafy walking up and down) Solitude ! thou 
waft formerly fo pieafant to me, why to-day fo offenfive ? Fear and 
Hope ! as you were brought forth from the breaft of man, God thus 
fpake, " it is not good for man to be alone !" An approaching misfor- 
tune, is like an approaching ftorm ; children and domeftics like to af- 
femble, but I am alone — tormenting uncertainty! each diftan^ppflibi- 
lity tortures me, and 1 am quite alone* •'- 



SCENE V. \ 
Enter Sophia, 

Sophia, (haftens in and embraces her mother) My mother ! 

Mrs. Erlen. O be welcome my dear Sophia, ftay with me, ah ! 
how happy am I that I have children (prejfes Sophia to her breaft J 
flay with me. 

Sophia. What affli&s you, dear mother ? 

Mrs. Erlen. Your father is gone out — I am quite alone — and fo 
melancholy — do not leave me till he returns, 

Sophia. Mother ! I (hall never leave you more, 

Mrs. Erlen* Would to God child 1 

Sophia. I have fuffered much during the year of my fervitude, yet 
have learned many things, which although of little ufe, yet will fetch 
their price : yes mother, I can .earn my bread. 

Mrs. Erlen. What does that mean ? 

Sophia. A bed and a table in the mod diftant corner of your lodg- 
ings — grant me only that !— under your eyes I (hall work nimbly, and 
with an eafy heart, and ft ill find leifure hours to a (lift my mother in her 
domeftic cares ; do therefore never more drive me from your prefence. 

Mrs. Erlen. My child, you know our circumQances. 

Sophia. Let them be ever fo prefling, I will (hare them. Mother, 
1 am difcharged. 

Mrs. Erlen. (frightened) difcharged ? 

I 
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Sophia. Not from improper conduft. 

Mrs ErUn. God ! in this critical moment— 

Sophia. Whar I have done, defcrved reward, and heaven granted it 
on the fpot : I am again with my parents ; I will mod willingly eat 
brown bread with them ; ah, one refls no wheie fo placidly as in the 
bofoin of ones own family. 

Mrs. ErUn. Child you don't know— thy father— we are in fuch 
confufion. 

Sophia. Why this anxiety— my mother trembles*— what has hap- 
pened ? 

Mrs. Eilen. Nothing— foon— 

Soph*a. For God's fake ! is ray father ill ? 

Mrs. ErUn. No, no. 



SCENE V I. 

Enter. Enfign Erlen. 

ErL fhaftens into the room J Mother ! I have heard a report— 

Mrs. JLrUn. Be quiet. 

Er/. Where is my father ? 

Mrs. ErUn. He is not at home* 

ErL Is it true, that his goods— 

Mrs. ErUn. Pray be quiet. 

So/ hia. What is the matter ? My mother's anxiety— my brother's 
difq lietude — fpeak Charles, fpeak. 

Mrs. ErUn. Spare her, all may yet turn out well. 

Sophia. What has happened ? — where is my father ? 

ErL I'll batten to him— take the revered old man to his unfeeling 
creditors. 

Sophia. Creditors ? 

FrL I will pay off his debts with the labour of my own hands. 

Sophia. Debts ? how much ? I have got money. 

Mrs. ErUn. Children, you torment me— be quiet Sophia— O 
God ! mud I preach tranquillity to you I we are already acquainted 
with poverty— I could almoft fay related to it — it terrifies only where it 
is a ftrangcr— it is alfo beneficial. O yes, children, poverty is alfo be- 
neficial, becaufe it ftrengthens th? alliance with virtue— God and Vir- 
tue ! refign yourfelves to both, and you will be rich, even in poverty ! 
( going off in tears) I wifhed to fee you around me, and you break my 
heart. 
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SCENE VIT. 

Sophia, (fobbing) My mother cries, 

ErL She may be allowed to cry, not we ; fitter, we mud not cry, 
but aft. 

Sophia. How, brother ? how ? 
r ErL We now muft (hew what children can do for parents ; we are 
fortunate filler, all children are not ; all are not allowed to mitigate 
their parents fate, and fave them from hunger ; we are Sophia— we will 
fave them, 

Sophia. How, brother ? how ? 

ErL We muft work, 

Sophia. Yes, 1 

ErL In the evening, when off duty, I will hire myfelf to work 
through the nighr, no matter to whom, nor at what employment, 

Sophia. Yes, yes ! in the day time 1 will work with my needle, 
and at night will hire myfelf to nurfe the fick. \ 

ErL Right, fifter ; we are young and healthy — two hours deep is 
fufficient refreshment, and mould we even look pale, yet contentment 
will fmile on our cheeks, O ! I feel a (Irength within myfelf — a 
p leafing pride ! Sifter, it is intended for our dear parents ! let us aft 
fecretly, quite privately, nobody muft know it not even our parents—* 
God only, and our own hearts, 

Sophia. Yes, brother ; yes, with pieafure, 

Erl. Poverty, our mother faid, ftrengthens the alliance with virtue— 
, come on, fifter, let us honorably conclude this alliance ! (takes her in* 
to his arms, and toith ecftacy of joy calls out) Sophia ! I renounce the 
fplendour of honour, and the power of love ! In thy arms only, x will 
I feek my reward after hard labour. We {hall give bread to our pa- 
rents 1 Ah ! who can fay, that the ft ate of bur youth is not a happy 
one ? ( prejfes Sophia tenderly to his brcaft> and having embraced her 9 
goes of. J 



SCENE VIII. 

Enter Ditthklm, fzoho at the moment of their lajl embrace opens 

the door. 

Ditt. I hardly truft my eyes. 

Sophia. (JiartsJ Mr. Ditthelm— you here ? 

Ditt. Why thus alarmed ? 

Sophia. I am not alarmed, only furpriCed. 



> 
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Ditt. To be fure, it was rather ungentccl of me. 

Sophia. What? 

Ditt. Oh I nave witneffed a great deal to day, but this lad was the 
moil bitter to me. 

Sophia. What has affli&ed you ? 

Ditt. A mift ftil! covers mv eyes— -I am flill giddy* 

Sophia. You fpeak enigmatically — and I mull confefs that the 
It range accident of feeing you here, is a riddle to me. 

Ditt. Accident !— quite right. A charming unpropitious acci- 
dent ! You Mifs Sophia, are perhaps here for the purpofe of fulfilling 
my commifLon. I thank you for this punctuality— you had probably 
other bufinefs alfo. 

Sophia. What a tone ! 

Ditt. Pardon me if I fpeak impolitely, I am. not authorised— 

Sophia. Indeed, Mr. Ditt helm, I might have expected different 
treatment from a man who this day rewards my good intentions with 
ingratitude* 

Ditt. I do not undrrftand you. 

Sophia. Who, by his loquacity was the caufeof my difmiffaL 

Bitt. Have I that ? {civilly and coldly.) I am very forry. 

Sophia* (with refentment.) And I am forry that I L am miftakea 
in you. 

Ditt. How willingly would I offer you my affiftance. 

Sophia. I have no need for it. 

Ditt. Some one has been before-hand with mc. 

Sophia. Who? 

Ditt. The young officer, who juft left you. 

Sophia. What of him ? 

Ditt. He feemed to intereft himfelf fo warmly. 

Sophia. Certainly. 

Ditt. You refled fo tenderly in this arms— 

Sophia. I love him with all my heart. 

Ditt. (bitterly) Excellent ! — an affectionate fincerity, but rather too 
late, Mifs. — Oh, good Herrmann ! furely thou waft right ; — if the 
girl be a coquette, years will not be fufficient to find her out. 

Sophia, (offended J Sir — 

Ditt. Thanks to chance that diffolvei thefe chains alfo ! yes, now 
{hall I fulfil my father's wifh entire. Where is Erlen ? where is bis 
daughter ? (he may be handfome or ugly — ftupid or wife — fhe {hail 
be mine. 
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SCENE IX. 

'Enter Mr. Erlen. 

Ditt. (hafteningto meet him) Mr. Erlen, I got here before you. 
Mr. Erlen. You had no creditors to fatisfy. 

Ditt. The uneafinefs in which you fee me 

Mr. Erlen. Is rather fufpicious. 

Ditt. May I, in prefence of this lady, fpeak a word in confidence 
to you. 

Mr. Erlen. (failing) Nothing need be concealed from this lady. 
Ditt. No ! fo much the better. 
* Sophia. I will retire. 

Ditt. No, no, I beg you will flay ; what I have to fay will not 
come unexpectedly to you. 
^ Mr. Erlen. Surely, Mr. Ditthelm, you do not appear to me to be 
the fame that you were an hour ago. 

Ditt. O, yes ! I — I am Hill the fame, the fubjefts only around me 
have changed. 

Mr. Erlen. This fevere tone 

Din. Is not intended for you, really not ! without further preamble, 
you poffefs a daughter. 

Mr. ErUn. Yes, Mr. Ditthelm. 
Ditt. Is (he already promifed ? 
Mr. Erlen. No. 

Ditt. Or is Ihe in love with any one ? 
Mr. Erlen. That qucftion you muft afk yourfeif. 
Ditt. I wifti to become your fon-in-law. (with exprejpon while he 
looks at Sophia with a contemptuous /mile) Yes, I wiQi it. (Sop/ri* 
fmiting.) 

Ditt. (vexatioujly) Do not laugh Mifs, I with it with all my 
heart. 

Mr. Erlen. Sir, the offer feems to me rather too hafty. 
Ditt. No, no, I am a free man, though I was not always fo— I will 
confefs that I loved— and ardently loved — an obje& unworthy of my 
efteem— I was a fool. 

Mr. Erlen. Then raoft likely a debut amourcux, led you to my 
daughter ? 

Ditt. Here read this, tfie wifli of my father — my fenfes are returned 
(gti/M him the letter — Erlen reads privately) 

[Sophia much confufid, looks down. 
Ditt. (af.de and ftealingly looks at Sophia J She don't ever look at 
me — but confeience fliews itfelf upon her cheeki — (he is alhamed — 
perhaps repents— too late ! too late ! 

Mr. Erlen. Thefe good intentions of my late friend may have fome 
influence, but cannot altogether regulate your choice. 
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Ditt. My choice rs fixed. 

Mr. ErUn. You know my daughter but little* 

Ditt. No matter, her parent's virtue is bail for her's. 

Mr. ErUn. Has her pcrfon only attracted you ? I would advife you 
to prove her heart alfo. 

Ditt. Her perfon ? I have never feen her* 

jtf r. ErUn. How, Sir ? 

Ditt. Is (he handfome ? very well ; if not, fo much the better. 
Faiih, Mr. Erlcn, I wifli (he were ugly. 

Mr. ErUn* (with muchfurprifej You don't know her ? 

Ditt. (impatient) No, no ! but I hope you will fend for her. 

itffV ErUn. Good heaven ! (he (lands here before you. 

Ditt. (petrified J Who? this lady your daughter ? 
- Mr. ErUn. Did you not know that P 

Ditt. {after a paufe beats his forehead) O cruel fate ! thou leaded 
me with a fool's firing. 

Mr. ErUn. Incomprehenfible ! 0f all thefe tranfa&ions I under- 
fland nothing but the pantomime which efcaped you juft now, and 
which clearly di (covered that my daughter is difgufting to you — is it fo 
Mr. Ditthelm ? then be eafy, you are bound to nothing. 

Ditt. If this be your daughter, then muft I furely renounce the hap- 
pinefs of finding again a father in you ; for, pardon me Mifs the indif- 
cretion which I am compelled to ufe for my juftification— -this lady has 
already parted with her heart. 

Mr. ErUn. It would grieve me, were I to be firft informed of that 
by a flranger. 

Sophia. My father knows me. 

Ditt. Upon my foul you fay that with as much tranquillity, with as 
much afiurance, as if no witnefs could confute it. 

Sophia. My father will much (boner rely on my word than believe 
a miftaken witnefs. 

Ditt. Miftaken ? excellent. 

Mr. ErUn. Children, you almofi bewilder my poor brains. Sophia, 
it appears to me that you have feen this gentleman before. 

Ditt. Well gueffed. 

Mr. ErUn. Sophia, will you explain yourfelf more particularly ? 

Ditt. O no ! that (he will not. 

Sophia. Say all that you know. 

Ditt. You take advantage of my delicacy ? 

Sophia. I only affcrt my innocence. 

Ditt. That is too much. 

Sophia. I challenge you— fpeak. 

Ditt, Well then ! if you infift upon it, I am forry, Mr. Erlen, to 
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awaken you from a fweet dream. When I entered this room— I 
found this lady— (hall I go further ? 

Sophia. Further ! further ! 

Ditt. In the arms of a young officer— 

M r. Erlen. (to Sophia J Is that true ? 

Sophia. Yes. 

Diet. O charming ! (he don't even think it worth while to deny it. 



SCENE X. 



Enter Mrs. Erlen and Enfign Erlen. f t 

Mrs. Erlen. (haftens to her hujbands arm's) Dear hufband, I hear 
your voice. 

Ditt. There he is. 

Mrs. Erlen. How were you received ? 

Mr. Erlen. Very well. H 

Ditt. Damnation ! my tutelar fpeclre. 

Mrs. Erlen. Are our fufferings at an end ? 

Mr. Erlen. At ari end. 

Mr. Erlen. God be thanked ! 

Ditt. (afidc) Ha ! that this man fhould happen to be my benefaclor, 

Mr. Erlen. Young Ditthelm fteps in the path of his brave father : 
he is not inclined to moleft us— at lead not in the way we apprehended. 
Here he (lands himfelf. 

Mrs. Erlen. Be heartily welcome, Mr. Ditthelm. 

Ditt. Pardon me, madam, if at this moment I feel my felf incapable, 
as 1 am overcome by fo many different adventures, (to young Erlen) 
Sir, 1 have to-day the good and bad fortune to meet you every where* 

Sophia, [failing) Mr. Ditthelm, give me leave to introduce my 
brother to you. 

Ditt. faftonijhedj Your brother? 

Erl. We knew each other before. * 

Sophia, (roguijhly) Not altogether it feems. 

Mr. Erlen. What is the matter with you, Mr. Ditthelm ? 

Mrs. Erlen. The young man feems very odd. 

Ditt. Brother! 

Erl. Doubt it not ; neither adopted nor hired. 

Mr. Erlen. What does that mean ? * 

Ditt. (falls on his knees and Jttctches out his hands to Sophia) Par- 
don me, Sophia. 

Sophia. Do you defcrve it ? 

Ditt. I do not. 
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Sophia. ( 'gives hin her hand J Rife, Mr. Ditthdm, 

Diit. I an illumed. 

J/r. ErUz. Now I comprehend. 

Jlfrj. Lrlen. To me it is a riddle* 

£r/. And to me. 

DUl. Blockhead that I was ! O, Sophia ! you are ftill indebted t© 
me ; an anfwer to the queft'ton propofed this day. 

Sophia, In prefence of parents the daughter has no vote. 

Ditt. (to young JLrlcn) My benefacfo* ! prove vourfclf fo a third 
time ; a (Tift me in procuring the hand of y our dear Gfter. 

Erl. I n prefence cf a filler the brother has no woit. 

Mrs. Erkn. If I apprehend rightly, there has been an underka':?- 
ing between you before now ? 

Mr. Erlen. Spe*k, Sophia! does your heart know any thing of it ? 

Sophie* Dear mother anfwer for me. 

Mrs. Erltn. (kindly reproaching J Have you entrufted me with 
your fecret ? 
1 Sophia. Have I not ? I have perhaps not coofeflcd it to myfelf. 

Ditt. (with exultation and enthufiafm) Ha ! {he loves me ! {he has 
decided! good people tike moup between yon ! Sophia ! Sophia ! (falls 
dawn btjort her, and preffes her hand to fns tips)* 

Mr. Erlcn. Bleued be toy children, and bkfled be the artifl that 
invented the Writing-Defk. 



END OF THE PLAY. 
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ABBE DE L'EPEE, 

OR 

THE ORPHAN. 



ACL I. SCENE I. 



A large Square, On one Side is the ancient Palace of Count So- 
lar— on another Mr. Franval's Houfc. 

Enter St. Alme from the former. He walks a few Jleps, and 
then rivets his eye on a window of the latter* Dubois follows him 
from the palace. 

Dub, VV HO could have imagined, fir, that you were gonfl^ 

out already ? — He does not hear me. His whole foul yes, yc% 

Jove has a ft range effeft on mankind. It is a fort of lottery, in which 
there are, to he fure, a few prizes, but the firft depofit is the unde- 
manding, and that is generally loft. 

Alme, — (Awaking from his reverie, J— -Ha ! Dubois are you 
here ? 

Dub, Yes, fir. I have been looking for you in your own room. 

Alme, What do you want ? 

Dub, To report the converfation, which by your defire I have had 
with Dupre. 

Alme, Has he told you what are my father's intentions ?— for he 
alone is acquainted with every fecret. 

Dub, True, iir, I know no iervant, who is on fo confidential a 
footing with his matter. 

Alme, Well ? 

Dub, I have obeyed your orders, fir, and have learnt every 
thing. 

Atmc.—(Hajlily.) — Doubtlct my father— 
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Dub. Honefi Dupre is not eafily prevailed upon to be communi- 
cative. 

Ainu. That is immaterial. Tell me only— 

Dub. Betides, be is always fe melancholy, that one might almoft 
fancy he had a bad confeieoce. 

Almc. Dupr£ !— Impoflible !— He is one of the mod honed men 
on earth. So old a fervanc of my father !— -But to the point — I infift 
upon ic. 

Dub. Well, fir — laft night, when all was quiet in the houfe, I 
went to Dupre under the pretext of wanting to light my candle. Of 
courfe we entered into convedarion— £b I flily adverted to your fa- 
ther's intensions refpecting you, and learnt that your fufpicions were 
unfortunately juG,— that preparations are already making for your 
union with the Count d'^iarancour's daughter. 

Almt* Heavens! 

Dub. The lady is not handfome, certainly, but (he is the only 
daughter of the oldeft nobleman in Touloufe — a man of the firil confe- 
quence, who can give her an enormous fortune. 

Almc. What art to me his riches and bis rank ?— -Would not one 
look from Clementina overbalance them? 

Duk. Mils Clementina is a moft lovely creature, I allow, fir, but 
1 would, nevertheless, advife you to abandon every idea of marrying 
her. 

A!me* What ! Renounce the fweetest hope life can afford ! 

Dub. Your father will never give his con fen t. 

Almc. And why not ? Is (he not the daughter of a man, whofe 
wjemory is revered by every one in Touloufe ? Is (he not the fitter of 
the moft eminent advocate in the place— a man who makes me happy 
in the poffeflion of his friendfhip ?— Her mother is a poor widow, I 
allow, dependant on her fon's affection for fubfiftence, and confequent- 
ly unable to give Clementina any fortune.— But why (hould I wifli for 
any P Has not nature already endowed her with the cboiceft gifts ? 

Dub. Choice gifts in your cytSy fir, but you know your farher. 

Almc. Oh, how hateful to m: are thefe golden mountains, which 
rife between Clementina and myfelf! In former times— when my fa- 
ther was but a humble merchant, he would have thought it the greauft 
honour that an alliance (hould take place between his family and Fran- 
val's, but fince he came into pofTefhon of Count Solar's property, 
tvhofe uncle and whofe guardian he was, ambition has gained a com- 
plete afcendency over him, and he has departed from the path of real 
nappinefs. 

Dub. The old people, who were fervants at our houfe in former 
times, frequently fpeak of this Couct Solar. Was he not deaf aud 
dumb from his birth P 
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. Ahne. He was. About eight years fince my farther too'* him to 
Paris for the purpofe of confulting fome eminent medical men refpect* 
ing his cafe, but he was either negligently treated— or his confticution 
was too weak for the neceflary operations. He died in Dupr£'s arms, 
who alone had attended my father on his journey. 

Dub, Now I am no longer furprifed that I fo often find Dupr€ 
looking at the picture of this child, which hangs in the falcon. 

Almc, It is very natural he fliould do fo. The young Count wb 
the lajt, branch of a noble family, which Dap re* had long and faithfully 
ferved. — Poor li f tle. Julius !— How much were wc attached to each 
other !— To him I am obliged for my life,-*-How courageoufiy did he 
rifk His own in my defence !-»-Never, never dial 1 1 forget it ! — He was 
about ten years of age and I twetVe, when we were feparaied. The 
moment of his departure is ftill prefent to me.-— Unfortunate Julius !— 
He could not fpeak— but how eloquent were his looks— how expreflive 
his every a£tion ! — With what emotion he prefled me to his heart— as 
if aware it was our laft embrace ! — Alas! why is he no more ?^— Had 
he lived, I mould have had another friend, and my father, in his 
humbler Date, would have willingly confented to my union with Cle- 
mentina. * 

Dub, I hope, however, you are certain your affection is returned, 
fir. 

Almc. I flatter myfelf with this conviction,— You know, Dubois, 
that I every morning go to her brother, for the purpofe of being in- 
flrucled by him as to the nature of our laws. Clementina, on thefe 
occafions, always appears under the moil artful pretexts, which love. 
can fugged. Her eyes often meet mine, on which (he inltantty blu fli- 
cs. When {he fpeaks to me, her voice fallen, and her lips tremble. 
She feems to be afraid that her fecret will efcape.— If all thefe be not 
f) mptoms of love, how can it be discovered ? 

Dub, I think, however, that before you proceed, fir, you mould 
obtain a formal confeflion of her attachment, and above ail things tic 
confent of her family. 

Almt., That her brother will confent I amcertJin. His penetrating 
eye has doubtlefs, long difcovercd the fituation of my heart, and if 
this attachment were difpleafing to him, would he Hill hear me info 
friendly a manner ?— No. My only fears are grounded on the mo- 
ther's char after. 

Dub, Yes, fir— the good lady is not fo eafily fatisfied on any occa- 
fion. 

Alme, She is defcended from a noble family, and is ilill prouder 
than my father. But I rely on the great influence which her worthy 
fon pofieiTcs over her, 

f Franval'* Jcor cpw* and Dominic appears. 
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Dub. Here comes the old fervant. Let us draw him into conver-* 
fation. It is not very difficult. Wc may perhaps learn fomethin* 
dccifive refpe&ing Mils Clementina's fentiments. 

f Dominic comes forward. 
* Dom.~( Good humoured and loquacious.)— Hi ! — I muft own I 
little expected to find any body here at fo early an hour. —(Shakes 
hands with Dub.^— Good-day to you neighbours.— (To Alme.y- - 
Your fervar.t, fir. This morning air purifies the blood, and cools the 
fancy. At your age too— well, well — I can eafily account for 
your early riling* Love and deep are fworn enemies* 

Dub. What do you mean, Dominic ? 

Dom. Yes — pretend to be furpriled. I have good eyes, I pro- 
mi fe you— and though fixty years of age, I defy any lover to deceive 
mc. — (To Alme, who conjlantly looks towards the window. J — Ha ! 
You expect us to appear at the window — do you ? But we fliall not 
rife fo early at you wifli. We were playing on the guitar till two 
o'clock this morning, and at the fame time finging thofe pretty verfes, 
which a certain perfon made on our recovery. We are ftill faft afleep, 
and perhaps dreaming of the author. Ha! ha! ha! 

Alme, Your good humour infpires confidence, Dominic. — Yes, I 
love vour young miftreCs— I adore her. 

Dub. And I have been trying to fubdue his paflion. 

Dom, Subdue it ! For what reafon ? 

Dub. Come, come, Dominic, your are a fly experienced old fel- 
low. You muft have remarked as well as myfelf that Mils dementi* 
• na is far r rom Iharing the fenfations (he has infpired. 

Dom. — (Ironically.) — Have you difcovered this ? 
• Dub. Very evidently. It is as plain as poflible. 

Dom. Mercy on us ! What wonderful penetration ! Yes, you are 
the man to pry into a fecret. , ^ 

Alme. Can you have obferved any thing contrary to the fufpicions 
of Dubois ? 

Dom. A vaft deal. I have dtfisftNftrecl that (he loves you, fir, — 
that (he no longer thinks, a&s, and lives but of you, for you, and through 
you. 

Alme. Is it poflible ? 

Dub. — (Apart to Alme.)— Be cautious, if you want to know 
more.— (Aloud.) — But neighbour Dominic, what proofs have you ? 

Dom.\ Proofs !— A thoufand. 1 need but recoil eel the fever which 
fo nearly proved fatal about two months ago. Whofc name did flie 
«onftantly utter during her paroxyfms ? 

Alme. Mine. 

Dom. When (he read the lift of thofe, who had enquired after 
her health, at whofe name did (he always flop with a blufii ? 

Alme. At mine P 
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Dom. — f Imitating the voice of an invalid.) — " He called then, 
Dominic ?" faid ftie to me. Yes, madam. — " Often, Dominic r*** 
Every hour, madam.—" And he appeared to be really interefted ?"— ~ 
" Indeed he did, ma lam. I never faw a man more happy in my 

life than he feemed, when I told him you were better." Then her 

weak frame began to tremble, — I faw a tear gliften in her eye, and a 
fmile for the firft time play round her pretty lips :— " Yes," fatdfhe— 
" I am better, Dominic — much better 1 feel that I am out of dan- 
ger."— -Ha! ha! ha!— 

Alme. I confefs thefe little circumftances— 

Dub. Are in my opinion, by no means fufficient to prov e 

Dom. Not fufficient ! — And the quarrel which I had with her only 
a few days fince. — Ha ! ha !— excufe me, fir a — I cannot refrain from 
laughter, when I think of it. 

Alms, To what do you refer ? :il 

Dom. I went into the parlour according to my ufual cuftom, for 
the purpote of putting every thing into its proper place. — Well— I 
found Mifs Clementina bufily employed in painting a miniature— fo 
bufily indeed, that me no more faw me than if i had been a hundred 
miles from Touloufe. — Well — Iciept on tip-toe behind her chair — 
for there certainly is nothing more pleafant than to obferve the actions 
of people, who are in love— 

Alme. Proceed, proced. 

Dom. Well — I looked at the portrait— You, fir, — it was you to a 
nicety. 

Ainu. Me ! 

Dom. Yes, you, fir,— cc Well — what a likenefs !'• cried I, with- 
out thinking what a fool I was for faying a word. Up fhe rofe, with 
" Do you think fo?"— and laid her work afide— " Blefs my heart," 
faid I toller, a man mult be blind not to difcover that at the firft 
glance. . " Indeed 1 Whom do you think it is intended to refemble ?'* 
—"Why, young Mr. St. Alme, to be fure."— "St. Alme !" cried 
(he, quite confttfed, and rather angry. " It certainly is not like him. 
I meant it to be a Mkenefsof my brother, and was trying to paint it 
from memory." " That may be, madam/' faid I, " but you have 

certainly made a miftake, for every feature is Mr. St. Alme's." 

" I tell you it is my brother — and no one elfe," Then (he hid the por- 
trait * ~ " 

out 

Alme. How happy doft thou make me ! ' * ^ 

Dom. But while I am prating here, I forget _ ; 

Alme. Stay another moment, honeft Dominic. You know not* 
with what pleafure I liften to you ! 

Dom* Yes, yea — that I believe, but you know not how many er- 
rands I am fent upon. Firft the old lady — then the advocate— then 



trait in herbofom, walked away, and was for the firft Ume4p hej^Jife 
of humour with old Dominic. Ha ! ha ! ha ! * v - V^f-, 
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li& Clementina !-»^— Above all thing:, lir, beware of letting it I 
that we have been calking together, for I ftiould he fcoldtd- 
.and why ? — Young people have a ftrange way of managing love-a&atn. 
N»t a foul mud knnw their ferret, though it has been the- town-ialk for 
a mum!). — {Shakes hand; milk Dub.) — Farewell, houcft Penetration 
Oh, you are a fhiewd obferver. — You know die does not love you 
mjfler— " Very evidently — It is as plain as polliblu." Hal ha! ha 

»[~£xi(. 
Aha. Well, Dubois ? 
Dub. I am fatisficd that your affection is completely relumed, fir. 
Abac. And (hall I marry another ? Never! K'ever ! 
Dub. We mull immediately cfevife means, then, to counteract your 
father's purpofc. 

Alme. You null .lid me in this, Dubois. 

Dai. My advice Is that you go to Mr. Franvil's at the ufui) hour, 
ennfefs lh^ whole to him, and make a declaration of your love ro Mift 
Clementina In iheprefence of her brother. After receiving his confer) t» 
go directly to Count d'Harancour, whofe daughter it is intended to 
fotce upon you. Defcribc your (ituation. He is a worthy man, and 
■will be pleafed with the candour of your conduce. I n this way you 
will, I think, defeat the ambitious projerlof your father. 

Alme. You arc right. I wj(l follow your advire. The flep is ex. 
Iremcly delicate, I own ; bull (hall conduct mylelf wiih fo much 
refpefl and opennefs, ibat the Count, who is juft and generous, will 
fympaihile in my dlflrefs, nay perhaps even alM me in obtaining her, 
' who alone can make me happy. — Oh yes, he will, he will. His ho. 
tel is not far off. Go, and afk when I may be allowed to wail upon 
him. Say I wifii to have a private interview. 

Dub. I will, fir. Expect me Bgain in a few jmmites. 

Enter the Abbe de I'EpeeaW Theadnre in travelling dieffes. 

walks a fewjleps before the Abhc, and approaches LH violent a 

tioit—ihtn turns, and makes afign. 

Abie. This fudden agitation painted in every feature allows me no 
longer 10 tloubt thai this place is known to him. 

The.— (Rivets his eyes en the palate, walks towards the door t 
firieks, and falls into the Abuse's arms.) 

Abb-. What a dreadful lone ! — Scarcely can he b real he. —Never 
Ave I before feen h„n ili.us arTefted ! 

The,— fHaJlily gums him to under jlavd that he recognizes thehoufi 
vf his father. This is done by placing kit hands alternately, and fe- 
deral turns vfo* each ether, then fprcading his fingers to refemblt the 
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fiapi of a roof, and lafily by Jhewing with his right hand thtjizt of a 
child about three Jeet high, J 

Abbe, Yes, (hank heaven — he recognizes the habitation of hit pa- 
rents. Beloved, fweet place, where firfl we faw the light, where 
fwiftly rolled away the years of childhood, never d< ft thou lofe thy 
lawful claim upon our hearts. No human being is there fo devoid of ' 
fenfibility as not to feel delighted, when he again beholds thee. i. 

The. — (Kijfes the Abbe's hands, and endeavours to exprefs ttis 
gratitude, J 

Abbe.-- (Replies by Jigns that thankx art due to heaven, not 
him.) • % - 

The. — f Immediately kneels, and prays for a blejjing on his bene* 
faclor.) ■ _ • " 

Abbe. — ( Bending forward with uncovered head. /.-U*Hh6\i, «&> 
with almighty power directed all our projects — thou, who didft inspire 
me with this great defign, accept the thanks of an old «nan, who has 
a&ed under thy guidance and protection- -accrpt the thanks of an or- 
phan to whom vhuu haft made me a fecoi d father. — If 1 have hone ft ly 
fulh.led my duty — if all my care and trouble may expe£l a recompence 
from heavenly juftice, oh let it light upon the head of this unfortunate 
young man — let me jn his happinefs find my reward.— -( They Jink in- 
to each other'* arms.J—Ncvf I muft learn to whom this palace belongs* 

[The. is going into the houfe, but the Abbe holds him back, and 
imitates a ptrfon who attempts to f peak* but who is driven away with- 
out being UJUned to. The. underftands him, and obeys.'] ' 

Enter Dubois. 

Abbe.~*-( Afide.)— Here comes one, whom I may afk— f Aloud) 
Friend, can you tell me the name of this fquare ? 

Dub. The gentlemen are ft rangers, it appears. It is called St. 
George's Square* 

Abbe, I thank you. — (Dub. is going.)— Another word, if you 
pleafe. Do you know any thing of this palace ? 

Dub. To be fure I do. I have lived five years in it. 

Abbe — ( Afidc.) — A lucky accident. — (Aloud.) — To whom does it 
belong ? 

Dub. It was formerly Count Solar's, and n6w belongs to IWr. Dar- 
lemont, in whofe fervice I am. 

Abbe. Solar! Darlemont ! — Who is this Mr. Darlemont?-- -[Du- 
ring this converfation, The. furveys the houfe, and leans agavnji the 
door with a mixture of delight and melancholy.] 

Dub. Who is he !— (Afide.y— This man is very inquifttiftt 

Abbe. Yes- -his rank, his fiiuation— 

B 
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Dub, Upon my word I know no more of bim than that he Is one of 
the richeft men in Touloufe. — But I am wanted. You will therefore 
excufe me.— ^4* he goes into the knife.) — Thefe ftrangers have their 
(hare of curioGty, however. [Exk. 

Abbe, Could he divine why I was fo inquifitive but not a mo- 
ment mud be loft. Firft let me find fafc and convenient lodgings. — 
litis palace, which probably bean the name of an ancient family, and 
this Darlemont, the present owner of it, muft be well known in Tou- 
loufe— I will dive into the my fiery. — (Prejfes The. who anxioujly af- 
f roaches, to his heart.) — If my Theodore has parents poffeffed of fen- 
bility, how many tears muft they have feed, fince they loft him* 
What tranfports {hall, I feel in reftoring him to their embrace ! — But 
if he be a facrifice to villany— -arm me, oh heavenly Providence, arm 
me with power to redrefs his wrongs. Give mankind through me 
another proof that foon or late the mod hidden crimes will be di (cover- 
ed, and that nothing can efcape eternal juftice. [Exeunt The, J&- 
veral times looking back at the palace* 

END OR THE RIRIT ACT. 



ACT II. SCENE I. 



Franval*sj?h^. On his dejk is a flower-pot, and on alljider 
arefeen books, parchments , &c* Franval is dij covered, read- 
ing papers* 

Fra, I find it impofiible to withdraw my attention from the fub- 
je8, on which I am appointed arbitrator. Is there any, indeed, which 
can be of greater importance to fociety, or more creditable to a man of 
my profeflion ?— I am appointed to reconcile a hufband to his wife. 
Alas ! Thefe feparatiom are too frequent — and it behoves every ho- 
ned man to exert himfelf in the prevention of them. 

Enter Clementina with afmaU bafket. 

Cle, Good morning, dear brother. 
Fra, Clementina, good morning. 

Cle, I have brought feme frefh flowers for your defk.— (puts them 
into the flower -pots . ) 

Fra. This daily prefent and your daily kifs, good filler, make* 
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me diligent.— fW&A aJmiU.) — I have a friend, too, who would not 
be averfe to the fame inipiration. 

CU. — (Confufed) — Whom do you mean ? 

Fra. Whom ! — You need not blufc. — (Rifcs, leads her forwara\ 
and rivets his eye on ken) — Clementina ? 

Cle. — (Abajhed.)— What do you want, dear brother ? 

Fra. Ttaefe flowers and your affectionate kifs are always wefcenie 
—but they will ceafe to be of any value, if you withhold from me 
your confidence. Clementina you cannot diflcmble. I perceive 

CU. Oh, ceafe! 

Fra. Why ihould you oppofe an irreproachable attachment ? Is 
not St. Alme in every refpeft deferviag of it ? 

CU. 1 rauft own 1 have thought fo. 

Fra, I fay nothing of his perfon and countenance— 

CU. They are noble and expreflive, 

Fra. Of his manners — 

CU. They are polite and captivating, 

Fra. I confine my felf to his mental qualifications. He is a fenfi- 
ble, candid, amiable young man. Such a character is to the woman 
who will be his wife, the fureft pledge of happinefs. 

CU. That I have often thought. 

Fra. In a word, he loves you. 

CU Do you really think fo, brother ? 

Fra. Have you not obferved it ? 

CU. I have been afraid of deceiving my felf. 

Fra. You confefs, then, that you feel a regard for him ? 

CU. — {Falling into his arms.) — Brother, you have learnt my 
fee ret. 

Enter St. Alme. 

Aline. — (Shaking hands with Fra.) — Good morning, my deat 
friend. — (With a re/pitiful bow to Cle.) — Mifs Clementina— 

Fra. So early abroad — and fo gaily drefledtooi Socn# affair of 
confequence has furely caufed rhii. ■*'■ 

Alme. Of the utmoft confequence to me, 

Fra. May I know it ? 

Cle. You feem much agitated. 

Alme. Who could be otherwife in my fituation ? You fee me in 
defpair — 

CU. Heavens ! 

Alme. My friend, never did I fo much need your counfel as at 
prefent. 

Fra. Explain yourfeif. 

CU* I will not be any interruption.— -(Got ng.) 
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Alme. No. Stay, I befcech you. I have juft had a converfation 
with my father— 

Fra. Upon what fubjeft? 

Alme. Si HI do I hear his dreadful menaces.— -And why did he ufe 
them ? Becaufe I feel it impoflible to gratify his ambition. If I 
could do this by fhedding my blood, by facrificing my life, I (hould 
not filiate — but to renounce my attachment — my fir ft attachment— 
(Clem, cafls iuer eyes on the floor.) — Cruel obdurate parent ! Has na- 
ture given you any right to make our facred feelings the flaves of your 
arbitrary will ? Do )ou give us exigence only to make us the vittimsof 
ambition ? 

Fra. Be ca!m, my friend, and proceed. 

Alme. Our converfation turned upon that dreaded alliance, which I 
before have mentiored to you. My father has informed me that with- 
in tnree da vs the union muft take place.-—" Within three days !'• 
exdaimed I. " Never ! % Never ! On hearing thefe words, which 
cicaped me in a violent tone, my father was fo much enraged that all 
attempts to foothe him were ineffectual.— At length — feeling myfelf 
cbliged to avow my fen i in: en is— and being animated with the hope that 
the name of her I love would difarm him— 1 ventured to confefs that 
roy heart bad aheady made its choice — Tnamed Clementina! 

Cle. Clementina ! 

A me.— (Falls at her feet.) — I cannot, will not any longer conceal 
my ic\ ia icm.s. Yes, lovely Clementina — you you 1 love — (hall 
lov- for ever ; and if my prefnmptuous hopes— 

Ce. — { trembling.) — Rife, I befeech you. What faid your father 
to this ? 

Alme. " She is an amiable yoting woman," faid he, much embar- 
raffed, i; and inevtry refpeft worthy of your choice, bat I have other 
views — you muft forget her." " Impoflible," cried I, preffing his 
ba> d to my heart. ' ; Impoflible !" repeated he in a dreadful tone— 
and now he gave way to all the violence of fury, wounded my fenfi- 
bili y with the mod galling reproaches, threatened me with disheri- 
tance, and commanded me :o quit his prefence for ever.— -My blood 
boiled— my fenfes almoft forfook me — 1 left him— and fled hither, that 
on the bofom of a friend I might learn to bear the thcught of being 
bani(hed from the bofonfof a father. 

Fra. — (Embracing him.) — I am ready, dear St. Alme, to fulfil 
that friendly duty. My hrft advice is that you will endeavour to 
compofe yourfelf, and never forget that even the errors of a parent de- 
mand a refpcilful forbearance on the part of a child. 

Alme. He thought to alarm me by his threats — but oh, they have 
only bound me ftill clofer to the objecl of my innocent attachment. 
Never did 1 love more fervently than now. Never was Clementina fo 
lovely in my eyes— and if you both confent — 
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Fra. Happy fhonld I have been to prefent my fillet's hand to you 
—happy to have embraced a brother in my friend— and Clementina 
herfelf— 

Ck. Brother! 

Fra. Why withhold a confefTlori wh'ch will fo much aMeviate hit 
diftrefs ?— Yes, St. Alme, fin cere as is your affeftion for Clementina, 
it is only an exchange of fenfations which you have infpired. 

Ainu. Is it then true ?-— Is my love returned ? — Dare I hope to 
hear a confirmation of my happinefs from yourfelf ? 

Cle. As iny brother has betrayed me, 1 will no longer conceal my 
attachment — but alas, why (hould I avow it, fince your fat her- — 

Alme, Oh, I (hall prevail on him to renounce his projeft. What 
can be impolfible to the man whom Clementina loves P If, before I 
had heard this fweet confeffion, 1 oppofed his fury, furely my ret |u- 
tion muft be doubled now.— To all his menaces I {hall anfwer : Cle- 
mentina loves .me— dear father—- Clementina loves me.— -But I had 
quite forgotten that I muft inftantly fee Count d'Harancour, wfo.fe 
alfiftance will be of the greateft fervice. I will fpeak to his feelings 
—I will defcribe the fituation of my heart.— Yes. Who can refufe 
to intereft himfelf in behalf of the man that can boaft he poficfles the 
regard of Clementina. 

\Prejfes her hand tc his lips, and exit* 

Fra. Why does he go to Count d'Harancour ? 

Cte. I wiih his ardour may not make him ralh. 

Enter Dominic witkfome books. 

Dub. My miftreft defires to know whether you will brea'tfaft ill 
the (tudy ? 

Fra. If agreeable to her we will. 

Cle. You have not yet feen my mother this morning. You know 
how rigid her ideas are with refpeel to ihefe little attentions. 

Fra. I have been fo bufy— hut I'll go and bring her hither. 

CU. In the mean time, I'll fee that breakfaft is forwarded. 

'Exeunt Fra. and Cle* 

Dom.-~(Lays the booh on the dejk.) — There ! My name is not 
Dominic if I have not walked two miles this morning.— Let me fee 
whether I have executed all try commiflions*. — [Draws out a #/&)— 
for if nor, the old lady will be fure to tell me again that I have loft 
my memory, and I am of no ufe.— (Reads.}— a To invite Mrs. Dou- 
bray and the prior of St. Mark in the name of my miftrefs." That's 
done. tt To Call at the library for fonrce books ordered yefterday." 
There they are. " To fee the pariCh officers, and tell them not^Q pro- 
ceed again ft the poor people, whofe houfe was burnt, they ijpiag. rea- 
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dy to pay the Ox hundred livres." Now would I bet a round fum, 
that thefe fix hundred livres came out of my matter's own pocke», to 
fave an unfortunate family from ruin. " To leave two Louis d'ors in 
Laurence- lane, fent by Mils Clementina to the widow of the late 
Count Solar's porter."— Ay, poor old foul ! How (he blefled Mifs 
Clementina— and well (he might, for fuch a charitable friend is not 
found every day.-— But mercy on us, here they come, and the cloth 
is not laid.— ( Draws a table forward, and brings breakfaft.J 

Enter Franval, Mrs. Frnaval, and Clementina. 

Mrs. F. I tell you, fon, there are very few families in Touloufe 
as ajlrient as our's and I hope you will always remain worthy of your 
anceftry, though you are but an advocate. 

Fra. I think, dear mother, my profefiion would be an honour to 
any one.— ( They feat themfelvcs to breakfaft.J 

Mrs. F. I confefs, fon, it mortifies me that you are not a fenef- 
chal like your father, but misfortunes and the injuitice of mankind 
compelled me to fell that office at his death. 

Fra. I am therefore obliged to my talents and exertion for the re- 
fpeQ which I mould otherwife only have acquired by accident and pre- 
judice* 

Mrs. F. I know very well that you hold a confpicuous place in the 
courts, but ft ill it is a kind of degradation. 

Dom. This letter is juft come for you, madam, from Mr. Darle- 
mont. 

Fra. Mr. Darlemont ! 

Mrs. F. What can he want with me ? — (Reads.)—" Madam, al- 
low me to addrefs you in defence of my moft facred rights." — What 
can he mean ? Leave us, Dominic. — (Exit Dom.) — " My moft 
facred rights. My fon loves your daughter, and afferts that the at- 
tachment is mutual." 

\Cle. is much agitated. Mrs. F. eafts a fever e look towards her.'] 

#ra. Proceed, I beg, dear mother. 

Mrs. F. " Violent as may be the palfion of my fon, and amiable 
as the objeft of it may be, this connection can never take place."— 
No, fir, it certainly cannot. 

Cle. — CAfide) — What torture ! 

Fra. Finifh the letter, I befeech you. 

Mrs. F 9 " I therefore hope, madam, that you will forbid his vifits 
to your houfe, and no longer afford him any opportunity of bidding 
defiance to the rights and dignity of bis father.— Darlemont,— No 
longer afford him an opportunity ! Did any one ever hear fuch im- 
pertinence ? 

fra. Becalm, dear mother. * 
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Mrs. F. And who told this petty merchant, who became fuch a 
great man as it were but y eft e relay, that I wanted an alliance with hi* 
family. He might recolleft, I think, that . rich as he may be, there 
is a material inequality between his rank and mine— I hope, fon, 
that after this infult you will order your doors to be (hut on young 
St. Almc, and as for bis father, if eve r ■ ■ v 

Enter Dominic* 

Dom. A ft ranger wi flies to wait on you, fir* 
Fra . A ftranger ! 

Dom. Yes— an old man with grey hair* He looks like a prieft* 
Fra. Let him come. [Exit. Dom* 

Mrs. F. — (/till reading the Utter.) — "This connection can never 
take place." The upftart ! 

Cle. — {Af.de to Fra.)— Oh brother, I am loft. 
Dom*— {Without) — This way, fir, if youpleafe* 

Enter Abbe. 

Abbe.— [After the ufual falutations.) — Have I the honour of 
fpeaking to Mr. Franval, the advocate ? 

Fra. I am that per fon. i 

Abbe. Could you fpare a quarter of an hour.— 

Fra. With great pleafure. May I afk with whom I have the plea- 
fure of converting ? 

Abbe. I live at Paris. My name is De l'Ep^e. 

Fra. De l'Ep£e ! But not the founder of an inftitution for inftrucV* 
ing the deaf and dumb. 

Abbe. The fame. 

Fra. Mother — fitter — you fee a man before you, who does honour 
to the age he lives in.— [The ladies move refpeftfully.) 

Abbe. — {Avoiding his praifeS — Sir, I 

Fra. I often read the miraculous account of your fuccefs, and am 
always ftruck with aftoniftiment and admiration. Be allured that no 
one feels a greater intereft in your exertions, and more refpeft for your 
name than myfelf. 

Abbe. Happy is it for me, then, that I applied to you. 

Fra. What has procured me this good fortune ? 

Abbe. Your reputation, fir. I have to impart a matter of the 
greateft confequence. 

Mrs. F. Come, Clementina, we will not be any hindrance. 

Abbe. What 1 have to difclofe cannot be too public. Above all 
things I wifh to intereft feeling hearts, and if theft ladies will lifieft 
to me 

Mrs. F. As you allow it — 
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fra. Be ieated, I beg.— (,4// take chairs.) 

Abbe- 1 (hat I be fbmewhat drffufe, and yet I can omit nothing, 
which may aflift me in the attainment of my object. 

Fro. We are ail a tendon. 

Abbe, it is about eight yean fince an officer of the police in Paris 
brought to me a boy who was deaf and dumb. He had been found 
on the Pont Neuf, appeared to be about nine or ten years of age, and 
was of an engaging appearance. The coarfe tatters with which he was 
clothed, made me at firft fuppofe he belonged to poor people, and I 
promifed to take care of him.— The next morning, when I examined 
him more minutely, I obierved a certain dignity in bis looks. He 
feecned aftoniflitd at finding himfelf in rags, and I fufpecud that it 
was not without fome intention be bad been thus clothed and expo- 
fed, 1 immediately publifhed the circumflance, and accurately deftrib- 
ed his perfbn in the newf papers, but wuhoLt effect, it is not ufual 
with mankind to be too eager in acknowledging ihofe who are u i> fur- 
tuna e. 

Ft a. Alas, you are right, fir. How much is human nature de- 
graded ! 

Abbe* As I perceived that all invefligation was in vain, and as I 
was convinced that this chi-d was ibe vi&i'm of fome -fee ret intrigue, I 
now merely endeavoured to obtain information from himfelf. I call d 
him Theodore, and received him among my pupils. He foon diftin- 
guifhed himfelf, and fo entirely juftified my hopes, that after -he expi- 
ration of three years, his mind expanded, and he was (if I may ufe the 
expreflion) a fecond time created* I conveifed with him bv figrs, 
which in rapidity almoft equalled though* s.— One day, as wedro-e 
pad a court of juftiee in Paris, he (aw a magiftrate il* p frim his car- 
riage, and w«s unufually agitated. I afked the reafon,. and He gave 
me to underftand that a man like this, clothed in purple and ennine, 
had often embraced him, at d fhed tears over him. From this I con- 
cluded that he mufl be the fon or near relation of f roe mag ft rate, 
who, from his robes, could only belorg to a fuperior cou't of ji-flsce ; 
confequently that my pupil's native place was probaby a town of con- 
fiderable (ize.— Another time, as we were talking together, we 
met the fun ral of a noble i an. I immediately perceived the former 
agitation in fheodoe, which increafed as the proce flion came nearer* 
At length the hearfe palled u* — he trembled, and fell upon my neck. 
1 quefiioned him, and he replied by (igns that a ftort time before he 
was conveyed to Paris, he had followed the hearfe. in which was the 
man, who had fo often carefled him. From this I concluded he was 
an orphan, and the heir to a large fortune, of which his relations bad 
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been induced to deprive him by his helplefs fituation. Thefe import 
Cant difcoveries doubled my zeal and refolution. Theodore became dai- 
ly more interefling to me, and I began to cherifh hopes of regaining 
his property for him. But how to begin my fearch ? He had never 
heard his father's name ; he knew not where he had received exigence* 
~I afked him whether he remembered when he was firft brought. to 
Paris*— He aufwered in the affirmative, and allured me he (hould know 
the gates through which he entered. The very next morning we went 
forth to examine them, and when we approached thofe which are called 
de I'Enfer, he made a fign that he recognized them ; that the carriage 
was there examined, and that bis two conductors, whofe features flill 
were prefent to his mind, alighted with him there.— Thefe new dis- 
coveries proved that he came from the fouth of France. He added that 
he was feveral days on the road— -and that the horfes were changed al-« 
mod every hour. After making calculations from his feveral flatements, 
I concluded that his native place was one of the principal towns in the 
fouth of France* 

Fro. Ob, how penetrating is the mind when infpired by philanthro- 
py ! Proceed, proceed. 

Abbu After numberlefs unavailing enquiries by letter, I at lad re- 
fblved to make a tour through the fouthern towns with Theodore. 
The various circumftances, which he fo minutely recollected, made 
me hope that he would eafily recognize the place of his nativity. The 
undertaking was certainly difficult, for I thought all expectations of 
f uccefs Were idle, unlefs our journey was performed on foot. I am 
old, but heaven was pleafed te grant me ftrength. In fpite of age and 
infirmity I left Paris above two months ago. I pafled through the 
gates it I'Enfer, which Theodore again recognized. When we had 
lefi Paris a little way behind us, we embraced each other, prayed that 
heaven would guide our fteps, and purfued our way with confidence* 
We have vifited almoft every place of magnitude, and now my ftrength 
was beginning to fail«*-my confolatory hopes were nearly exhaufted, 
when this morning we arrived before the gates of Touloufe. 

Fra. — [With extreme anxiety.) — Well ? 

Abbe. We entered the town — Theodore haft hy,fe:zed my hand, 
and made a fign that he knew it. We proceeded. — At every ftep his 
appearance became more animated, and tears fell from his eyes. We 
arrived at the market-place, when fuddenly he threw himfelf on the 
earth, and raifed his hands towards heaven— then fprung up. and in- 
formed me he had row found the place of his birth. Like him intoxi- 
cated with delight, I forgot' all the fatigues of my journey. We 
wandered to other parts of the town, and at length reached this fquare* 
He efpied the palace. Exactly oppofite to your houfe, uttered aloud 
fhriekj threw himfelf breathlefs into my arms, and pointed out the 
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of his father's.— I made enquiries, and learn daft thjs- pa- 
bee formerly belonged to die family of Count Solar, the laft branch 
of which is my pupil, ifm all his property is in the pofleffion of a 
Mr. DarleiDont, the guardian and maunial uncle of the young Count, 
by a falie declaratioo of whole death, he became poflcfled of it*— I 
immediately tried to discover who was the nsoft eminent adTocaie in 
ToalooJe, that I might entruft him with this important bufineisv— 
You were mentioned to me, fir, and I am come to place in your 
bands what is deareft to me in the world — the fete of Theodore* 
Heaven fent him to me that I might educate him. Receive him from 
my hands, and let your exertions refiore to him the rank and fortune, 
to which he is entitled by the laws of nature and of France*— 
(AUrife) 

Fro. — (With enthufiafnu} — Rely on me— rely fecurely on the 
fervent zeal, which the confidence of fuch a man infpires. Never 
was I fo happy— never £> proud of my profeffioo.— Oh fir, you 
know not how it delights me to be of fervice to you.— ^ Attempt* t9 
kifs the Abbe's handy who opens his arms, into which Fra. nifties.) 

Abbe. Yes, I can rely on you entirely. I fee your tears. 

CU. Who can be fb unfeeling as not to be afieded by fuch a 
recital? 

Fro. It is a painful circumflance that I fhould find the father of 
my friend fo criminal, and I tnuft beg you will in the fiift inflance 
allow me to make every attempt which caution and delicacy will allow. 
Should thefe fail, I will unmafk the hypocrite. • 

Mrs. F. I burn with defire to fee him humbled in the dufi from 
which he rofe. 

Cle*—( Ajide.) — Happy profpeel ! St. Alme will now be as poor 
as myfelf. 

Fro. But where did you leave your Theodore ? 

Abbe. At an inn, where he doubtlefs expe£b me with impatience. 

Ft*. Why did you not bring him hither ? 

CU. I (hould be mod happy to fee him* 

Abh. A perfon who is deaf and dumb always creates diftrefling fen- 
iations. I was, therefore, afraid that bis prefence— 

Fra. Surely not that it would diminifh the intereft infpired by his 
fituacion ? 

Abk—( Taking his Jiand.)— Hearts like your's are not every 
where, to be fbun£ 

Fra. %ou npuft bring him to us— -nay, I require more. The 
voting man mould not be left alone, when we are taking fteps for him, 
which make his prefence neceuary. Accent a room in my boufe. 
Never have I, with greater pleafure, fulfilled the duties of bofpitality. 

Abbe* You are too good. I only fear- 
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Jfta £ Sir, you Will do us aft honour by accepting my fon*a 

invitation. •■-•♦,%*•{"*. * - 

C/e. After fo t fatiguing a journey you mud wpnt repofe, andjpou 
will no where KrifyourfeTf left difturbed than with us. / 

Abhe. Such intreaties 1 cannot withftand. I will go for my pupil. 

Freu And I will, in the mean time, confider how we fhould, pro- 
ceed. v That we have tofunnount many difficulties, 1 mull not con- 
teal Irom you. To counteract legal evidence*— to wreft a confiderable 
fortune from an ambitious and powerful ufurper — to convift him of fo 
atrocious a crime— all this requires the greateft caution. 

Abbe. I rely entirely on your wifdom and talents. Be the event 
what it may, the confcious recollection of having done my duty, and 
your acquaintance, (hall be my rewards. 

[£*tV, 
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The fame room. Enter Clementina and Dominic* 

Dom. No madam. Mr. St. Alme is not yet returned home. 

Cle. How unfortunate ! Never was his prefence more neceflary. 

D(niu— (Smiling.) — Don't be afraid. He will not fail to Come, 
I pronufe you. If he fufpe&ed that his company was fomuch wifhed 
for, he would have certainly— 

Cle. Dominic, have you given the money to old Rachel, as I di- 
reOed ? 

Dom. To be fure I have.— - Poor foul ! She was feated at her 
fpinning-wheef, when I entered. "Good day to you, Rachel'}** 
said I. " Your fervant, Mr. Dominic. I hope your good young 
miftrefs is well."— -" Quite well, Rachel, and how are you ?"<-•• 
" Why (b fo"— and here the poor creature began to cough—** but I 
ftill contrive to work for my living."—" There is a prefent from 
Mifs Clementina. Take it Rachel." « How ! What ! Two Louis 
d'ors !— Oh the dear generous lady !" Then (he kilTed the money- 
then began to pray for your happinefs and health.— I'll lay my life 
that (he comes to thank you in the courfe of to-dav. 

Ck. Honed Rachel! how willingly do I affift'her !— I never (hall 
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forget how attentive (he was during my illnefs. When flie comes,. 
Dominic, contrive that no one may fee her except myfelf. 

Dom. I will.— Poor old creature ! Her circumftances are fadly re- 
duced ! When her late hufbund was porter to Count Solar, {he want- 
ed nothing ; hut Mr. Darlemont unmercifully drove them both out of 
doors, with all the reft who had been in the fervice of his brother-in- 
law. The honed porter died broken-hearted, and many of the reft 
would have followed him, if Mr. St. Alme's generality had not— 
CU. Mr. St. Alme certainly wiihes to make every atonemen tfor 
his father's injuftice. 

Dom. True, madam. One is as proud, gloomy, and fevere, as 
the other is open, friendly, and liberal.— -Oh, he will one day be 
a good mafter— and a good hufband too.— Don't you think io, Mifs 
Clementina ? 

CU. — (Confufcd.J — Undoubtedly—- 1 believe— -that whoever ob- 
tains his affections— — 
*Dom. Some one has already obtained them. 
CU. Indeed ! 

Dom. I know it to a certainty. 

CU. Right ! I remember to have heard that he is engaged to Count 
d'Harancour's daughter. 

Dom. 1 have heard as much too— but that match will never take 
place. 

CU. Do you think it will not ? 

Dom. To be fure I do. We love another lady.— We prefer cod> 
tent to riches. Every one has his tafte — and we have therefore call our 
eyes upon one of the moil amiable objects — — 

CU. Is the room in order, which the Grangers will occupy ? 
Dom. Not quite. 

CU. Go then, and make every thing ready. They will be here 
dire&ly. 

Dom. Well, well — I am going.— {Afidc) — I never can prevail 
upon her to own that (he loves him. [Exit* 

CU. This old man delights in tormenting me. I felt my cheeks 
glow at every word he uttered. At prefent I will confine my 
ideas to this important difcovery of the venerable De l'Epe'e— and 
the new hope which it infpires. — Should Darlemont lofe his fortune, 
the gulf between his fon and me will vanifh. Love will be no longer 
fubfervient to ambition, but will enforce its rights.— -Yet will my mo- 
ther, who thinks herfelf infulted by his conduct— Soft ! They come. 

Fnttr Mrs. Franval and Franval. 

Mrs. F. And can you, fon, have any hefitation in delivering over 
fuch a wretch to the vengeance of the law ? By being merciful you be- 
come an accomplice in the crime. 
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Fra. Can I forget that Darlemont is the father of my friend ?— 
(To Cle.^— Has Dominic. requeued St, Aime to come hither? 

CU. Yes, brother, he has left a meffage with the fervant, St. Alme 
was not within. 

Mrs* F. I mud own, fon, that after receiving fo infolent a letter 
from the father, I do not wiih to fee the fon in my houfe. 

Fra. Is it juft that he (hould fuffer for his father's mifconduft ? 

CU. My dear mother, he is fo far from approving of his father's 
behaviour, that he wiwes to make every one forget it. 

Mrs. F. But fuch a letter I never will forget. 

Fra. Were Darlejonont alone concerned in this cafe, I would with- 
out mercy tear away the veil, and expofe hira to the abhorrence of 
mankind ! but you know the power of prejudice* I cannot unmafk 
him, without attaching difgrace to bis innocent fon. 

CU. Yes— innocent he is indeed. How often in our prefence has 
he lamented the death of his couGn !— How many tears has he (bed, 
when he called to mind the companion of his infancy ! It is impoflble 
to unite greater opennefs with more tender fenfibility. It is impofli- 
ble — ( Her mother looks at her with a frown — -Jhe turns to Fra.)— Am 
I not right, brother ? 

Fra. Undoubtedly. No one can know St. Alme without being 
convinced.— But fee— here come our guefts. 

Enter Abbe and Theodore. 

Abbe. I have brought my Theodore. ' 

[The. bows with a friendly air to all, and at loft fixes Ids eyes on 
Clem. J 

Mrs. F* The exaft image of his late father ! 

Abbe, Indeed, madam ! — do you perceive that ? 

Mrs. F. I never faw fo ftrong a likenefs. ' 

[The. gazes with a penetrating look at Fra, 

Fra. His countenance is exprefiive, and commands refpecl. It 
bears the ftamp of bis inftru&or's mind. 

[The. makes Jigns to the Abbe. He places his right hand on his 
forehead, and thenflretches out his arm with force and dignity.^ 
> Fra, What does this imply P 

Abbe. That he reads in your appearance the certainty of fucceis. 

Fra. Yes. I pledge my facred promife he (hall regain his rights. 
—(Embraces The. J 

[The. with a look of dijlrefs 9 puts his hand to his mouthfand then 
to his ears — hegrqfps one, o/Tranval's hands and lays it on his heart.) 

Fra. What means this ? 

Abbe. That he cannot exprefsliis gratitude by words, but that you 
may feel it by the beating of hi* heart. 
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Fro. Is it poffible you can fo exa£Hy uoderftand him ? 

Abbe* Perfectly. 

Mrs. F. He can comprehend what you mean, too ? 

(The. again fixes his ejfes on Clew 

Abbe. Mod certainly* By this alone was I able to improve hit 
mind and heart. 

Cle. How attentively he obferves me ! 

Abbe* Be not furprifed at that : genuine beauty always attrafis his 
notice. Nature, who has been, in many refpe&s, fo cttiel a ftep-mo* 
ther to him. has made fome reparation by granting him a.nkety of in- 
(Hn£r, and a mind which takes impreflions with * facility moft wonder* 
ful and rapid. The genius of perfont tn bis unfortunate fituatiort, 
when once fummoned into a£tion, makes much greater progrels 
than our own. I have, among my pupils, profound mathematicians, 
able hiftorians, and difiinguiihed literati. This very youth, who 
ftands before you, obtained the prize laft winter for his (kill in poetry ^ 
adfl} to the great aflouifhment of his competitors, was openly crown- 
ed in 'the Lyceum. 

Ft*. I remember that the newfpapers mentioned this phenomenon, 
and confecrated the name of De l'Epee to immortality. 

Cle. But how is it poffible that one who is deaf and dumb, fhould 
comprehend and exprefs— • 

Abbe. He can even anfwer any queflion on the fpot. I'll give you 
an example. — ( Strikes The. on thefhouUer to awake his attention, 
points with the fore-finger *of his right hand to his forehead, then to 
Cle. and finally feems to write fome lines on hh left hand. J 

(The. makes afign that he under/lands him—feats himfelf at the 
dejk and prepares to write.) 

Abbe* Now afk any queftion. Through the interpretation of my 
Tigris be will comprehend it, and write it on paper with his anfwer be- 
low. He awaits your commands. 

Cle. I fcarcely know what oucftion 

Abbe. The fit ft that occurs to you. 

CU.— (After a moment's confederation. f— -Who is, in your opin- 
ion, the greateil man now exifting in France ? 

Abbe. Now have the goodnefs to begin once more, and repeat the 
words flowly as if you were dictating them to himfelf. 

[The. attends and writes. 

Cle. Who is-^- 
£Abb£ throws both hands forward, spreading his fingers, and then 
with the fore-finger of his right-handy describes a semicircle from, 
right to Uft.'] 

Cle. In your opinion. 

[Abbe points to his forehead— then to The. 
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€k. The grtateft mam 

[Abbe, rayes his right-hand thrice, and then both hands as high 
4u poj/ible—then lets them sink to his shoulders, and thence over his 
kreajt quite to his waist.} 

Cle. Now exifliog. 

f Abbe describes life by drawing his breath deeply fever&l times and 
placing his hand on hispulfe.] 

Cle. In France. 

fAbb£ tmbSt both hands and points to every thing around kiM.~} 

{All the&fign±muft be made with minutenefs, but alfo with rapt' ' 
dity that the fiction, *£.the feme may not beJufpendecU] 

Abbe.— {Tabs Jffaperfrom The. and prefents it to Fra.)— la 
the firft place you perceive that be ha* written the queftton properly. 

Fro. It, if faithful and correct. 

[Abbe returns the paper to The, who fits in a meditating' atti- 
tude.^ 

Cle. He seem* embarrassed. . "*' 

Abbe. The question is rather of a difficult nature, you must allow. 

[[Theodore's features become gradually more animated, and he 
writes.'} 

Fro. What fire darts from his eyes) What animation is there in 
his every feature i He feems at the fame time fatitfied and affected. I 
am much miftaken*. if his answer will not bear the united marks of 
sensibility and understanding. 

[The. rifes, prefents the paper to Cle. and makes a fign requests 
Jhe will read it. Fra. and his mother approach with great curiosi- 
ty. The. places him/elf clofe to the Abbe, and anxioufly obferves 
them.} \ 

The.— ( Reads.}—* « Queftion : Who is in your opinion the 
greateft man at prefent living in France ?— Ariswer : Nature names 
Buffo n ; the fciences d'Alembert ; truth and feeling speak in behalf 
of Rousseau ; wit and taste of Voltaire ; but genius and humanity 
loudly declare) — the Abbe de l'Ep^e. Him I prefer to all." 

fThe. Reprefents a pair of f coles, by letting his hands rise and 
fink alternately — he then raifes one hand as high as poffibte, points 
with the fore-finger of the other at the Abb£, and falls into his 
arms. J 

Abbc—(Prefcs him to his heart with emotion, which he endeav- 
ours, but in vain to hide.}— Pardon his mistake; it arifes from enthu- 
fiaftic gratitude. 

Fra. — {Looking ifythe paper.} — My afionilhmenl cannot be* 
lieve it. 

Mrs. F. No one but a witnefs of the tranfa&ion would beKeve k. 

CZc I can fcarcdy (uppress my tears* tf 
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Fra. This anfwer at once indicates refined tafte and ertenuve 
knowledge. What endless care and trouble muft it have coft you tt| 
produce fuch conferences ! 

Abbe. To tell you how much it has coft me is impoflible ; bat the 
exalted idea of being, as it were, a new creator, infpired me with 
ftrength and refolutioo. If the peafant feels delight when he beholds 
the abundant harveft, which rewards his induftry ; judge what must 
be my fenfations, when I ftand in the midft of my pupils, and fee 
how the unfortunate beings emerge by degrees rrom^tfrkaefe; How 
they become animated by the firft beam of neavenly 4?gh$| bow they 
ftep by ftep difcover their powers, impart thegf ideas to each other, 
and form around me an interefting family of which I tan the happy fa\-« 
ther.— Yes, there are many more brilliant delights — many more eafily 
attained— but I doubt whether in univerfal nature there is one more 
real. 

Fro. And believe me, of all the celebrated men whom Theodore 
bat accurately defcribed, none will fo long live in the recollection of 
pofterity as you. If France be ready to erect monuments in com- 
memorarion of our heroes, can (he rerufe one to the creative genius 
which by perfevering induftry and patience unexhauftible, made amends 
for the forgetfulnefs of nature ? >rf 

Dom. — (Within.) — Bat I tell you, Rachel, you muft come at 
another time. Mifs Clementina cannot fee you now* 

Enter Rachel and Dominic. 

Rac. Not fee me ! — I muft thank her — I muft kifs her hand. 

Dom. — (AJidc to Cle.)— It was impoflible to keep her back. 

(The* cafts a look towards Rac. and /urns to bejlruck with form 
fudden recolk&ion.) 

Rac. Forgive me, madam, if I .take the liberty ; and you, dear 
Mr. Advocate, if I difturb you; but my heart was fo full that I 
could not ftay at home. I came to thank my good kind-hearted Mifs 
Clementina.- • 
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Cle. Rachel, it is not worth whil< 

Rac. Oh, allow me, dear lady — 

Mrs. F. Daughter, what means all this ? 

^The. Examines every feature of Rac. is greatly agitated, and 
makes Jigns to the Abbe, which the latter obferves with joy and af- 
tonijhment. The. imitates a man, who knocks at a door, and then 
points at Rac.) 

Rac. Her baurfulnefs will not Let her anftjjjlr, but I came to re- 
lieve my heart. You muft know, madam, that fince Mifs Clemen- 
tina recovered from her illnefs, fcarcely a day has paffed without her 
fending cloaths or .victuals to me, and only this morning Mr, Domi- 



die brought me two Louis d'ors, which will enable me to adift fome 
of my poor neighbours. — (Kijfa Clementina's handj— Oh, how fin- 
ccreiy I thank you! 

Abie. Good woman— 

Rac. Sir ! 

Abie. Were you not in the fcrvice of the late Count Solar? 

Rac. My hulband was his porter five-aod-thirty years. 

Abbe. Do you, remember to have ever feen little Julius, who was 
deaf and dumP ^ 

Rac. Rember it ! Many a time have I carried him in my arms.— 
Alii! We fullered lb much by his death, that I (hall never target 

Aibe. (Leads her to The? who gates at her fw'fA great emtun.J—' 
*Tis well. Look at this youth— 

Rac. What do I fee ?— Is it podible. 

Abbe. Examine hiro minutely. 

[The. removu the hair from, his fast that fit may fee all his fea- 
tures — then fignifies byf'gns that takeXhe was a child, Jhe had car- 
ried Am in her anus.] 

Rac. It it Julius — it is he, whom we all loved fo much ; whofe 
daiili we to much lament e d. Oh yea, yes ; I recognize him.—* 
(Fails at his feet.) [The. raifes and cmbraca her. 

Dom. And I was fuch * fool as to tell her (he must not come in. 

Abbe. What a ft range but important difcovery 1 

Fra. True. It will doubtlefs procure us incontefiible evidence.' 

Mrs. F. And this haughty Darlcmont will be humbled. That de- 
lights me above every thing. 

Qh. While iecrctly aflillng a fellow-creature in diflrefs, I have 
fupported a witnefs for the injured Theodore.— Oh celestial charity! 

Rac. Oh that my poor hiribaod were alive !— But how happens it 
that this dear youth, whom we thought dead, fhould now be in Tou- 
loufe p By what miracle— 

Abbe. You {ball know every thing, good woman. — But tell me— 
are you fo firmly convinced of feeing Julius Count Solar before you, 
that you will teftify this before a court of jutlice i 

Rac. Before God and all the world. 

Fro. Can you not procure us the evidence of fome old fervants, 
who, as well as yourfelf, knew the young Count in his infancy. 

Rac. Oh yes! The coachman's widow is dill alive. 

Dom. And Peteflbe groom. He came wiih his wife to fee me 
only a few days GiaedatPThey live at bo great diftaucc. 

Mrs. F. They ftieulu be fent for immediately. 

Dam. I'll run 

Fra. Sray.— (To the Abbe.}— I have already told you that 'any 
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Jriendlhip for St. Alme makes forbearance at first ray duty. 1>t to* 
therefore, go to Darlemont ; let us make oar united attack, you wife 
the irrefiftable arms of Nature's interpreter— -I with the language of 
our laws, and all the force which a juft caufe infpires. Hardened in 
villainy as he may be, we (hall prevail. 

Abie. You are right, and I think I know the means, which will infure 
{ucct(t.—( Leads The. afide, mkd informs himbyfgns what the% have 
vefdoed upon.) 

«a.—(To the reft.J—l recommend profound fe4KcV to you alt 
tc. 1 promiieir. • * ?% [* • t 

Donu Be at eafe ou my account. •* ****' ' 

Mrs. F. As for me, I (hall make natiuch agreement. . 

Cie. But dear mother— w • #• 

Mrs. F. But dear daughter— you may (ay what you like. But I 
will not deprive myfelf of tht pleafure which I fee! in declaring my 
opinion of this Darlemont. He is an ambitious wretch, who ought 
to he humbled— an abandonM villain,, who ought to be feverely pun* 
iOnd. >• ~ ' " JFxeuji* 
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Scene,— A magnificent ribmin Count Solar's palace* 

Dar. My fon not yet returned?' 

Dub. No, fir. 

Dar. And forbad yon to follow him ? 

Dub. He did, fir. <■ . fr 

Dar. Can he, in, defiance of his father, he atFranvaTs? 
- Dub. Scarcely, fir y for Mr. FranvaJ has juft {est to enqoire for 
him. . .* ■ . 

Dar. Go, and remain with the porter r till he arrives— then tell him 
to come hither infiantly — inftandy I fay. [Exit Dub* 

Well, Dupre, what do you want ? 

Dup. — (Whoi when he entered tht room, appeared to be much ds- 
jefted, draws forth a purfe.J—1 come, fir, to return the five-and* 
twenty Louis d'ors, which you fent this morning. 



Oar. Ketum them ! Why ?— They ire the fitfl half-yearly pay- 
went of the pcnGea which I kicly granted for your fervices. 

Bttp. I beg, fir, you Wilt take them again. It is impoffible I can 
receive money for a deed which will opprefs my heart as long as I live. 

Dar. Will you never forget thit boy, tben ? 

2)up, Never. His image is always prefent to me. How well 
do 1 recolleaV the look, which he cat) towards me, wheo 

Dsr. No more of this.! What regard could you or any one fed 
«o» a mere automaton ? *■■ 

Dup. But Jim mull allow, fir, he had good natural abilities and 
'«■ excellent hffft. Y^ung ai hr was, whenever he faw a beggar he 
would relieve bun, ,He knew no greater pleafure than 10 fliare all he 
had with when.— And fureBy, fir, you recollect that be lifted your-' 
Ion's life. Mr. St. Alpie bad thrown Hones at a dog till it turned 
■and attacked him. Julius faw the danger, flew like lightning to his 
ailiftance, and fell upon the furious hcaft, by which he received \ 
dangerous wound in his right arm. '■'.*" 

iJar. How often am I to be reminded of this 1 

Dap. Does it not prove that the young Count potTefled as much 
courage as g.'odnefs of heart ? — Alas 1 Who can know this better than 
^jayfelf ? I was the confidential fervant of his father— I attended him 
during his childhood — yet I (oh, infamous !) I was prevailed upon tc 
forfake him. and become an accomplice in your guilt. 
4£ Dtr.-(i,c<,Jld.)-r>^t ! 

Dap. Yes, fir — sn accomplice in your guilt. The man who has 
deprived an old fervant of his peace of mind, after his condufcl had 
been irreproachable for fifty years, oUtfb* to hear his complaints and 
tefpeQ his fufferings. 

Dar. — fSvppreffi.ng Ass rage— e/tde.J— I tpufl be calm.— {Aloud.) 
—My dear Dupre, this excels of fenlibiliiy miiteads you. Is it pof- 
fible thai after having poflcfed my confidence io long, you can be- 
tray me ? 

Dup. Oh, what fcrvlce would it be ? Where could we now ex- 
pefi to find the unfortunate young man? — Mo. I have p-omifed le* 
crecy, and my proaiife lhallbefacred, but only on condition that yoa 
never again remind me of ynur hateful petition. My cenfeience is 
fufhciemly oppreffed. and {hall not be loaded with the Mill fuither guilt 
of taking a bribe, which reiUcls equal difffracc on the giver and re- 
Oar. This fellow's frruples perplex me.— Cruel neeeffity ! to be 
thus dependant on a menial ! — But what need I fear ! Is not the boy 
from his native home r* — Was he not left in the very centre of Paris ?— 
He probably pafles bit life in fome religious inflitutioR — nr petbsps is 
dead. At all events, bow can one in his lilcatioo give any account 
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Sgkofliian Oh wealth, wealth, how anany hanauVami hat 
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EmUr St. Aim** 



Alme. I they yoar {mmmtom^ £r. # 

Dtfr. My ion, I wifl once snore fpeak to you hot oUcnre me 
well i fyoodonot without hesitation accede to asy wifhn we fee 
each other lor the 1st rinse. Where have you ipeatthe aaorsaag ? 

JOmt. Dear fir, I am incapable of mffisnulition. I aat jntcsan? 
uDm Count d'Haraocour. 

D*r W«Zkma/.)— How ! WibVwTae! What were yon doing 
athbbouie? 

AJmu I have opened my whole heart to him— I have acquainted 
bun with my affirrfion for Miss FranvaL 

Day. What! Hadyoo theaudaciry 

Abut. 'I hoow 1 -have acted contrary to your will ; hot judge, fir, 
what influence my ittifhtnrnt muft have over me, when k can even 
make the idea of difpleafing yon supportable. 

Dor. Aod what £nd the Count? - 

jtlmc Oh my lather ! What a nook eoited {outdoes he poflekf 
'" Dor. What (aid he ? Anfwerme. 

^fos* I will repeat his exact words : «• The connecHoo bet#een y$|fe 
and my daughter would have gratified me much, and have been a cob* 
iblation to me in she decline of life $ but the choice which you bavaj 
made is unexceptionable." ajJj^ 

Dar^Whofc r^ an^sMaV-Ho w ! 

Abne. "Tin linrji rnm^fwx n f nniirfl tn fn mil ilili aliilji imifl 
be iiidiflbloble." ^ 

Dar. Indiflblublef 

>f/m?. My recital (eems to make you angry, fir. 

Dar. Proceed, fir ; finiftj it. 

Ainu. — {With dijfyknet and timidity.) — At laft he aflured me that 
my frank avowal by no means offended him : that he approved of the 
motives by which I was guided — that he would even exert his influence 
to obtain your confent.— Yes, fir, I hope he will foon be here to unite 
his in treaties with my own. 

Dar. And you can even flatter yourfelf with the idea that I {hail 
liflen to his entreaties— that I (ball become the play-thing of your 
humours? 

Altnt. My father I 

Dar. Was there ever a man) more unfortunate than myfelf! 1 be- 
came poffcffcd-~(A* hejtiatcs *»>#&,)— of a confidence fortane. I 



wifli, by availing myfclf of this, to bring about an alliance between 
my only ion, and one of the lirlt families in the province. After 
Jiaving furmounted every difficulty, and removed every prejudice--- 
an ungrateful boy defeats ray plan, and refufes wealth — rank — confe- 
quence— .every thing. 

Alms. Of what value are wealth and rank to me ? — Of what con- 
ference is any title but the title of Clementina's huiband ? 

Dar. Fool ! Thou, who canlt defpife this wealth and rank, knowft 
not what it colls to gain them.-- -( Sri ztr his arm, and draws him/or- 
aiard.)— No, I fay. Thou knowft not what It coils. 

Alme. Whatever may have been thefacrificesby which you obtain- 
ed your prcfent fortune, can they be placed in competition with thofe 
which you demand of me ? I love — adore Clementina : and now I 
can alfo add, 1 am beloved by her. 

Dar. How have you leacnt this ? 

Alme. from herfclf. 

Dar. And this confeffion, on the part of a poor and deugning wo- 
man, can make you renounce the fplendid profpe&s which I open to 

Alme. Oh my father, wound my heart in every way — do any thing, 
every thing to counteract me — but fpare me, I befeech you, the agony 
of hearing theidol of my foul calumniated — That I cannot bear.— 
Yes. Clementina has obtained my affettion, but not by any defign- 
ingarii. Her enchanting beauty, her numerous virtues, and unex- 
ceptionable birth were all the fnares (he ufed. 

Dar.~.(For a moment confuftd, and almojl ajkamed.)— For the 
lad time hear your father's command. You until renounce Mils 
Franval. 

Almt. Rather will I die. 

Dar. — (In a mild tone.) — My peace of mind depends upon it. 

Alme. And my life. 

Dar.— fin a tone afintreaty.)— YkM to my wifhes. 

Alme. I love and am beloved. 

Dar.— [Embraces him.) — My fon, I conjure you 

Alme.—(KijJing his hand.)— Dear father, I love and am beloved. 

Dar.— (Pvjlits himfurioujly away.)— Enough ! Begone. 

(Alme again attempts to kifs his hand, which he toitkdiaas.)— 
Begone I fay. (Exit Alme. 

Dar.— (after a long paufe.)— Never fhall I fticceed in overpower- 
ing fo violent a palhon This alliance with the daughter of Count 

d'Harancour would have made my credit equal to my wealth, and 
would have been a protection again ft every poflible danger.— It was 
my deareft wilh, my only ambition^— Alas ! My plan is entirely 
defeated. 
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Enter. Dubois. 

Duk Mr. Franvarl requefts a private interview, Sir. 

Dar. Franval, the advocate? 

Dub. Yet, Sir* 

Dor. Tell him I am not at borne, [Fxit Dtftu 

Doubtless he comes to persuade mc that this union with his fitter h 
anotl eligible. Yes, ye*. They are all concerned in the plot."— 
Tbefe lawyers of repute think themfelves equal to any one, ana I re- 
joice it is in my power to humble the arrogance of this Franval.' He 
mail learn 

Re-enter Dubois. 

Xhtb. He has lent me again, Sir, to inform you that he is accost, 
panied by the Abbe de l'£pec, inftru&or of the deaf and dumb at 
Paris. 

Don (Alarmed.) The Abbe del'Epce! 

Dili. And that they wifli to communicate feveral circumfiancea of 
the ntmoft importance. 

Dor. (Aide in great eonfuJi$n.J What a iufpidoo enters my 
mind! Every thing combines to torture me. . r ,t* 

Dub. I wait your commands, Sir. < 

liar. (Endeavouring tojummou refglutian.) Let them come. r 

[Exit BcK 

Horrible fufpicion! I muft prepare royi54f-^— Waar can '•'latvfc 
brought this celebrated Abbe to Toulouse ? —What can he war* with* 
me ? — Is it poffible that after the expiratipoof eight years, in spite df 
every precaution-— ——Alas ! , Shall I never know a moment's peace?' 
—-Ha! They come. Let me be firm. 

■V • • ' ..- S ' 
Etfer Fran val and the Abbe* 

Abbe. ( With a bow.) Mr. Darlemont— - 

Dar. fie feated. You have requeued a private interview* May 
I aft . ' ■ « 

Era. A regard for the father of my friend, and a wifh to do an 
a£tofjuflice bring us hither. 

Dan Explain yourfelf, if you pleafe. r 

Abbe. (Minutely abjerving him.) I {hall furprife you much* Know 
fir, that accident, or rather Providence has delivered you? nephew 
Count Solar into my hands. 

Dar. is extremity agitated 

Era. Yes, sir, vour nephew is alive, and in his name the Abbe de 
l*£p6e now demanas his fortune. ^ 



Dar. {EnAawourinj tofubprefs his fears.} Julius alive, fayjou? 
^W(. Heaven hu rewarded we by preferring hii citiQence. 
Dor. That would be moft welcome news 10 me — but alas, it It Ira- 
poffible. The young count died at Pari), eight years ago. 

Abbe. — (Keenly rivetting his eyet on Htm.J-*~Ai* you Cire of 

«•»*? '." ' , 

" Fro. Yon mmy have Deen deceived. 

Dar. 1 royfclf was piefent, and— 

Abbe. How! Were you yourfelf pfefent when he died?— Did, 
you yourfelf lee the dead body ? 

Dar. — (SmbarratfedJ — Without replying to your interrogatories, 
1 think, it fufficient if I tell you that the death of Julius Count Solar 
was, at^bat time alluded to, legally proved, and rendered indifputable 
by a legal document. " 

Abbe— (Stilt ebferving fam very mnulely)— That document is ftlfc 
—I am at this moment more convinced of it than ever. 

Jiar. .And on what is this conviction founded? 

Abbe Excufc ray franknefs, on your confufion. Every thing be- 
trays you, againfl. your will.' 

Dar — (Rifts) — Dares any one attach a fulpicion — 

Abbe.— (Who alJQ rifts at welt as Fra.)— A man, who has fludied 
naruie during Gxty yean, who has traced ail' her cffcSi to the very 
caufa, which produce tl-.cm™ -fuch a man finds it not difficult, to read 
the human heart,— With my fiifl loot I discovered every thing, con- 
cealed in your 1 *, 

Dar, I have nothing m reproach myfrlf with; nor am I bound to 
give you any account of my conduEt. By what right, indeed, and 
with what pretence do you come hither! 

Abbe. By the right of eight years' labour, care and patience; by 
the right {which every worthy man poflelTes) of a Hiding a fellow-crea- 
ture in diSrefs. With what pretentions ?— I have but one ; it is jtift 
and I will enforce it. Heaven enirufled Count Solar to me that I 
might love him, educate him, and avenge him. The will of heaven 
I have hitherto obeyed, and {till obey. 

Dar. Avenge him! 

Fra, The rights by which I too appear before you arc not inferior 
to his. My fir" incitement is the confidence of this celebrated nan, 
who has fixed on me to complete a work than which none was ever 
yet pore honourable to humanity. ' My fecond is the duly which my 
profeflion demands, to protect the weak againil the powetful, and erer 
affiff the oppreffed. 

Dot, OF what oppreluon are yon pleafed wfpeak ? 

Fro, As to my pretentions, 1 too have only one. I with to be a 
mediator between "f»a ud the young Count. 
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D*r, I do not underftand you. 

Fra. Nothing can counteract fail claims. If you hjrw'beeii, gm\iy t 
you may flilt nuke reparation. Confide in me, and be alTiirert that 
iiext to the orphan's interest nothing in the world iball be more facred 
to me than the honour of my friend'* Either. 

Dar. But once more I afk, what evidence have you that this young 
man, for whom you f» much intereft yourfelvee, is Count Solir? There 
are many oihers, who are deaf and dumb. 

Fra. Every circumftancc corroborate) it. 

Abbe.'. The time at which you took him to Paris to the fcr*e, at 
which be was brought to me — ■ 

Fra. And the fame, at which bis death was reported here. His age 
—bis natural defects— 

Abbe. His fluking llkenefs to his late father 

.Dar. Liltenels! 

Abbe. His joy and agitation on entering this town, and on feeing 
this palace— 

Fras. The difcovery of a former fervant— 

Abbe. And finally his own declaration. 

Dar. H.i own declaration! 

Fra. The IWments which he has made with fo much confidence 
and ci-rumcy — 

Dar. Statements ! 

Abbe. Does this aflornOS you ?— You fancied it impoflible, I pre. 
fume, that one unfortunately deaf and dumb — • 

Fra. Know that Julius found in this man a fecond creator; that, 
guided by his inftructions, nourilhed by his virtues, infpired by his ge- 
nius, your nephew has received a complete education. He is acquairued 
with the pad as well as the prefent. Nothing efcapes his memory and 
penetration. Even you — 

Dar. — \Witk uicreafing mbarrajment.) — No. Never will I ac- 
knowledge this llranger. My nephew's death was clearly proved, and 
I am ready before any court of jufticc to 

Fra. Reflect what you ate about. — More than one old judge is Hill 
alive, who may ealily recognize in ihis youth the features of a man 
whofc memory is revered by all Touloufe. Refleel that every inha- 
bitant of this town will be affected by the young Count's return, and 
the narrative of all that has been done for him by the philanthropic 
Abbe. Look at this venerable man ; count his grev hairs, and you 
will count bis good actions. Once more, beware of the courts of juf- 
tice. You will be convicted, and branded with infamy for ever. 

Dar. Your threats alarm me not; for, even if the legal document 
were to be declared falfe, the law can only punifh thofc who ligned it. 

Fra. But if witnefles charge you with bribery, and acknowledge 
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_.. m Selves' to have been accomplices in your gilt, think you then lo 
escape punishment? Ha ! You shudder. 

Abbe. The confession trembles on your lips. Relieve your heart. 

Fra. Rid yourself at once of the tortures, which you have so long 
endured. 

Abbe. You know not the satisfaction arrising from a frank confes- 
sion of an error. 

Fra (Take* one of his hands.) Follow our advice. 

Abbe. (Takes the other.) Yield to oar entreaties. 

Dar. (Tears himself away-) Leave rue, leave me. (Covers his 
face with both hands. 

Abbe. (Apart to Fra.) He is alarmed. Now let us strike the de- 

f! blow. (Opens the door) . 
Eater Theodore and Rachel. 
l_Abbe leadt The. dose to Dar. so that when the latter tarns, his 
frst look must be on The.] 

Dor. (Aside, while he endeavours to summon resolution.) These 
two men have so much cunning ; so much penetration ; but I will 
brave Ihem. (Assumes an air of defiance, turns, and espies The- J — 
Gracious God •.—(Stands rooted to the spot). 

fThe. gases intcntb^miax, shrieks, flics into the Abbe's arms, 
and indicates by signs that he recognizes' his guardian.] 

Abbs. (After a pause.) Now Sir I Can you still doubt whether 
this is Count Soiar? 

Dar^ (Most violently agitated) This — my nephew '. 

Fra. How ! Even how do you do 

Dar. If he were Julius — why would he avoid me? Why would 
he not come to my arms? 

Abbe. If he were not Julius, why this alarm when he espied the 
author of his sufferings '. Y"es. If any doubt had still remained, this 
evidence o( nature would completely remuve it. 

Dar. 1 do not recognize hiro, and never will, unless legal evi- 

Abbe. You do not recognize him ! Why then do you tremble thus* 
Dar. Who > I ! 

Abbe. Whence that involuntary shriek at 6)gbt of the young Count? 
Fra. And why now avert your face? 
Abbe. In vain do you contend against nature. 
(The. makes further signs by which he endeavours to describe a 
thild, wliose clothes are stripped from his body, and txekatfgfid ftr 



Abbe. My pupil himself assures me tlialherecollects v 
-is you, who took hira lo Paris ; that it wa» you whs— . 



; that it 
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. Dar. Enough? lam weary of yoor swi a t« k i l lematka. Away* 
Leave me "all of you. 

/ra. (WHk cttrgdu dignity.) We shall Mt obey your*c4ers. 
We are ia the plaot of Cou«t Solar. 

Z>ar. Begone, 1 say— or dread my fury. 

£nter St. Alme. 

Alme. What a strange noise! — Can anyone dare to imuitmy fa- 
ther? What do I see? Fran v a! ! 

[Tne*. raqgaisct Alme, and fiie* with* jmtfd exclamation mbkis 
arms]. 

Alme. Who is this young man ? 

Fra. Your cousin Julius ; your father's ward* 

Alme. (DelighUa\)U itptx^bM' 

Dar. An iufamous deception, my son ! 

Alme. Oh, no, no. -It is true that times hate altered these fea- 
tures but I feel that my heart — 

Dar. An infamous deception, I tell yo u » a snare kid for us. . 

Alme. A snare! That I can soon decide. (E xami n es Theodoitfr 
Mrrns, and shows* scar.) Ttsbe* 

Dar. How! . > 

Alme. Yes— His he. Look at the wouAhe obtained in defend- 
{ngmyfife. Tb henry nfesenrer^ ^p 

[Embraces The. vitih heart-fell sntisfaetiom. 

Dar. St Alme, go to your room. • •' 

Alme. WAat! Wflutd youseperate JuHosand fnesosootor' 
Dar. Go, or tremble. : .: \> 

Alme. No. I will sta*-~even if.yoor curse fill! bponfrjemtttiis 
moment; even if Heaven s lightning blast me on the spot.' Be. 1 was 
my first friend* the companion of my earfiest years. ' Who can resist 
the impulse of nature. * ftAgainxlasps The. in Mi arms. 

Dar. overpowered by shamtixmifisry throws Himself into a thair.] 
Abbe. And does not this scene affect you* Gatfyou see ail our 
tears, and be callous? Oh, Sir, how much I pitty yqu ! \ 

Fra. Yield to. the power of convictm and cdrrdbaftlng «foctrm- 
ttances. Oppose no longer. Your own son — . 
Mine. Father for heaven's sake-^— - ;»• 

Dar. Peace! (To Abbe and Fra. J I do not know this young 
man. Say what you will , produce what proofs yon may, I can. main- 
tain the validity of a legal document, and my own righto. * I insist 
upon it that you leave my house. 

Abbe. (Takes the hand of The. J Come then, unfortunate orphan 
— come/thou weak plant, which the tempest has already bent so low. 
(The. observes a tear in his eye, -and gently wipes it away.) Come. 



tU9 oitrifAtr* - if 

If the law will not avenge thy wtongs ; if avarice and ambition drive 
thee from the habitation of thy fathers, still there is one asylum open to 
thee ; still thou shalt be welcome to the peaceful abode and affectionate 
heart of Del'Epee! ' 

Alme. (fFith reverential astonishment.) DeTEp^e! 

[Abbe drazvs The. after him. Both cast a look towards Dan 
who sits with downcast eyes], 

[Rac. follows them to the door], 
. Fra. (To Dar. after embracing Alme.) If I have hitherto exer- 
cised that, forbearance which I thought due to the father uf My friend 
be now assured I will do my duty to its utmost extent, ana arm my* 
self with that determination which my abhorrence of your conduct in* 
spires. Whatever may be the shadow of hope, at which you grasp 
-whatever reliance you may' place upon your wealth and power, be as- 
sured, Mr. Darlemont, you shall pot escape me. 

[Exuent Fra. Abbe. The. and Rac. 

Attn*. Franvali My friend!— In a few minutes I will be at your 
house. 

Dar. (aside) At last they are gone. 

Alme. Hear me, my father. 

Dar, Away from me! 

Alme. It is, Julius. Can you still have any doubt? 
. Dar. Leave me wretch. 

Aim* You draw dowdttptruction on us. 

' Dar: Say rather thoif^kself dost this — Madam thy rashness-^ . 
but i will counteract all they can do— [p°ing 

Aim*.— (falls at his feet and dHains him.) ^ By every thing sa- 
cred I conjure you not to be guided by this foul ambition, the end of 
which muirbe inevitable ruin. Resign tb« fortunf, which belongs 
not to us (Dar.in vain attempts to tear himself away—fire fiasM • 
from his eye ) — Let my inheritance be poverty, but lei not my nam© 
be dishonored.-— hear me my father-r-You avoid me-~vau avert your 
face.-— My father! you disgrace us. — (Dar/iiriotwfo releaces himself,) , 

[T/m curtain folk. 
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ACT V. 
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Scene,— Tfce mme roam as in the second act. 



[Fxaxv al it seated at his desk, and near him Tbeodo&s who is 
reading. The Abbe waft* to and fro, and appears to be much 
interested in Franval'i employment. Mrs. Franval and 
Clemiktin a are sewing, and Clementina often looks with 
great uneasiness toward her brother.'} f 



Mrs. F. But I hope soo, you have ooAer any idea of sparing 
this Darfemont. ^ 



Clc. Dominick stays long. 
Mrs* F. As usual. 

Fra.—(Writingy—\ cannot suppress the painful sensation which 
I experience in drawing out this appeal 

MMter 

Abbe. He is, indeed, a most ab*ndorw*hrilHan. I did not think it 
possible that he could have withstood oar-statements, and above all, 
the sight of his nephew. 

Mrs. F. He iss* robber, whose punishment cannot be too muck 
hastened. 

Fro. You are right — but his son— 

Clc. Yes, dear brother. His son certainly excites every one's 
compassion, 

[Abb. looks with penetrating eyes at Cle. and gives her to under* 
stand that he suspects her attachment.] 

Fra. (Throws fuspen.)H\s very name almost breaks my heart. 

Abbe. I feel the value of the sacrifice you make, entail my hopes 
rest on you. 

Fro. (jSummomngrcsohttionXYei I promise victory to you, and 
vengeance to your Theodore, rardon the involuntary agitation of 

friendship. 

Abbe. Pardon it! I admire it. If by the exercise of mercy we 
could obtain our object, I should be the first to recommend it. But 
the obdurate Darlemont will yield to nothing but compulsion. The 
thunder of the law alone can testify him into obedience. 

Fra. Yes. He may dread its thunder; for when this appeal halt 
feeendelivered, nothing can refcue him from infamy -What will then 
become of his unfortunate son, whose nice ideas of honour— Oh that 
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he might yet succeed in convincing Darlemont how dangerous is hit 
situation, and prevail on him to avoid the dreadful consequences. 

Mrs. F. The villian will not be convinced, I am certain. 

Cle. And why not ! If the voice of a father can reclaim an erring 
son, why may not the voice of such a so» operate upon his father's 
heart. 

. Abbe. (Observing her.) I am of your opinion, and place very 
great reliance oh this young man. 

; > Enter. St. : Alme, * ^ 

\Hc is extremely dejected, and stands in the back-ground unptv, 
tezved]. 

Fra. (Writing.) Alas ! He knows not that the hand which he lias 
so often pressed within his own, is now employed in writing an appeal 
against his father. (Alme sighs, 

Abbe. There he is. 
* Fra. (Springs from his chair.) — Heavens! 

Alme, (Approaches with dignity) Franval I come not to complain. 
What you do is right. There are situations in which friendship must 
#ve way to duty. 

('Cle. lets her work €M into her lap, and is much distressed) 
.Abbe. Alas, young mj|fc must I, in fulfilling the dutv imposed upon 
me by a heavenly power, wound such a heart as your's ? You know 
not, Sir, how much this hurts my own. 

Fra. And judge, St. Alme, what must be my sensations. On onf 
side justicecalls me — on another friendship. Whether I obey the for- 
mer or the latter, every step prepares for me some future sorrow. 
i Alme. (Taking the hands of Fra. and tlie Abbe. J 1 acknowledge 
the value of these noble feelings in their full extent — but let me too 
fulfil the duty which nature dictates. Let me undertake my father'* 
defence. 

■ Fra. Have you any hopes of persuading him too— 

Alme. He would not listen to me— but spurned me from him.— 
Every thing which honour and filial affection could inspire, I have at- 
tempted — but no appeal could move him. He insists upon it, that 
he can prove the death of his ward, and in every other respect pre- 
serves a gloomy silence. 

' (The. Perceives Alme standing with a defected mien, throws away 

the bo*k, arid clasps him in his arms.) 

- Abbe. Does it n»t almost appear that Theodore understood what 

you have said, and wishes to console you ? 

•* Alme: (Returning Theodoras embrace.) I have him again — after so 

long a seperation— Alas ! Why must our meeting be embittered by so 
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swmwt>-8rtym ere both ncsftctly mviart flrt^ftte 

is culpable? 



Jnfcr Durum 



• Dup.(Withoutahat, and in a kind of deBriwnJ—ToThesxCh 9 * 
sake — Mr. Darlemout has just informed me-*4s it p o ssible "the 
young Count Solar — 

fta4£ft*fffototteAbb*)Btaeif tta man who has preserved his 
life. *^ 

. Dap. O heavens! (&pt6t.The.) There he is. I see him again* 
(The. hastens towards htm with open arm s -D up. start* back with 
horror.) Alas! he thinks that he only beholds in me the servant wins 
attended him in his childhood. He knows not that I am unworthy 
of his favour—that i myself was instrumental in depriving dim of Ju*> 
inheritance. 

Aime. You, Duprce? 
(The. after observing the sign* of the Abbe, stand* Jor an instant 
rooted to the spot, then walks away with a look of astonishment and 
sunrmshA 

' Dup. But he must also khow my agony and penitence— he mwt 
allow me to die at his feet _ 

(Kdts at Theodore's feet.. 

Fro. (Raises him.) Compose yourself, and tell us. 

Almc. He alone attended my rather and the Count to Paris. 

JFra. {To Dup.]) This was about eight years ago. 

Dup. It was, Sir. On the very evening that we arrived, Mr* 
Darleniont ordered me to procure some beggar's rags, that he might 
clothe litUe Julius in them. 
: 4*be. And in those rags he was brought to me. 

Dup. As soon as this was done, his uncle took him away in a 
hackney-coach, and returned alone some hours after. 1 was aston- 
ished, and pressed him to account for it, till at length he entrusted me 
with his confidence, and told me he had now executed a project which 
lie had devised long since, by leaving the young Count to his fate in 
the middle of Paris. 

Ahne. (In afaultering voice.) Could my father be guilty of such 
a base inhuman crime ? 

v Dup, in order to obtain posesssion of the Count's estates, it was 
necessary that his death should be legally proved. Two witnesses 
we**, wanting for this purpose— the one was our landlord ; who, 
tempted by money ■ 

Aim. (lays his fomdoitDupree's mouth J Wretch I (4fi*T # 
pause.) But no. Proceed. 
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Wra. And tHt second witness— 
Dup. Was m> self. 

[Abbe makes Dupre's confession known to The. by seeming to 
write a few lines on las left hand, then by shutting his eyes and Letting 
his hand fait on his breast, by which he expresses death. The. com* 
preheuds him, and looks with abhorrence at Dup J 

Dup. In a few days we left Paris, aaid A assisted by his false testi- 
mony— 

; Alme. Hold !— I am no longer allowed to doubt— Oh, what tor- 
ture does a parent's guilt inflict upon his wni**-( Sinks into a chair.) 

Dup. Since that day, my peace of mind never has returned. Hea- 
ven is just, and saved the innocent victim. I am ready to make a 
public confession, and deliver myself into the hands of justice. I 
know the rigour of the law. I know what punishment awaits me, 
and willingly submit to it. Happy shall 1 be, if by my death I 
make some atonement for my guilt. 

Aime {Springs up suddenly.) Yes— it must be so F o l low aw 
jHmappyman. (Draws Dup. away ) 

' Dup. t>o with me what you please. 

Dup. (Detaining Alnie.) St Alme, whither go you? 
." Alme. Wherever despair may lead me. 
* Abbe. Reflects that Theodore 

Alme. The sight of hun increases my torment. 

Fra. What would you do? 

Alme. Avenge him, or die. 

Abbe. (Also detaining faro.,) You are not capable at present. 

Alme, Let me go. — inv father! my father! (Tears himself away 
and. rushes out, drawing t)up. after him.) 

[Abbe makes signs, by which he rekives The. who was in great 
distress during the above scene) 

(Cle. is extremely dejected, and is still minutely observed by Iho 
Abbe.) 

Mrs. i\ At last, then, we are acquainted with the villany of this 
Dariemont. 

Fra. To af*H himself of a helpless ehld's defects, to abuse thecon* 
£dence of a dying •friend and relative— I must own the evidence of 
this old servant Was necessary to make such conduct credible. 

Mrs. F. Andean you stHf hesitate, son? Will you wait till hit 
wealth and influence counteract jour intentions ? 

Abbe. Allow me also to remark, that Theodore is not the only pes* 
won to whom 1 am attached by duty and affection. All the pupa) 
whom I left at Pari*, suffer by my adsence, and every moment is of 
jrahie toine. 
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Fra. Yes— I should be culpable were I to wait any longer. Sign 
the appeal. (Abbe and The. Sign it.) 

Cle. (Aside.) \\l hopes are at an end, then, 

■ 

Enter t) GMimc and Rachel. 

Mrs. F.. So, you are returned at last, Dominic Well! pave 
you brught nobody but Rachel with you ? • 

Dom. (Out of breath.) It is not my fault — I have run— and en- 

?jired— and sooghN— First we went to the old g&drims house-^old 
eter — but he and his wife went out of town this morning. 
- Bac* Then we went in search of the coachman's widow — * 



. Dom. But nobody was at home. The neighbours, however, pro- 
mised to send them as soon as they returned,. 

Fra. I hope you oonceald our reasons for wanting them. 

Dom. Of coarse, of course, sir. 

Fra. {Takes the appeal and his hat.) Let us go, then, (To the 
Abbe.)-r-You and your pupil must accompany me.— (To hit mother 
and lister, the latter of whom is in the greatest distress.) — Should 8t 
At me return during our absence, try to console him — you, especially, 
Clementina. Convince him how much it hurts me to proceed^ but 
* single moment's delay may be injurious to the young Count, by 
furnishing his opponent with arms against him. — Let us instantly 
got— (Going.) ''- 

Cle. I hear some one on the stairs. " 

Dom. (At the door.) It is Mr. St. Alme.— How wild his looks aref 

Enter. St. . Alme without hat and sword* ' 

Alme. Friend, Friend ! — {Falls breathless into the arms of Fra.* 
who supports him in a chair. The. flies to hit assistance with heart- 
felt sympathy. All surround him.) 
- Fra. St Alme !". Rouse yourself. 

Alme.— (Scarcely able to speak.) — My father— 

Fra. Explain yourself. 

Alme. My father-: — 

Abbe, Pray proceed. 

Alme. Overpowered by Dupre's recital — I hastened home —My 
lather had locked himself in his cabinet— I broke open the door — Du» 
pre followed me— 4pld him he had confessed every thing — that he was 





-fcd myself of the decisive moment, and placed the point of 
my sword to my breast. " Rathjjr than be thus dishonoured, 
I will die upon the spot," 6aid |7 . " Instantly will I plunge 
this sword to my heart, unless you acknowledge my cousin 
Julius.— 'My declaration, the infatoy which awaited him if stiH 
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obftinatc, and the certainty of my death, had at length their effcft, — 
Nature was vi&orious — my father was moved— and with a trembling 
hand — wrote thefe lines. — {Draws a paper from his bofom, and deli- 
vers it to Fra.) 

Fra. (Reads.) — " I acknowledge the pupil of the Abbe de l'Ep€e» 
called Theodore, to be Julius Count Solar, and am ready to replace 
him in all his rights. Darlemont." , . ' 

Abbe* (Takes off his cozol.) — Almighty God, accept my thanks,— * 
{Takes the paper from Fra, and prefents it to The.) 

Fra. (to Alme.) — Oh my friend ! of what a burden you relieve 
my heart! — (Tears the appeal.) 

[The. reads the paper—falls at the Abbe's feet— -tiffes his hand — 
Springs up, transported with joy — hangs on Franval's ruck — then ap- 
proaches Alme — obferves him attentively — appears to befuddenlyftruck 
• with fame idea — ha/tens to the defk — and writes a few Unes under 
Darlemont's confejjion.) 

Fra. What means this ? 

Abbe. I know not. 

Alme. He feems much agitated. 

Cle. Tears drop from his eyes. 

[The. approaches, lays Alme's hand upon his heart, and delivers 
the paper to him.) 

Alme.— ( Reads.)— " I cannot be happy at the expence of my firlfc 
friend. I give him half my fortune. He muft not refufe it. We 
were ufed in former days to fhare every thfng as brothers.— Our 
hearts are re-united, and we muft not forget our former cuftoms."— 
Oh heavens ! — (Clafps The. in his arms. J 

Abbe. (Deeply affeclcd,) I am richly rewarded for every thing that 
I hare done. . **-* ■ /*. . 

Rac. The image of his generous father!— (To the Abbe.) May I 
hope to pafs my remaining days in the young Count's family ? 

Abbe. Yes good woman — you and all the fervants who are ftill alive. 

Fra. But on condition, Rachel, that you, like every one here, ob- 
fcrve a facred Glence as to what has happened. 

Alme. Oh why cannot I warn away the recolle&ion with my blood ? 
~ How fliaU I ever bear it ? 

Abbe. (With a friendly fmile, and a glance towards Cle.) If this 
young lady would endeavour to erafe the recolleftion 

Fra. Nothing can efcape your penetration. 

Mrs. F. You furely forget that f uch an alliance—— t ' 

Abbe. Will crown the wifhes of an amiable pair, whofe happinefs 
I gladly would promote. X 

Mrs* F. Indeed, Sir, you of all men in the world are moft likely 
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to gun my content— Ibr who can witnefs your good a£fions, and flppofe 
your will p 

(Abbe turns to The. places one of his hands twice in the other, mnd 
jeans to put a ring on his finger. The. joins the hands of AJme ami 
Cle. then prejfes them to his heart.) 

CU. What a blifcful moment ! How little did I anticipate it ! 

Almt. I feel my happiaefr— bat nowone mud exped I can defcribe it ! 

Fra. My feelings can only be equalled by my admiration* (To the 
Abbe.) Generous man, how proud muft yeu be of your pupil ! com- 
pare him as he now flands before us, with what he once was, and re- 
joice in the completion of your work* 

. Abbe. (In the midjt of the groupe.) He has found his h ome he 
again bears the refpe8able name oi his anceftors, and I already fee htm 
fuorounded by many, whom he has made happy. I have not a wift 
unratified. Almighty ruler of the world, fummon me away as foon 
«s u is thy pleauire to receive me. My booes will reft in peace ; for 
I have finiihed my career with a good a£tk>n« 
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ACT I.— SCENE I. 

m 

John, upon ajbort ladder, clipping the hedge t humming * dirty and 

talking at intervals* 

John* 

UXURI ANT flioots r— here and every where: but 
they cannot every where be prun'd 2— Ho \ ho ! could I but 
for once, with my flieers, go to work pell-mell among the rab- 
ble who are feafting here upon the fat of the land, fnap ! 
fnap !— every cut (hould tell, (he Jtngs, then paujks) — My 
poor mafter ! — happinefs was once in this garden a perennial 
ever-green — flourifhing without labour in each nook : now 
have they hemm'd my good mafter within fo clofe and thick a 
fence — that not a fun-beam can penetrate a cheval de frize : 
and the efFecrs upon him is but too apparent, for he waftes a- 
way like a " viola matronalis" devoured by infecls. (he Jings 
and works.) » 

SCENE II. Emm a crojfes the Stage /lowly, knitting, and as /he 

pajfes fays — Good mot row John. 

John. G00& morrow, my heart's dear young lady ; what 
fo early rifen ; a thick dew is on the ground, and you will wet 
your feet. Jfk 

Emma. The fun flxrae through my window, thjfBttraded 
~Hie hither. * Cfoik^ 

John, (looking afhr^her) a pretty flowret f that hides itflP^ 
in the grafs like a rifflhawberry. Heaveri;prefcnre bet from 
the ravenous jack-dawB Our Minna, is alib good ; ay, very 
good : but (he fafhionsnerfelf rather too much after her ftep- 
mother ; and it may foon be faid— -flie was good, (hejtngs and 
works.) 

SCENE III. £«/irrFRELON. 

Frehn. Bon JQttfr maitre Jean. 

John, (paufes ; eyes h ; m ; /miles contemptuoufty and works on.) 

Frehn. (approaches and cries) What ho ! 

John. What's the matter ? 

Frehn. I fay, bon jtur, maitre Jean ! 
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John* \od I fay—go to the devil ! I am an honeft old 
fellow, and mud be fpoken to in my mother tongue ; do' ft uu- 
derftand, Mounfeer bon jour ? 

Frelon. Matter John is forever grumbling. 

"John. TbajjCgcfcoo is Matt re Jean — my name is John ; 
keep your JoRe, with your French flim-flams. 

Frelon. The aiTes cry-*-Jahn ! Jahn J 

John. So I hear. 

Frelon. Maitre Jean* founds better. 

John. All panes current with you, if it doth but found >— * 
-go your ways Mounfeer ding-clang, and leave me unfhorn. 

Frelon. Sheep are (horn, but not bears. 
^ffohn. Take heed of the bears paws, (hejings and works.) 

Frelon. Maitre Jeanavec permijjion, leave off finging — you 
have a cracked voice. 

John. Who hinders thee from taking thyfelf off ? 

Frelon. My matter ordered me to wait for him here. 

John.- Then poft thyfelf yonder among the young peas, that 
for once in thy life thou may'ft be good for fomething. 

Frdon. Your jefts are truly German. 

John. Methinks, for German bread, thou may'ft well digeft 
German truifms. 

Frelon. (fanning himfeif) It will be hot to day. 

John. There is mud in the pond, where thou may'ft cool 
thyfelf. 

Frelon. Apropos : the pond mud be filled up. 

John. w(fur/>ris'd) What \ 

Frelon. I fay the pond muft vanifh. 

John, (fmiles fneeringly, — Sings and t works.) 

Frelon. Only let my mafter ftrike up a match with the 
daughter of the houfe, and we (hall foon turn things topfy 
turvy.fc ,5a"-- 

John. Your mafter — with Mifs Minna ? 

Frelon. Yes, yes, the vifcount is in a fair way to forget what 
he owes to his illuftrious anceftors. 

John. So — but Mifs Minna will fcarcely forget what ffte 
owes to herfelf. 

Frelon. Mon ami, my mafter is accuftomed to turn the heads 
of young girls. 

John. Verily, they muft 'be turned to endure him. 

Frelon. Refpcd — Maitre Jean—a. word from me, and you 
fall under my matter's difpleafure. 

John. Hey ! — 

Frelon. At any rate — I have my doubts, whether my maf- 
ter will continue your fervice. 
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John. So ! . V 

Frelon. As to the kittffen garden, you may theTe perhaps 
underfland your buiiirels : — but, mon ami, you want tafte. 

John. Indeed ! 

Frelon. Your trees, hedges and tulips — might pafs in Hol- 
land, — but fuit not our tallc;^.. we require ftriking proipeds— 
improviftos — hermitages— nfeijdjbleums. 

John. Now, I have enougffbf it. 

Frelon. You are old, mon ami ; have feen very little of the 
beautiful ; ilfaut lui pajfer fin ignorance ; you may be welcome 
to continue here as under-gardener ; but we (hall engage a 
Frenchman — a fans pared, ah ! maitre Jean— yon may thea> 
become a pupil. *^ 

John. I ! become a pupil ! (defcending fnm tbeftefs.) 

Frelon. What is now undermoft - he will make uppermoft ; 
— he will improve the muddy pool in Dian's bath — and the 
down-falling hot-houfe — into a Chinefe Kiofk. 

John. Kiofk ! Thou contemptible gafconadcr {he feizes a 
wafer engine, and waters Frelon* s legs. 

Frelon. ( jumping about) Maitre Jean % Maitre Jean, — what 
means all this 1 

John. Diana's bath — Mounfeer bonjaur ! 

Frelon. I fay, let me alone. 

John. If it docs not pleafe thee — why, — crawl into the Kiofk 
" — [he follows Frelon about the J\ age.) 

SCENE IV. The privy Counfellor Flaxland and the former. 

Flax. John — what art thou doing. 

John. I am watering weeds ! 

Flax. Dofl: not know, in whofe fervice the fellow is ? • 

Job:, {halfcfJe) O ! yes ! as the mafter, fo the fervant. 

Freh/?- {'wiping his legs with his handkerchief) Meitre Jean 

loves fun. 

Flax. Where is your mafter. 

Frtlon. Moil likely — yet at the ball. 

Flax, (fcrceitig a fmile) Bravo ! — That I call dancing. 

Frelon. Towards day -break, he fent me away, and order- 
ed me to wait for him here. 

Flax, [with co?iflr aineditidifferer.ee) the Vifcount will doubt- 
lefs attend my wife home. 

Frelon. My mailer knows good breeding. 

Flax. Was the ball well kept up. 

Frekn. O ! yes ! your lady dances— comnie un ange, and 
Madeimifclle IVilhelmine — comme un zephyr. 

Flax. Was the company numerous ? 
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...**4ar- Suspa ! is he » turn* I — I 23 glnd cf ::. 

JrnwMfc Kir armed iaft sight fn fell gaikjp^—ciaaKzsted— - 
ami [few li> me baEL— vemtry funt grh — mastr* J*x* has €0 
drench/** aae* dtt^ by yoor leare, I mo& change my etasgwre, 

\Hc wakes *pghtj Aw», amtgxrj efl 

XEKEY. Cum/Ukr Flaxi.a»*k/Jo89. 

£2ae. Tel at J ohi I have jaft been dawn at the Ea£n— » 
way arc the trees there ienooDtd together. 

J^b. It is my lady's order — I Bad to ftrip the garden cf 
iayfack and gilder rotes. 

/Ire Bat wherefore all tins preparation ? 

^06*. How floold I know ?—4be is to give a fbmething— 
the pt)ppf who jaft hopped off named it in French. Moon* 
iter Reiki described it to me— it is called— ha ! ha ! ha ! — & 
dicing bceakfaft ; the cooks hare been at work all night , 
and the maidtbeathig chocolate. 

Flax, ('with forced indifference) So ! 

John. Ay, ay, for a couple of years there has been fiich a 
bcltle in the garden, that the nightcngales have quite de*» 
ferted it. 

Flax. Ko matter good old man, if contentment only here 
builds it* 1* "ft. 

John. Ay, ay, contentment is a pretty bird, but, at times 
flics away like fwallows. 

Flax. (Jigb* *nd endeavors to czneeal it.) 

"John. Be not offended, my dear matter, I am an old gray 
headed fervant, who look'd pieufly en when you were bapti- 
zed— 7011 gyew up but always lov'd to be alone; when the 
■ neighbors' children played, you fometimes, through good 
nature, mingled in their fports — but then you look'd juft as 
you do nov — you undcrftand me. 

Flax, (failing) If neighbor's children had claims on my 
goo'i-nature — how much more my dear wife ? 

Jcbn. Bat often what is eafy to the lad, is a difficult tafk 
for the rr.zn. The twig bends, the tree breaks. After peace- 
ably and qoietly jogging on in the fame path for the fourth of 
K century, at the end of the way we are r.ct inclined to prac- 
tice any iidii iieps. 
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Flax* My wife is young ; I am turn'd of forty, and there- 
fore (hould be doubly obliging ; (<wth <warmtb) and (he de- 
ferves my fulled confidence — (he is, indeed, an incomparable 
woman 

John. Mighty well — if madam would but leave me the 
garden in peace. 

Flax* How fo f old one-— what difficulties does (he throw ' 
in your way. 

J*hn. Ah ! my dear matter, the garden is my paradife. 
My father, God blefs him, planned the garden ; there was I 
horn and bred, and a couple of years excepted, whfeh, through 
love of the art, I . paffed in Holland, J have fcarccly moved a 
ftep from the gate. My hand has pruned each fruit 4rce — and 
what my arms can now fcarccly (pan, I remember a tender 
fapling. Behind yon meadow is a grails plat — it is hardly no- 
ticed — by the garden wall Hand a few birch trees, where in 
the evening I fmoke my pipe ■ 

Flax. Well ! 

John. Methought — that a good word to your honor in my 
behalf — would get your leave to have me buried there. 

Flax. That (hall be done, my honeft fellow. 

John. Ah ! but who knows how long thefe birch trees 
may remain. Madam has many things under consideration; 
the wall is to be pulled down, and a plantation is to be made 
in the meadow, with a labyrinth intermixed with a bit of a 
cornfield — a Parnaflus — and I know not what ; my poor birch 
trees will (land in the way. 

Flax. No one (hall moleft thy birch trees. 

John. But who will care about fuch poor wood, when even 
thefe beautiful linden trees are not fpared. 

Flax. What linden trees ? 

Jebn. (pointing to' the two trees twined together ) Do you no 
longer know your nurfelings ? you and Mifs Philippine plants 
ed them on your good mother's birth-day. 

Flax. Oh ! I full well remember it. 

John. You were then both children, fcarcely as tall as this 
rofe-bu(h, and when you had put the cuttings in the ground* 
you joined hands over them and kifled one another. Your 
lady mother wept, and faid to me, John, have a care of thefe 
fuckers ! this I have faithfully done, they are become a pair 
of ftately trees ; and mud I now fell them ? no, I cannot do re, 
the hand would grow nervelefs that attempted to lay an axe 
to thefe roots. 

Flax. But who wifhes thee to cut 'em down ? 

Jebn. Madam fays, when one (its in the fummer houfe, 
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thefe linden trees (hut out the profpect of the village. 

Flax. No matter, thefe linden trees (hall not be touch'd — I 
especially entruft them to thee, John. 

John. Mighty well ! 

Flax. It is the fole remembrance of my poor filler. 

John. Alas ! Yes! 

Flax. My dear wife knew nothing of this. 

John. Likely not ; it was but yeftdday fhe firft mentioned 
it. 1 believe the flighty Mounfcer puts thefe fancies in her 
head. He was with her, (kipping and whirling about her, 
treading down here cucumber, and there the ripe ftrawberf ies. 
He feems to ftar.d high in Madam's good graces. 

Flax. (with oppreffed fenjibility) Do' ft think fb. 

John. He never leaves her fide. 

Flax. He is thought to be an agreeable companion. 
"Jotn. To be fure he can prattle, and fo can his Mounfeet 
valet-de-chambre ; he already bOafts of alliances ? 

Flax, (eager) What alliances ? 

2ohn. I dare not even repeat them, for I do not believe a 
_ w hie of the gafconade. 

Flax, (aftde) So! already the fervants prattle, (going to 
fpeak* but reftrains him/elf) Enough, John : I difturb thee in 4 thy 
work ; I could hot deep, and thought to be the firft in the garden. 

John. The firft ? oh ! no : Mifs Emma was here naif an 
hour ago. 

Flax. Emma ! where is (he ? 

John. Yonder fhe fits, knitting ; yonder among the rofe- 
bufhes. 

Flax, (calling her) Good morrow, Emma. 

SCENE VI. Emma, and the former. 

John removes further down, clipping his hedge, and gradually 

difappears in the back ground, 

Emma. Good- morrow", my dear father, I did not know you 
were fo early rifen. 

Flax. Thy cafe was mine, and thy tip-toe tread was need- 
lefs ; what wilt thou give me if I am the meffenger of good 

tidings ? 

Emma. Give! you joke ! To give you would be only to 
give back, for have I not received all from you ? 

Flax. From me ? nothing my child ; thou oweft me only 
the roof beneath which thou dwelled j every thing elfe, to the 
lafl penny, is repaid me by my aftonifhing frrend, from his. 
fmall ftiper.d. 

E«*ima. But can he alfo repay your fatherly affection ? 

Flax. That, thou amply refunded ; familiarizing to me- 
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the delightful idea of having two daughters. Indeed, I could 
almoft become jealous, by reflecting, that I muft to-day divide 
my ftrongeft claims upon your heart. 

Emma. To-day ? 

Flax. Erlach is expected. 

Emma. Expelled ? and to-day ! my deliverer ! my noble 
benefactor ! at leagth, after eight years : but, my dear father, 
will he certainly come ? 

Flax. He writes fo, as ufual, in three laconic lines. The in- 
telligence furprifed me, for at the beginning of a campaign, 
Erlach is not accuftomed to make vilits. 

Emma. Scarcely can I recall his figure : O ! I would he 
were here ! I will meet him, which road muft he take ? 

Flax. No one knows ; my worthy Erlach feldom adds 
place or date to his letteis; do but read ? " Thou wilt receive 
enclofed Emma's penfion, and next Tuefday myfelf." That's 
all. 

Emma. Sure enough ! only a word or two, but ftampt with 
kindnefs ; his time is too precious for writing ; 'tis devoted to 
aflion : —is it not fo dear father ? he thinks the hour loft to 
him that does not dedicate fome good deed to eternity. 

FJax % The gentle Emma has caught enthufiafm ! and it 
pleafes me. 

Emma. O ! when he raifed the wretched Emma from the 
rnafs of ruins; when he fhared with her his trifle of pay; 
whenever I think of it I muft weep — my whole heart is his \ 

Flax. And dsfervedly may 'ft thou fucceed, dear girl, in cu« 
ring him of his woman hatred ! and, indeed, the more I con- 
template dies, the more rational, and the more probable, do I 
coniider this hope ; what thinkeft thou, Emma ? thou knoweft 
the diipoikion of the man— Ins form alone is forgotten— but 
that is noble too. 

Emma. And were he as ugly as die (lumbering poet, whom 
a queen kiiVd in pafling ; he only uttered the beautiful ; Er- 
lach does it. 

Flax. Thy gratitude takes fuch a lofty flight, that her 
wings feem already foaring to the regions of love. 

Emma. What is love, if not attracted by the good and 
beautiful. 

hlax. Thou art not then difinclined, thou permitteft me to 
perfonate the fuitor ? 

Emma. You joke, my dear father, and amufe yourfelf with 
my perplexity ; but do you know that your jell might nourifh 
a romantic dream that has long been fporting in my brain ? 

Flax. Well, my dear little American, let's hear ? 

B 
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SCE>"Z VII.. M:?:x.», Hugfl, Flail axd. 

?i:>mj. Gcc,l-m r ;7TC~ 9 to thee, my fweet ?ap2, or fhozld I 
r.ci rat? :r f«y, ;•• ^i-nli/.c, an. J pillow ur, check to ikep f 

If' -\TT • — ' l> *?*"»•, til ' 

yiitjKa. Gfid.i'isr: 

/7.7.r. L*e?.r Hagel, I fo ir.u.h the more rejoice to fire my 
good ntigh-^or, *s s.t tHsfcafbii I cc;uid not expect the pleaiure. 

Huge*. You k:s ri -J::, iir, the country in Spring, fumifhes 
fo much occupation — fo much gratification— 

Mlr.r.a. Ar.d w!;at a grateful curtefy, muil I make yoa \ 
that you left ail behind, to be my partner. 

Hu?el Could my company be cf any value, I might flat- 
ter myfrlf to have defer ved it. 

Minna. Extreme diffidence br.rders on vanity. Who could 
have thought, dea: p«:pa, that this your.g Squire, who hither- 
to lurked in a corner, and looked on when o'Jier folks were ca- 
pering, laft night, at my high re inert at length boldly refolved 
to ft and with me the laji couple in a covfr j dance, upon the 
cxprefs condition, only t»>hai*d up*, and then to retire, if the 
figure fe^rr.ed ton intricate. I confeqv-:.*.]}- expected nothing 
lef>, than an aulv/ard fircpletop., weighing r»:c lead upon my 
;irm, and bundling through right an 1 iefr ; when lo ! he 
footed it aV.ng with me like a p: T ,>ii o! V;:":ns. in the name 
of wonder — why have you" hiilicito ktmtd as u you were 
lame ? 

Huge!. I never d^ccd in a public ball-room ; the townf- 
mesi enjoy a laugh againft us 1 aftics. 

f fax* Fah'c lhanie was the only failing I could ever difco- 
ver in my yuing friend, 

Minn 1. I have not yet finifhed papa. He fat next me at 
fuppcr, I filled him bumpers, and was very attentive to him. 
Whether infpircd by wine, or my frniles — the dumb Squire Hu. 
<£"\ hcf.:\\\\7. ctcr'j:itr.t,- convcrfid fo fenfibly, and fported fuch 
i\v\:\'\.\\\i fan ><'r,/. r , th-it I almoft forgot that I was in the tem- 
pi- of folly. P-'i! in heaven's name, why, Sir ! hitherto, have 
v '-u Lech i'u Cyiii'iv/ of vour words ? 
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HugeL Becaufe I am apt to utter fome abfurditles in large, 
circles. 

Minna. For this very reafon — we have large circles, that 
every one may play the fool with impunity. What in a feiect 
company, is becoming diffidence, would in the world be cal- 
led falfe (hame ; there your apparel mull be fplendid, and your 
difcourfedazzling : at home we require comfort from cloatb- 
ing, and good fenfe from converfation. 

F/ax. (who for fotne mo?uents feemed reflefs and uneajy) Where 
didft thou leave thy mother ? r 

Minna* She fuppofcd you was ftill in bed, and haftened to 
your chamber to awaken you with a kifs. 

Flax. Was fhe alone I 

Minna. Alone ! O dear ! as if one could fhake off the Vif- 
count de Maillac, without telling him to go to the gallows. 

Flax. He was then with her ? 

Minna. Not precifely with her, but behind her. When 
they perceive papa is not above, they will v£ courfe come 
down into the garden. 

Flax. Quite right ; for, lo ! yonder they are. [bis counten* 
ance brightens ', and he haftens to meet his wife. ) 

SCENE VIII. Mrs. Flaxland, Viscount de Maillac, 

and the former : 

Maillac* Nous voi/fa 9 Monpeur le Confeiller. 

Flax. G#od-morrow, my love ! haft, thou been well amufed ? 

Mru Fiax» Tolerably, my dear; I met a couple of my youth- 
ful friends, whom I had not feen for an age ; we laughed and 
prattled* They greet thee kindly, and begged thou wilt not 
be offended at their having fo long detained me. 

Flax. Offended ! what gives thee pleafure, makes me happy. 

Maillac. Bravo, Monfteur le Confeiller I vivent les maris rat- 
finable s. 

Mrs. Flax. Haft thou miffed me, my dear ? 

Flax. My heart always mifles thee. 

Maillac. Very gallant, quite a French tournure. 4 

Mrs. Flax. Therefore I will remain with thee the whole 
day. I have invited fome twenty friends, we will breakfaft 
in the grove and fancy ourfelves in Pyrmont. 

Maillac. Ha ! ha ! ha ! bravo ! Madame le Confeiller has 
charming ideas. 

Mrs. Flax, (curtefes) My ideas are highly obliged to you. 

Maillac, Faith, Mefdawes, I entered Germany with very 
moderate expectations ; I h?.d imbibed a frightful idea of Ger- 
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jr. a~. i-icLes. It was (aid, a girl of fifteen b'afned, through ti- 
mi-ity, in taking off" her glove, and ar tabic thmft her hands 
under it ; fitting by the fide of a man cf taik:o«, with a dumb 
and vacant countenance, «r elie unmannerly laughing, grima- 
cing and whifpering to her play-feilows ; a girl of eighteen has 
ever tearful eyes, is plunged into an ocean of fcnilbility ; affects 
a partiality, and conftrues rudenefs to a ftranger into ccnrcancy 
to a lover. A woman of twenty imagines ihe difplays her 
virtue, in drawing back, like a child, whenever a yonng man 
approaches her, and pouts if he utters any thing gallant. A 
woman of twentv five 

Mn. Flax. Enough, Viicoant, elfe we (hall difpatch too to 
Hanover, to the man who has written a lktirical book agamU 
our fex- 

Maillac. I will write an Encyclopedia againft him, and 
fbcTiId I ever return to my country, woe tc the prater who 
fports a hn mot on the German ladies. 

Minna. And, as a reward, the German maidens mould fpee- 
dily convey you to the grave, as the female's poet laureat. 

Maillac. It may, to be fere, be alledged, that good-breeding 
in Germany, was firft introduced by the French Emigrants, 
and that afterwards, the revolution, which in the focth caufed 
fo much calamity, hns carried to the north, tafte and calthra" 
ticn. 

Minna. You are right, VKcount : a vulgar German girl 
would laugh in your face ; but I, who already feel the benign 
influence of your feciety, am fo well bred as to make you a 
country — ar d run off. \Exit~ 

Maillac. Ha ! ha ! ha ! bravo I 

Mrs. Flax, (calling after htr) Whither Minna ? 

Minna, (turning to thefttge) O ! I am impatient to fee Em- 
jna, and relate my adventures. The greateft delight which 
a girl can bring home from a ball, is the prating about it for 
eight days after. [Exit. 

Maillac. (exclaims, and touch: s % his Jboulder) What was 
•hat ? a drop of rain ! , 

./ Mrs. Flax. O ! no , the fky is clear, and will not inter* 
rupt «ur garden gala. 

Maillac. But yet, do but fee a wet fpot upon my new frock. 

Mrs. Flax. Perhaps a dew drop, from the trees ? 

Maillac. Madam — you yefterday pronounced fentence of 
death upon thefe curfed tall linden trees. 

Flax. My dear Emily, I implore mercy for thefe trees ? 

Mrs. Flax. Are they interelUng to thee I 

I Lx. InexprefUbly fo. 
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Mrs Flax* I did not know it. 

Flax. My poor fitter and I planted them. 

Mrs. Flax, [afimifhed) Thy fitter ! hatt thou yet a fiOer ? 

Flax. I had one ; but whether fhe furvives, God knows ! 

Mrs. Flax. And thou never faidft a word to me about it. 

Flax. Your pardon ; — I dreaded the tearing open oU 
wounds. 

Mrs. Flax. Neither did I ever hear it mentioned in thy fa- 
mily. 

Flax. My Family, through false (hame, avoids uttaing my 
poor fitter's name. She loved, againtt her parents* approba- 
tion, a young merchant from Lyons— (he yielded — and ab- 
fconded — For two and twenty years fhe has been dead to us— 
mo ft of my family have forgotten her — I will never forget 
her ! 

MaiUac. Lyon! Lyon! I was born in that neighbourhood. 
Ay, ay, the Lyonefe are very feducing. 

- Mrs. Flax, (carejfmg her husband} My dear hufband, I was 
on the point of doing a very foolith thing — but it was an omi£> 
fion on your part, not to Jiave entrufted me fooner with £o ma- 
ny important family occurrences — from this moment, thefe lin- 
den trees are under my fpecial protection ; — Vifcount, I beg 
your frock's pardon. 

Maillac. But ferioufly — I muft change my dreft. 

Mrs. Flax, {failing and patting him on the Jboulder) What 
could be more agreeable to us women, than fuch noble occu- 
pation ; my toilet alfo awaits me. ^g 

Flax. May t offer thee my arm ? . ^ 

Maillac. Fie, Counfellor Flax land ; jQ$/f were two Ger- 
manic—permit me, (preftnting his 4*J0f^~ 

Mrs. Flax. Vifcount I have^p«yet been long enough 

your pupil — the German ^JjjMKy now and then twitches 

my gown. {She tetothikfoflser husband's arm.) A revoir Mcf- 

fieurs. {going) I (hall foon rejoin you. [Exit. 

SCENEJX. The Viscount, andHvozL. 




Maillac. Bravo! an original German joke. 

Hugel. I pity the French — if fuch actions con&tate 
jokes. 

Maillac* What elfe ? — matter for FloriaruPs NwvcUes ; or 
Arnaud^s efprcuves du fent intent. 

Hugel. {Jbrugs piteoufly his fhoulders.) 

Maillac. Vou fhrug your fhoulders, Sir-— I mod tell you— 
your mannei* difpleafe me. 



Hucrel. I am forry for it. 
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Maillac. We talk — we relate — we difplay our wit, bnt all 
in vain ; there you fit ; looking like the deaf and dumb, going,, 
for the fir ft tir^e, to Abbe D'Epees feminary. 

Hugel. I had rather referable the unlearned fchclar, than 
the i::. invited tutor. 

Maillac. But this mml no: be, Sir : at ycur age, with your 
figure, one may dalh at any thing ; you have beautiful teeth, 
you fhould laugh; you have large eyes, yen fhould ogle ; you: 
are well made, but you know not how to give your body thofc 
bewitching carelefs contours which captivate the fex ; the un- 
dulating line is the -line of beauty ; a young man fhould al* 
trays difplay his lincation, with his arms, his legs, his 
whole bod v. 

Hugel. (failing) Unluckily I have been. educated in the Ca- 
det corps. 

Maillac. Yes, yes : that is evident ; it will be an arduous. 
talk to unbend you : en at!endant 9 mon cher am'h — if you will en^ 
trufl yourfelf to my tuition. 

Hu?cL You honor me- 

Maillac* But under one condition. 

Hu*el. What is it ? 

Mediae. I think I have obferved you caft a prefuming eye 
uponMifs Haxland. 

Hugel. Prefamlng ; why yes ; it is, to be fure, prefumingj 
to love fuch an enchanting girl. 

Maillac. Yrvj love her then ? 

Hugd. I a rfcaot aihamed loudly to acknowledge the nobleft 
feeling of my hlfcfc 

Maillac. AcdVfe^r ? 

Hugel. I know nol ^^by what tide— 

Maillac. What title^^^^v ; I will marry the lady* 

Hugel. Why, fo will L^|^. 

Maillac. She is rich ; handfome^HttJ* «*» ST 

Hugel. She is good, fenfible and amiable. 

Maillac. I will make her a Viicountefs. 

Hugel. And I, Mrs. Kugel. 

Maillac. She cannot be boih. 

Hugel. Probacy, (he may decline being either. 

Maillac. E?itre rous, mon cher ami, parlons raifon. .' 

Hugel. Willingly, if it does not incommode you. 

Maillac. Minna mull be my bride. 

Hugel. I would enter the lifts for fuch a lovely prize. 

Maillac. What, when I tell you that I will riifc afterwai ds 
lay the leaft reftraint upon her. » 
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J-IweL What mqflfc that ? 

Maillac. Au contmme — you will oblige me in becoming in 
'vifc's cecisbec. \* 

tiu^cL I hive notJfHit this in the Cadet corps. 

M'l'Mac. Love, flp languish, as much as you pleafe, *\ 
do not e*cn require your patience for the honey -moon— I 7 ami 
dc la maifon will be ever welcome. 

Hugel. Your moil obliged. 

Maillac. But till after the wedding, I mull entreat you to 
keep your diftance. 

Huge}. I am forry that my refractory heart— 

l\ A aillac. But Sir ; I entreat ! — do you undcrftand me ? the 
t one in which I entreat, will fully explain to yeu, what im- 
preflion a refufal muft make upon me. 

Huge!. The path of love is open, like the career of honor 5 
we may march abreaft; and he, who like you, Vifcount, is con- 
fcious of his fuperior merit ; what has he to fear ? — 

Maillac (difdainfully) To fear ! - O ! no ; but this hap- 
pens to be now my fancy ; I will not endure my rival. 

Hugel. But for this time you will permit — 

Maillac. No ; I permit nothing Sir ; nothing ! 

Hugel. That founds fomewhat dictatorial. 

Maillac. You compel ms to fpeak plainly. 

Hugel. Mifs Flaxland can beft decide this conteft. 

Maillac. 1 accept no lady for arbitrator, whilft I wear a 
fword. 

Hugel. I am not fond of knight-errantrg. 

Maillac. <^KBtk£ our ww > f° r w e mud break a lance to- 
gether. ^^^^^^^ 

Hugel. ^^^Rz long ^Mown my fajbre into the peace- 
ful fickle^^l wjf^ * 

Maillac. ^^puld fo much the more adviie you to make 
your exit fi onHtflagc, where your part cannot be the moft 
fhining. fl^k ' 

^Hugel. Com^^Kon does not always prove an unplea- 
sant character. ^^^L 

Maillac. You t^^fcrfift in your obftinacy. 

Hugel. {flings ht^^pdders) 

Maillac. When I peremptorily announce to you, that we 
mud cut each o;her's throat. 

Huge!. I hope not. 

Maillac. You muft (hut out hope. 

Hugel. I coalider all this exordium as a jenV 
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I have cxiftM of late, like the wandering Jew : Bat above all* 
I cannot endure, when friends are forever fcribbling each ' o* 
ther their proteftations of eternal friendship ; — it muft be felf 
underltood — for a friend is not like a girl, ador'd to day— - 
neglected to-raorrow ; — apropos of girls — how fares it with 
fnj Emma ? is (he bravely grown ? 
> John. Tall, good, and beautiful — a rofe — a double rofe I 

Erlach. I am glad of it ;— here is company I perceive. 

John. Yes, to my forrow. 
, £rlac£~ Thou doft not like it old one ? 

John. Am not aCCtiflcm'd to it. 

Erlach, And thy mailer t -neither was it his cuftom* 

John. -Yh me ! here has been a great alteration* 

Erlach. How fo ? 

John. Our new lady. 

Erlach. What ? a new lady ! it is not furely fo ? — a fecflnd 
wedding ? 

• J*h». Not know that !— -why 'tis going into the third year— 
■ Erlach* Indeed ! — it is an unpleaiant hearing-*^Ad ht U 
deceived — it ferves him right* 

Jghn- A good lady — but too gay — too frolickfome — it 
fecms to me like two kings in one hive — fuch bumming* -In£» 
ting, and iwarming. 

- Erlach. Let the Counfellor know I am here — but fecretlf 
— that it may not be mouthed about* 

John. I underftand you. \ExiU 

SCENE JIL Erlach folut+ ( \ 

Fares it then witii marrying as with drinkiflgMfc . debaucli 
creates headache* and f«*areely fobeiy we again t||jnhe glafs 2 
«*-No* Erlach, thou haft^onemanya crazy tuftsin thy life- 
time — but thou wilt not marry — that is not tkjidoom : — Ha 
who (lands on the beach, beholds the fwimmeW exhauft them- 
felves — yet plunges into the flood — and deftiges his fate* 

SCENE IV. Erlach and the C^Mtsellor* 

Flax, (fprings to him with open arms) JErlach ! my Erlach 1 
(the two friends preps each other in Jilenct to their hearts*}. 

Erlach., (<wilb fenfibility) Old youngfter ! it joys me to fee 
thee again : (hefaakes him by the hand) I am truly glad !—* 
thou art become rather thinner, butotherwife much the fame : 
why, I believe thou weepeft — fie for fhame * (he turns dBbay to 
conceal his own tears) hem ! a fly makes my eye water. 

Flax. I weep ! — yes : — and thank thee for not joining, the 
Company, fpr jihere 1 mud have fuppreffed thefe fweet tears. 




Erlacb. So— b»t wfey hs& thou fuch a&tabltes ?— it difc 
pleafes me. 

Flax. Of that hereafter jr—jet them dance and play- 
have not met thefe eight years—- dear Erlacb, how fare yoq 

Erlacb,. I retire as Captain. 

Flax- Why fo ? 

Erlacb. Bccaufe it no longer pleafed me — -and becaufe an 
old aunt had the lenfe to make me her heir. 

Flax. I am glad of it — now we fbail keep together.. 

Erlacb. Truly — that was my intention j— but . ■ ■ 

Flax. Wherefore a but ? 

Erlacb* Thou had ventured up«n a fecond marriage as I 
underftandL 

Flax. An excellent woman I ... 

Erlach. May be : yet this ftyle ofli ving— . thou Jcnoweil me ;. 
k is not after my way- 

Flax* Doll think it is agreeable to me * " . «. 

Erlacb. Why doft thou iuffer what thou could & prevent ? 

FIax- .1 am twenty years older than rpy wife — ihould 1 
check her ace uftomed youthful amufements I 

Erlacb*. Thou fhould'ft have taken that fooner into confi* 
deration. 

FUx. I lovtt 

Erlacb. Iftho»preache(lo£love f I haye done- 

Flax. Has Erlach never acknowledged a miftrefs ? 

Erlach* Friend, it is with love, as with the imall pox— -who 
cfcapes it in youth, is feldom or ever infected. 

Flax* (smiling) But when caught it is the more dangerous : 
— tho' to^be ftrious — in thy prefent fituation, what could'ft 
tlioudo robreftnfibly than to marry ? 

Erlach. What ? why fkoot myfelfc— that were more rational* 

Flax. What, ever the inveterate woman hater ? 

Erlacb* If the woman is worthlefs, it is bad ; and if good* 
it is llill worfe. 

Flax. Thou art in jeft ? 

Erlacb. Not in the lead— I mould* love an amiable woman* 

Flax. So much the better. 

Erlach. So much the worfe : — a man who loves, his wife, 
becomes the Have of his own heart ; her defires> which be may 
not be able to gratify, torment him more than her. 

Flax. An amiable woman cheriCbes no fuch defrres. 

Erlach. But delires are like daft, that in(tnuates itfelf thro* 
bolts and locks* 

Flax* And by the breath of lave is blown away- . ^ 

Erlacb. hem —who takes unto hiraiclf a wife, mull veaa 
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himfelf froman hundred little habits ; which, fince ten years, 
have become a fecond nature, and to which mankind gene- 
rally adhere more obftinately, than either to their virtues or vi- 
ces : — every one has his favorite di(h ; the chair he prefers 
fitting upon ; his place at table, and fo forth : — fuddenly ap- 
pears a female, as the houfehold legiflatrix, and every thing 
mud be moulded into another fhape — the man willies to dine 
on road beef ; but to pleafe the madam it mud be fricafleed 
— tha carriage is ordered, when he would rather be on horfe- 
back •, and he abftains from tobacco, bee a tile (he difiikes the 
fmell. 
. Flax. (fmUsig) Trite* I 

Erlach. Saplings have their roots— which on all fides ex- 
pand themfelves in the foil ; and at my years a man diflikes 
tearing up a flower, and even were it a weed. 

Flax. At thy years I why man — thou ftanded as y£t with 
at lead one fooe in thy youthful luftre. 

Erlach. But let us finally bring the dear creature to her fick 
-<bed— (he has head-aches, I tremble ; no appetite, nor I nei- 
ther ; a fever, I am befides myfelf — and at length, a lying ijt ; 
-I am expiring thro* anxiety. No brother, this is not my cal 
ling. • ~ 

Flax. But haft thou no conception of wedded blifs ? 

Erlach. O ! yes:— thou looked the picture of connubial 
blifs ! and doft thou not include yonder tumultuous revelry in 
thy catalogue of wedded joys ? 

Flax, (with aftgh) That might be othetwife, and peradven- 
ture may be other wife ! 

Erlach. Prithee fay, where does the (hoe pinch thee \ 
,,. Flax. Ah i dear Erlach, more tjian one worm is gnawing 
at my heart. # ^ 

Erlach. Speak the truth ; this manner of life : thou loveft 
jquiet } thou -would* ft ralher retire to thy farm ? 

Flmx. Thro* love to my wife, I would roam from one car- 
neval to the pther ; but the expence is too great \ my purfe 
cannot hold k out. 

Erlach. Why doft thou not tell her fo ? 
, Flax. X cannot f under her parental roof, (he was accuftom- 
edjto this life ; when, a bride, (he enquired with the mod endear- 
ing confidence, the extent of my income : I will mod cheer- 
fully accomc^te myfelf; anfwer me fincerely ? 

Erlach. And did ft thou not da it ? 

Flax. I \ excufeme, my friend; I was afhamed ! live 
as he^stofo^e, I replied, the means (hall never fail you, 

Erlach. And fo it reded ? \ , .. 
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Ffax. She defired to know the conduct (he fhonld adopt! 
wiuther retirement was, my object* ! — I (tall conform entirely 
to your wi(hes,(aid fhe. 

Erlach. But thou ? 

Flax. I could riot bring myfelf to be, as it were, a kind of 
dilator, to conftrain her. I ftiidied to make her avoid 'recoi- 
led ing, that fhe married a man turned of forty, 

Erlach. That implies ; thou waft alharfied of thy age. 

Flax. May be. — % 

Erlach. And wouldfl pafs for a richer man,than thou art 2! 

Flax, It is now too laie to retract. 

Erlach. Good feafe, comes never too late— tho* (he knocks 
at midnight. ' ' 

Flax. That yet might pafs— my heart difregards a dtmin- 
iihed revenue — but— * 
Erlach. Yet atmt :— 

Flax. To thee, and to thee alone, I confefsnrfy weaknefe-^I 
am tortured by the derribn of jealoufy ; daily, muft I behold a 
fwarm of admirers fluttering around her ; they are to be fore, 
mere foplings ; but woe betide the man who imagines a fop 
connot diftrefs him ; the neceffity of amttfemejit, has often 
made female virtue fall the victim of amufement. 

Erlach. Why doll thou not tell her fo ? 

Flax. It is true, ihe has an hundred times enquired whether 
I alfo was jealous; one* word, and I (hall difperfe all theie 
butterflies. ' , ■ 

Erlach. And art hundred rimeS, thou haft anfwered her^ 

hi ax. What I heretofore anfwered her, as bridegroom ; 
that my confidence in her, was boundlefs. 

Erlach. that is again, in other wards, confefiing, thou waft 
afhamed of thy jealoufy. 

Flax. Yes, dear Erlach. 

Erlach. Now is not falfe (hame a damnable weaknefe ; 
theie ^ould not be half i'o many miferables, could we but be 
periuaded, had we but the -refolution, to declare ingeneoufly, 
where the pain lies. Here now (lands a man, who might be 
happy , whofe wife requires nothing more than confidence ; 
(lie wifhes to be guided by'him ; will renounce whatever dif- 
pleafcs him ; but he, he is alhamed, and holds his tongue. 

Flax. I feel my error ; but want the refbluuon to amend, ; 

Erlach. I mud then occasionally lend thee ftibe of myvTold 
bachelor frank nefs ; be comforted ! if thy wife refefnbleV,Ji£ 
defcriptibn of her, theie may be helpfor thee ; that is my a fikfi*^ 
now tell me how fares my little foundling I muft I look for&er 
in yonder circle ? 
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Flax* Th&u wouJd'ft feck her there in vain. 

Erlacb, I am glad of it ; between ourfelves brother, I h§v* 
at heart the child's welfare ; would fhc were but grown. ? 

Flax* O ! that flie is already. 

£rlack. And that (he were marriageable. 

Flax. O that fhc is any day. 
, J^rlack You joke ; (he was a mere child, not taller than my 
l»ttan, when I was laft here. 

Flax. But in eight years it is eafy to grow. 

J&iach* Surely ; but the lais is yet blood young ; deftiny 
threw the poor orphan in my way, and I will faithfully provide 
for her ; I have neither child nor family; (he {hall call • me 
papa, as heretofore ; and when old Nick makes me lead down 
depth's dance, I (Hall leave my pnrfe to her keeping. 
. Hax. Haft thou discovered nothing of her origin ? 

Erlacb. Not a fy liable : but no matter ; I can be as good 
* father to hest-as another* . 

Flax. Why not rather her huiband. 

Erlacb. Art thou in thy fenfes i ^ £bridc 

Flax. She fo heartily rejoiced at thy arrival ; almcft like a 

Erlacb. Ay, ay, did (he fo ? then be quick ; fend her to roc* 

Flax. Inftantly, (gang) thou hail fent thy baggage fcp . my 
iuHife ? 

Erlacb. Not yet brother ; thou knoweft mcj I muft firft find 
©ut if all goes here as I like it. 

Flax. My old friend ; I cannot imagine -• 

Erlacb. Go, go, all that will find its own way. 

. [Exit FlaxlanA 

SCENE V. Erlacb folt*. 

^e muft firft develop! jfce lady's difpofition ; matrimony 
has many a time adminiftered an opiate to friend (Lip ; and 
once fallen aflecp, (lie awakes never more : it is, as if lovjc ex- 
haufted the fpirit from the fla(k ; leaving friendihip only the 
vapour ; from which evil, the lord deliver us : rhy poor 
Flaxland; and thou perfuade/t. me to marry; thou \ a decoy 
bird ; fcng as thou lifted:, we (hun th^ net and the lime twig 

SCENE VI. Erlach and Emma. 

Emma, (hreaihlefs and 'with outfit -etched arms) My deliverer I 
my benefaclor ! 

Erlacb. (draws back and avoids ber embruce,furprized) Who 
are you ? 

Ernma.^ Have you forgotten your Emma ? 

Erlacb. ( aflonijhed) "Y cm ! my Emma ? . *' 

£mwa. And why not thou as formerly ? ; • 
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Erlacb. Can ycrabethc identicahEmma, who eight years 
fince was not caller than my came ? 

Emma. And who could only then lifp, what file now feels. 

Erlack. Who fat upon my knee, and Was afraid ofiriy beard > 

Emma. The fame, whom you overwhelm With kindnefs ; 
and yet repel her grateful exultation. 

Erlack. (befit at ing between doubt and affetHon) Well, Well ; 
if it be fo, I am heartily glad — thou* — you*-^hang ceremony, 
and run and kifs my dear girl. 

Emma. That, was the fatherly well-known Voice, (fiieih* 
braces him.) A 

Erlacb. (kijfes ber forehead* and contemplates ber <wit& admira* 
lion) Why, girl, thou art become tall arid beautiful ; thy eyes 
is tender, and all thy ways delight me ; doft fee r I cannot teH 
how folks feel who have children, but at this moment, I Would 
not give a doit for a living daughter {fie touches ber cheek) my 
heart is fo light and joyful ; do not laugh *t ttfe, fdr letting 
the water trickle down my cheek ; this isnot'tkfual with me. 

Emma. I laugh ! lam fo overcome, (weeping) 

Erlacb. Thou weepeft ! dear Emma, I cannot (land tills ; 
I muft go. 

Emm a. (dries up ber tears and/miles. J 

Erlacb. So, fo, my lovely girl, with fuch afmilethou could^ft 
halt a fquadron on full charge ; but now for a rational word, 
it cannot go ou thus ; thou and thee are no longer fitting. 

Emma, Why not my father. 

Erlacb. But hang it, why your father ? do I then look fo 
old ? I am eight years younger thazi the Counfellor.— — 

Em-ma. Your bounties. 

Erlacb. What again ? (quick) Do you hear, dear Emmai 
(gentle) rhy good Emma, not af^faole more about it, it is not 
my way ; and if it muft be thee and thou, it may as well be as 
thy brother ; at any rate a half brother, by a firft mairiage. ''[ 

Emma. My heart does Hdfrequire any relationlhip to love 
you. ' *', '■ 

Erlacb, So much thebetter, flttle comes cf relations who 
only love one another lit what little they can get. 

Emma. You wrote us fo feldom. 

Erlach. My writing matter rap'd my knuckles when I made 
crooked letters, and I have fince been always averfe to vriting. 

Emma. Your goodnefs ! 



f*a—an old au^flPd blefs her, Was bequeathed us a pretty 
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fimg eftate ; 1 have therefore retired from the fervice, and 
purpofed taking my winter quarters here with you. 

Emma. O ! that is delightful. 

Erlacb. Yes, but the ftyle of living here is not after my fa. 
ihion, if it goes on at this rate every day. It is true, the 
Counfellor has told me that my Emma diflikes this buftlc. 

Emma. Cuftom has made folitude dear to me* 

Erlacb. Cuftom only 1 —not then inclination, not impulfef 

Emma, Do not therefore think the worfe of a young girl, 
whofe heart fometimes throbb'd, when viewing at a diftance 
the jocund crew. 

Erlacb. Well, why didft thou not make one amongft them \ 

Emma, Becaofe it did not become me ; becaufe I, a poor 
orphan, muft fubfift by others liberality ; becaufe— 

Erlacb. Becaufe, well, fully out with it. 

Emma. Before you, I will not conceal my weaknefs : be* 
canfe I coulcL^ot flatter myCelf in fplendid circles to fupply 
through innate worth, the fuperiority of my companions i$ 
dazzling finery* 

Erlacb. In plain words, that fignifies, thou wail afhamed of 
thy wardrobe. 

Emma. Not here, not in the fociety of fuperior beings, bqjt 
v. yonder — you know on what weak foundations the world 
grounds its fickle judgment. 

Erlacb. Another inftance of falfe fbame. Dear Emma* 
a maiden is richly dreft, when adorned in the fimple drapery 
of innocence; but thou muft -not want for anything — new I 
like fuch an apron with pockets, it looks fo domeftic ; but the 
pockets muft not be empty, (be endeavors unobferved to put a 
furje in bcrpockst.) . 

Q*tma. (much copfufed) Mfc no ! in God's name, not fa; 
you have mifunderftood m* ) you humble me ; I have more 
than I want. If you love me take back the m^ney. 
v - Erlacb. Be but quiet, (be rcpUjf*fbe money) I have not ma« 
?: lttged this cleverly — pardon me^tm too downright — the ait 
of giving is a fiat art, and unfortunately I do not undcT ftand \L. 
Emma. What I meant to confefs ma weaknefs, wears the) 
nppearancc of eftrontery. I am cormdered in this houfe ra- 
ther as a daughter or a filler ; how often have they endeavored 
to force upon me trinkets and fine dreflls ; but it becomes me 
not, I may ftill perhnpshave parents, pining in poverty, whilft 
J am revelling in fa*tin— » I am perchance but a common pea- 
feat g" ,r ^> an d ftiall Lriiliants glitter in my ears I 
Erlack. A peafant jjirl ! no indeed, no i 
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Rthttia. \eager and anxious) Know you, perchance* any 
tiling of my origin ? 

Erlach. Nothing, dear child, only vague furlnifes. 

Emma. O ! relate to me thefe furmifes— the tale of my de- 
liverance : when you quitted us eight years fince, I was a 
child, and could not underftand it ; it is true, that afterwards ' 
the Counsellor has often related to me what he learnt from 
you ; but the little local incidents, which can only intereft me, 
efcaped his attention ; and how often a trifle is a clue to the 
moft important discoveries \ I will aflift you with my faint in- 
fantine recolleclions ; I will defcribe to you my mother's 
figure — perhaps fhe yet furvives I Gracious God, fhe may dill 
be alive 1 » .* 

Erlacb. Poffibly f — but not probably ! — we made good our 
landing in the night \ furprifed Charlefton ; our people were 
difguis'd by liquor — they became incendfcAA: the town 
flam'd at every corner — and thofe who fprunp^Bi the fire, 
fell by the bayonet I — no commander ; no fublHmation. I 
think with horror on that infernal night ; I had fhouted ray- 
felfhoarfe — tho* the thunder would have roll'd unheard — At 
length the day dawned ; and enlightened'the murd'rous fcene ; 
covered with duft and blood — blackened by ftnoke and allies' 
-—bur men laid fnoring around, all was horrdr, and in that 
flillnefs of defolatipn, I fcrambled fword in hand over the 
fmoaking ruins ; when fuddenly I heard a faint murmuring 
under my feet ; I liftened — I removed aw..*y the glowing frag« 
ments ; when an infant countenance looked piteoufly at me ; 
and cried mother ! mother ! it was thou, dearieft Emma i 
thy body laid half buried in foot ; a miracle had preferved thy 
existence •, I loofen'd the foot, one of thy little hands got free, 
and thy firft ufe of it was to waft xmk kifs ; this inexpreffibly 
affeftedme. Patience, poor wormttaid L; thou mayeft yet 
be relieved, my groom was near, and togdher we rail'd thee 
unhurt into the face of dayj^ftook thee in my a. ms, and 
thou clung around my nec «Hp my mother ! faidft dfou ia 
EnglHh, to my mother !tho4r*repeatedfl: in French, and at 
lali in German ; becauHMfcu thoughteft I did not underftand 
ihee. -Who is thy motheW I enquired, here in the narrow 
ilreet, the good woman, at the yellow houfe. But there were 
no more ; neither narrow or broad •ftreets, neither woman s>r 
houfe ; I exerted tvery effort to make fome difcovery ; the 
few who had faved themfelves had crawled into the woods ; • 
we re-embarkM ; what was to be done ? could I abandon thee 
among the burning ruins ? My captain permi' ted my taking 
thee with me j he wasmov'd when he beheld thee 5 for thou 

a 
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waft fo little ; fo little ; that I cannot even now comprehend 
ho w thou collided grow thus tall. 

Emm q. Alas ! and do you not know more ? 

Erlacb. (Jhrugs his Jhoulders) We made a fafe voyage to Eu- 
rope ; aod thou founded an afylum in my friend's houfe. 

Emma. Could I not once lifp out to you ray name ? 

Erlacb. Thy chriftian name, Emma ; which makes me 
think thee Britiih ; hut thy French and German were equal- 
ly correct ; thou art therefore of no vulgar origin ; thy lin- 
en was mark d A. M. and this is all I know. 

Emma. 1 would I were once there ! could I but view my 
parents I I mould certainly recognize them ; ray father was a 
dark thin man ; and my mother ! her form I never can forget; 
fhe look'd fo pale ; and wept fo frequently ; and now, per- 
haps, the weeps oftener than ever ; and I dare not mingle my 
tears with hejtff 

Erlacb. ^Hjofe thyfelf dear Emma ; I fee the holiday 
fquadron p^png down the alley ; fuch tears are too pre* 
cious for creatures who have whirl'd away their bit of feeling 
in the dance. 

Emma. I cannot juft now recover myfelf, but fuffcr me to 
go *.{Jhe retires) . _ 

Erlacb. (alone) Excellent gttl! only a pity, that (he has grown 
fo tall and handfome : the heart cannot he fo unreferved.as for- 
merly, and — thou faints on the tongue ; I will, however, re- 
move my trunk hither. 

( SCENE VII. E*lach,Mrs. Flaxland, Minna, Hugel and 

Emma. 

* 

Mrs. Flax. Welcome Captain ; heartily welcome ! I juft 
novv underftand from mjApfband 

Erlacb. (with cool polttm^) Have I the honor to be in 
Mrs. Flaxland's paifcnee r^ 

Mrs. Flax. If it aoes not dHkyou more- fetisfaction than 
honor — I mud count anotherSB^ungratified. 

Maillac. Bravo ! that is fijj|^ 

Erlacb. Your wifhes are very ttfMflfrate. 

Ms. Flax. We have been expe^Eg you for an eternity. 

Erlach. So much the worfe for me — for the expected fel- 
dom anfvvcr the expectation. j 

Mrs. Ffax. I have an hundred times had your manner and 
ap'.^ai ince repeated to me— for when I hear of interefting per- 
i-»iis, tlove to fltetch an outline, which at laft feldom refera- 
ble the original : foi example, 1 have alwavs £«»ur'd vou to 
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be a lively, jovial man, with the r.ofe of an eagle, and the eye 

of a falcon. 

Brlach. Your mod obedient. 

Mrs. [lax. I would have wager'd Wieknd's Mufarion, 
jour eyes were not of fuch a dark hazel. 

Matties, Ha ! ha ! ha ! — bravo ! 

Erlacb. A eheetful fpirit fomciirnes polls Hern- cemineb ; 
to check marauders ; (fixing his eye on Maillac.) 

Mrs. Flax. Bui Captain, if frieudfhip undertakes to feree a 
heart by furprize ■ ■ 

Eriaeh. Friendftip only fur prizes fools. 

Mrs. Flax. You arc right ; I mould have laid fey conqueft ; 
At then eludes miftruft who guards the outpoft ; in flierc, I 
am refolved to be your friend, that I may no longer i.jnu- 
nue your rival. 

Brlach. Rival 1— »W . 

Mrs. Flax. Yes Sir, yes : more than oncH^W been hear- 
tily jealous of you; not a day pafles but my l^Knd- expati- 
ates upon you with enthufiafm. It is a paffion ; a longing 1 
w«re I fufpicious, I Ihou'd have fear*d to behold in you, a 
fecond Chevalier d'Eon. 

Maillac. Ha ! ha ! ha ! braolfimo 

Mrs. Fla*. Vifcount, lexcuie you from- the duty of applau- 
ding each of my words. 

Minna. Ha 1' ha I ha ! bravo, bravijjlmo. 

Maillac. (to JW/Vtmi). Little cenfor, thou (halt repay me this. 

Minna. What, will you make more verfes upon me i 

Frlach. It nearly tomes to my tarn to cry bravo I * 

Minna, (to Erlacb. } Will you again reftore the word_ to 
honor t _^ 

Brlach. (finiling) Indeed ! rutf^fetiful unknown ! 

Mrs. Fla::. How ! Jo you notkno w jour friend's daugh- 
- ^t^ 

Erlacb. (rntfr&J) W| ■•that be wK Minchen ? your 
pardon, Mademoillelle^H ^If*' 

Minna. O ! keejsmmSWBBna ; otherwife, for the fijft 
time, I (hall grieve a^^Bgrown tall. 

frlach. Yes, indeed, J^are grown tall and handfome. 

Minna. And canalfobluih brave captain. 

Erlacb. Flattery is not my way ; beauty is like nobility ; It 
does not make the wife vain. 

Maillac. Ah 1 Captain, (he is as cruel as (he is beautiful. 

Eriaeh. (ft Minna) An admirer I prefumef' 

Minna. Yes, abit of one. 
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Erlaxr. So, fo, yr-.r b'.iir.'' it ferranr. 

Jtfrj. /"/n. And here is H-rr run H=^:T, a «:ir coas- 
try ger.UciEaa. 

'.rlech. That ii my cbjed ; to this gentle man I am al- 
ready nraily rela^J, tor »: a.-. i;= zic sutiiiXted to a ocsa- 

Mrt. Flax. Your ann Captain, ;? join th« cvaipacy, wh-r- 

yoa (ball hear a medley of names and titis ansctaccd. 

ErUek. I bad raiser be istrcicced to a bed ri byacymLs j 
for when I u.T Jeriiood thi> to be a premier coble, a.id ttat a 
Cardinal de Flsurv, 1 ihould at Icai be icwarad by (he 
foell. 

Miilfo: M-.r.pczr Is Capitaiee, teems t» be iniecied with lis 
Dew fr-l-f-jfkie > 

Erlath. UC -' Bravo ! the cipreuioti is iHefl ; v-e 
fliall foon t>4pn to build quarantine hemes on the frostier*, 
to flop travellers, poAing in the country, inteucd »-.:a the 
plague of realbn. 

Mn. Flax. You beaxyonrfelf a name of rezown. 

Erlack. Unfortunately : it has often tormented tne : if per- 
chance prefmted at ennrt, it was bnz'd ihro' tiit^ rjt«lwn -re 
yon defcended from die famous Rud'dph Erlach ? my Gc J, 
ye*; bat am I a hair the better, or tbe taller for it : I K-r.s 
Erlach, ferve God and my king to the t:il cf my ability ; 
whiter likes me on thatfenre, let us tl:^*.;s handi as nienj, ; 
but let no man touch his,bo:met to m; c:i account of Rudolph 
Etlach, whole banes moulder under Straihun; Cathedral 

Mr,. Flax. Weil, my gallant Captain, I S "«e yo.j myiand. 
as the friend of Hans Eii«J|Mpt:yJSu 'tr>u l: not for™M, that 
when with wolves, we, mu|Hn in the hour 1. 

Ertacb. Yonr PfM* thatison^of Uietenfi|gpy---wo^ ; 
we Ihould never ham with r * — 

Mr,. Flax. But all this 14 
among them : let as haftec 1 
away with her) A 

Erlach. {fiOovjingh^nlti-lar.tlyTfgmyVtT prifon:r ; and 
affu redly pr'ifoners may be made to ierve ss pickers. (Vv.-r. • 

SCENE VIII. Minsa, &Viscoti*T, .fl^rj^flhjGEL. 

Maillae. Le Capitate \iTa&mt mag f. 

Htt^el. No fumroer-houfe ', fuch buildings ilielirr friendfliia 

Minna. Shall we fallow, to the company ? 
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Maillac. You juke ; the comet never afks/tis tail, whether 
it will follow ! 

Minna. Ha ! ha I ha ! do you know that the tails of 
comets are laid to be compofed from an exhalation of va- 
pours ? 

Mai/lac. Com pop d as you pleafe. . « 

Minna. Are you cf that opinion Herr von Huge). 

Hugel. I can rind no comparifon to Minna equal to herfelf. 

Minna, (throws kcrfelf upon the bank) Well then gentlemen, 
we will remain here ; I am in no talking vein ; I muft be a- 
mufed and care not how. 

Maillac. Could I avail myfelf of this heart de Berger % and 
difcourfe of my love, 

Minna. No, no : do you not hear ? I will be am u fed ! 

Maillac Perhaps you may like reading ? I have here a vo« 
lun .c of" Ronjfeau^s Nouvclle Heloise. 

Minna. A book I dare not read : papa does not permit me. 

HugeL I have Woldemar's Jocobis in my pocket. 

Minna. Emma and I have read that twice through ; but 
tell me VifcouiU, why is your book fliled la Nouvelle Hehife ? 

Maillac. Probably the author's caprice ; for I cannot dis- 
cover thro* the whole work, one Syllable about an Hcloifc. 

HugeL (fviiles ) 

Minna. It mull however bear fome reference. 

Maillac. Mod affurodly. 

Minna. Heloifa mud have been extremely beautiful. 

Maillac. (prefentbig Minna his fnuff-jxix) I can have the ho- 
nor to (hew you her portrait.' 

Minna. Does it rcfecnblc her ? 

Maillac. .Liko two dew drops. 

Mb:*: a. (c?tnni ngly ^p+haps you were acquainted ? 

Maillac. Not withSJim fte has been dead tame years ; but 
I knew her uncle I'ulbert^Jpi honeil old fellow ; there is a 
copper plate of him. 

Minna. You fmile J^MFvon ttugel. 

HugeL I participflfl^Vyour amufement. 

Minna. We were -^|verfing about the uncle, Vifcount ; 
I fuppofe a perfori of fotne confequence ? 

Maillac. A financier ; one do^ nut inveftigate thefe gen- 
try in precifely ; "^^y keep an excellent table. 

Minna. And Abelard ? 

Maillac. Was at that time, avocat au parlemcnty and had 
acquired fome jeputarion. 

Minna. L»k*wife I prcfume an elderly man ? 

Maillac. In the prime of life. 
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H**cL { tetr**) O, y» ! fce can feared- be icerc teas £x 
•r icTcr Li.TH?rrt! years oScL 

Mo&mc. Hot, Sh ? » 

H*gcL At leaa, Bay le aitbti, is w^ ben k £e dcTcnu* 

4f*j£. . . That is falfi: ; I muii bev btuer tLas d«c obicce 
pencn yen znentscn. 

-r/. Bayle ! an dUccre perlcn f 

:. In Ibort, Sir. he, who can to h:s faer accufe a scaa 
of my condition cf an nntrth. Ke,r: I eai: betrays, that be is 
co Frenchman, This Abdard is a ma^ briv-ttn fcrtr azad sf- 
ty, which I aaert upon my hener ! ui^cerAand ire, epen ny 
he Lor ; and there the afrair is decided. SLcLid yon rxrwitb*- 
handing timoppontioo, remaiD is dcrtr, I zm prepared u> 
give yoft, in the adjorrJbg £eld, :fce 2 3i T:r equivocal precis. 
{He b*zs to ZDkkm 9 cjfis a i**£^j te* at Ha^f., s*4 TE*il~ 

IX. Missa and Hucel. 



Why, this is a challaage ia dae form. 
Hm^eL So it appears. 
M:.*ma. And yoa do not go ? 

Hxgd. Becauie I already fcno~ thro* experercr, tTsat cm 
f>at there is no overtaking him. 

Minna. It wonld be council frr y?u :c rgh: aVc.-j: AHlzrd- 
Hu:cL Mi a bar: of:en cat t~.L crltr's threats fbr c-biscis 

flTT _ <» • • 1 »i— _ «!-«.- vc. i. *• 

/•iirrra. And rave bem chrcT.!:Tf£ ss ir-arrvrs. 

Hue*!. Prefcmption is alio a r^-Hor., ace cur pasUcns ax* 
frcGtier.tly but a fumulns to be rct-./.d by cppcfiiicn. 

M ';?■': a. This fhouid not be 2c*r.cwlecged to us girls. 

jfuc?:. Why not? 

Minna* Becaufe it might make dtaf ft* miftruft the love of 
jcurs. 

Fugel. Did I then mer.tioo IovJ 

Minna. Is not love -dfo a paui< 

Hu?eL I .'ot true love, which enafa^|par exsftence, and be- 
comes the innate impulfe to all tliat isVtibd and great. 

Minna. 1 dcubt whether this definition \|p;ild fuii the tafte 
of my fex : we are but too fond to excite prions, and to 
make philofophy ridiculous, xeaf'.n, croug^J with tool's c^p.* 
kneeling at the feet of beauty, an engaging p : : ctur=. 

Huge/. But only in water colu»irs. 

Mir.na. Girls aie feldora judges. 

hugel. Nor will ihey be judges — 

Minna. Detraftion, my good ir.r 
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Hugel. I wife you were open to demonftration* 

Minna* We have dcmonftration at heart, but men In our 
heads. 

Hugel. Heart and head ftiould promote a friendly intercourfe. 

Minna. O i fuch an intercourfe were too tedious. 

Hugel. Or marry ! 

Minna* Wedlock would be yet more tedious. 

Hugel. You are not fer ions'? but I am confident that at 
your golden wedding, you will defend holy matrimony with all 
the animation of youth. 

Minna. At my golden wedding ! heaven forbid ! to fur- 
vive that, I muft at lateft marry to-morrow* 

Hugel. Which muft wholly depend upon yonffelf. 

Minna* Upon me ? comical enough ! as if it depended up- 
on one's felf to refolve, to-day I will give away my heart. 

Hugel. Why not ? as eafy as to declare, to-day my ear (hall 
not be (hut again ft the poor beggar ; to-day, I will comfart 
the unfortunate. 

Minna. My fagacious fir, you over rate the worth of a 
maiden's heart. 

Hugel. I only alluded to your own. 

Minna. Which I conjecture, you cannot comprehend. 

Hugel. I ! not comprehend your heart ? then muft the 
fweet remembrance of my childhood be obliterated ! Whither 
are flown thofe happy times, when your father redded on his 
eft ate, and lived in friendly intercourfe with mine ; when, each 
fine fu miner's evening anembled us children in the village, 
you beckon'd me kindly from afar, and called me, thou and 
Auguftus ! when fuddenly, the frolickfome Minna vaniuVd 
from ourfports, to (hare her penny with a beggar, or to aflift 
a fallen child— When fhei induftrioufly gathered the ftrawber- 
ries for her father, or fele&ed flowers to celebrate her mother's 

birth-day. O ! Minna ! Minna ! I, not know your heart I 

Minna, (diflrail) Thofe were happ^ hours ! 
Hugel. Bleft with innocence and peace of mind. 
Minna. Nothing can be compared with the enchantment of 
our early youth. 

Hugel. Except it be the charm of firft love. 
Minna. The one is tranfitory as the other. 
Hugel. A randofll obfervation from the great world ; in 
cities every thing is painted ; landfcapes upon canvafs ; health 
upon the cheeks, and love upon the ftage ; in cities, words are 
appreciated by fafliion ; in the country they flow from feeling; 
in cities, they toy, your obedient fervant ; in the country^ good- 
day : the iirft is politenefs, the fecond heartineis : 1 love you, 
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exclaims the townfinan, with a grimace ; I love thee fays trie 
countryman, with a gliftcning eye ; the firft repeats the word, 
an hundred times a day ; the other expicflcs it but once in his 
life. To the one love is a mere paftime ; to the other the en- 
joyment of life ; here a gaudy flower, the (hew of a fummer's 
day ; and there a flickering foilage from rain and the parch- 
ing fun — an instrument never out of tune through change of 
weather. 

Minna* I now hear, for the firft time, that you are alfo a 
poet. 

Huge/, {imping} O ! ray throbbing heart! thy fenfibilitj 
is mifconftrued into ficlion. 

Minna. I begin to fear thee — romance is infectious. 

Hugs/. Romance! I have been but too much inur'd-to 
hear the genuine tafte for love and nature thus abufed, I there- 
fore rivetted my heart, and threw not the key into the ocean 
of the world, but treafur'd it, as unfolding the ideas of my 
(hopes and wifhes : — I wifiVd to diicover the female, to whom 
the unprefuming youth was more deferving than the pert cox- 
comb ; who, at a gala-ball, would not pals with a contemptu- 
ous leer the ruftic noble, becauie unpraclifed in the dance ; 
and who, at the fumptuous board, did not mistake filence for 
dullnefs : Ah ! I thought to have found her 

Minna, (in a Jo/} hejitating tone) And were miftaken ! 

HugeL (with enthujiafin} No, no — I am not miftaken ! this 
tender inquietude manifeils your beautiful foul ; yes, I often 
rejoie'd to behold, amid ft the buftle of the world, your lovely 
countenance clouded with liftlefihefs and ennui : that where 
your heart was not interested, you could difplay your judgment. 
■ ■■ O 1 fly thefe baneful circles, which oppofe bulwarks 
again ft reafon ; card-houfes againft licentioufnefs ; where 
thofc ftyle themfclves frier ds, who diflipate one another's time ; 
where one is familiar iz'd to love, by calculating that together 
the revenues fuffice to fit up a houfe ; where the pofTefTor is 
reputed generous, if, en a Sunday afternoon, he di (tributes 
twelve-pence among a dozen poor, and he is eOecmed pious, 
thro' forbearance to talk of his religion, from the fear of being 
bewildered and milled ; where the honeft fellow inwardly dei- 
pifes the powerful icoundrel, to whom he is compelled to pay 
cheiftnc?; where we corn pallionate the diftfelVd whilft fhufHing 
the cards, and by the third trick have utterly forgotten them : 
in fhort, where egotiim mingles with intereft, fear produces 
meannefs, and the habitude of vice mafks its deformity. Fly 
from this peftiferous atmoiphere to rural fcences, where every 
noble feeling is excited ; there is the heart unfolded to the good 
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and beautiful ; there, love and friendfhip are not vifitors, but 
refidents. Cod is honor'd, when with wondering tranfport 
we view the ftarry heaven. We give to the poor to relieve 
their wants ; vanity mingles not her oftentatio us gifts, among 
the precious contributions of benevolence— there is mirtK 
without cards, and converfation without detraction | one is 
not afhamed to efteem oppreffed worth, and loudly to pro* 
claim, a fcoundrel ! - a fcondrel. O ! I poflefs only a {len- 
der patrimony — but, if to all the bleffings which induftry, for* 
tune, and my heart beftow upon me, Minna dcfigns to con- 
tribute love, my little paradife will only want a ridge of lofty 
rocks, to make it impenetrable to envy. — You are filenfc The 
lively Minna cads down her eye$ t and contemplates the flow- 
ers in her bofom. 

Minna. Methinks Herr von Hugel, it is a proof* of my ct 
teem for you— that at this in flan t, my levity forfakes me. 

Hugel. Your etteem is my pride, but only love gives blifs, 

Minna. Ere I anfwer you, confefs to me fincerely ; what 
proportion does my figure hold in your love ? 

Hugel. Sincerely, my beft Minna \ I have never examined 
myfelf, as to that point. 

Minna. Then do it now, it materially interefts me to know 
it : — Should I, think you, have engag'd your affe&ions, had I 
been ugly and deformed \ — I appeal to your honor and hon- 
efty, for a faithful anfwerr 

Hugel. Well then, why ftiould I difavow an impreffion, 
which youth and beauty produce in every well organized 
frame : — I fhould love you, even were you plain, but whether 
I Ihould have fo clearly recognized your foul, concealed in 
fuch unfeemlinefs, I cannot venture to pronounce. 

Minna. And fuppofing the fmall-pox fhould fudjlenly disfi- 
gure me, or if 1 be not wSiat I feem ? 

Hugel. What a fuppofition ! 

Minna. Girls are Ikilful in concealing their imperfections. 

Hugel. My life upon the-venture. 

Minna. You (hall venture nothing— (he who wilh deceive 
an- honed man, cannot deferve his love— (/be takes his hand) 
I — Herr von Hugel 9 highly cfteem you j fomethiag more 
perhaps— but ■■ — 

Hugel. No but. 

Minna. \ muft coftfefs to you — 

Havel, (trembling) That your heart is engaged ? 

Minna. My heart is free. 

Hugel. Well?— v 

fylinna* I am— 1 appear— — 
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Huge!. O ! yon arc what yoe appear— 

Minn*. No ! no ! I 

(the tmmficiam at a di fiance play a Waltz. ) 

Minna, (uneafy and cGnftusd) Danci.g is renewed, (hall we 
> join the company ? 
- HugeL Without indulging roe with an anfwer ? 

Minna- Yes, yes, I will anfwer you foon, *h«jngh nrt now: 
-'this waltz,- it delights zne; come, come along, and let us 
• dance ? 

Hugch It is out of my power at preftnt to dance. 

Minna. Indeed !— ths xnufic is fi> iavi ting — you. will not 
then ? excufe me Herr von Hugel, 1 mult, leck ont for a part- 
ner. (Jhe hurries eff) 

HuveL (leech after her amazed) Is it poffiMc ? — God is this 
poffible ? - the acknowledgment of heart-felt padinc di&pated 
by a wretched waltz ; fhe difcov>red an hone it man, but lfee 
fought a dancer. Now then farewell, the holy beiLf in in- 
nocerice and nature ; away Hugel, and hide thyfelf under rhy 
thatch ; water thy falads, and fcare the birds frr m thy do- 
main, that their notes may not remind thee of this carfed 
waltz. ££xrt. 



ACT in. 

SCENE I. Captaiw Erlacw. 

ABUNDANCE of eating and drinking; a peal of iaughter, 
but no pure enjoyment: he who laughs with all his might, 
is not of courfe always happy ; one laughs at his own wit, and 
if he Le rich, or powerful, the circle is constrained to join in 
chorus ; another laughs at a double enistdrs^ of his own painful 
invention, and ogles the ladies arpund to enjoy their confufion ; 
here titters a gofling, to difguife an aukward timidity^and there 
lei.rs an ape, becaufe his neighbour's tail is a hair too long : — 
Iiere is a good foul of a mother relating her offspring's difplay 
of genius, and compelling her yawning hearers to join . in the 
admiration- yonder, is a (ketch difcuffing, from the maga- 
zine of fcandal, and a. malignant fmile blalts the opening bud; 
when tliTv return home, fays his excellency to her excellency, 
vhat a delicious party, how heartily we have laugh'd : No ; 
thib is not after my way, the mod rational among the groupe, 
ficms to be the Counfellor's lady, a canary bird among bull- 
finches; warbling to them, till they imitate a tune or .two 5 
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if fometimes her wild notes efcape "her, theyafe lovely melo* 
dious tones ; — could (he but know how her hufband is cha- . 
grined ; but patience, (lie (hall learn it. Once domeflicated 
together a couple of months under one roof— —a couple, of 
months ! — why Erlach, can'it thou fwim folorfg in this ftrange 
clement? why not? — Flaxfond is my friend ; and Emma ! 
to-hat choaks thee old boy ? — daughter, filter, friend ; no mat- 
ter how I call her, I dearly love her, and having once for all 
faved her from perifhing — why — ay — fo — a good girl* only 
one thing in her difplcafes.me y flie mould not, meanwhile, 
have grown eight *years*older. 

SCraTE II. Emma ernd Erlach.. 

Etmna* (looking about for feme one and perceives Erlach). Ah! 
you here ? 

Erlach. I am here, mj dear child* were you looking for me i 

Emma. No ; I was feeking ; I want to fpeak with fbrpe 
one* who has crept into fome buflj, God knows wfiere. (Jhc 
gives him a friendly nod\ [Exit. 

Erlach. (filus) Moil obedient 1 — that was not tnethink* fo 
pretty in her f — (he might as well have remained a couple of 
minutes, and chatted a word or two about the weather : hem ! 
who can fhe be feeking ? who is this fome one ? and what 
can: (he have fo urgent to fay to him ? Some one !— 
why that may be a female ; tho* I will wager it is a man !— 
O ! ho, Mifs Emma, perhaps a fecret of the heart : — well ! 
what is that to me I am I pot her f her father ? — (he darsd 
pot amufe me about the blank nobody : I, howpver, furely de- 
fer ved a particle of confidence, juil for a word at parting v to 
have been whtfpered this fomebody is nam'd fo and fo ; but fo 
it is, when girls become eight years older* 

SCENE III. Erlach and Mils. Flax land* 

Mrs* Flax* My dear 'captain you court folitude!' 

Erlach. It is dime alt td meet her in thefe quarters. 

Mrs. Flax* Is that praife, or blame ? 

Erlach. I never difpote upon laftel 

Mrs. Flax. I undcrftand : but do not mifconfirue into tafte, 
what with me is only cuftom, ami not feldoni a tirefome cuftom, 

Erlach. What hinders you from (haking off this tfrefome 
cuftom ? 

Mrs. Flax. My hnfband likes this manner of life. 

Erlach. He like this life ?— — 

Mrs. Flax. If we are alone, he inftandy becomes utfeafy, 
inquires twenty times in an hour, if I am not vapour'd, it I 
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wffll noTrHakefucli and fuch a vlfit, and woot eafy till 1 order 
the carriage. 

Erlach. Arid accompanies y6u ?■ 

Mr/. Flkxi Seldom ! only when I earneftly entreat hirti. 

Erlach. What can he do at horfle alone ? 

Mrs. Flax, {playful) God knfws t peradvcriture he makes 

fold ; at lead, when 1 return, he always receives me as cor- 
ially, and as kirtdly, as if he had discovered a treafure. 
Erlach. Ha ! this grieves me. 
Mrs. Flax. How- T what grieves you ? 

Erlach. To hear that my honed friend, firice our feparation, 
has learnt to difguife himfelf. 

Mrs. Flax. Difguife ! how fo ? 

Erlach. No fuoh alteration occurs to a man at his years. 

Mrs. Flax. Speak more intelligibly. 

Erlach. I had rather be filent \ We do not as yet know e- 
ftough of one another. 

Mrs. Flax. Not know orie another ! whert toy hnfbarid 
gave me a right to his affection, he gave me alio a right to 
your fnendflilp. 

Erlach. Friendfhip and old hock are good ; but raix'd with* 
a fharpnefs, nbt perhaps to every one^s tafte. ; * 

Mrs. Flax. Yoti escite my curtofity more and* more : I 
befeech you captain, don't count me among the formal "beings 
who fcrew up their mouths at a truifm becaufe it is fomewhat 
titter ; our acquaintance is yet young, but were I flumberirig 
on a bed of roles, add a flranger preferved me from, a viper's 
fling, this ftranger would become my friend. 

Erlach. If you think thus. 

Mrs'. Flax. Indeed, I think thus ; — 16 pleafe rrly hnfbarid 
is my mod earned wifli ; to be fure the difference in our ages 
Ib confiderable, and I did not fall into his arms thro 9 love, but 
Was fomehow furprized into them thro* efteexn : we have not 
acted a romance together, no lightening has inflamed, but a 
cheering -marria*g& fun has conftantly animated us * 
be you then animated to fpeak confidently — But, notwith- 
ftanding this declaration, ihould my prcfence any *» ay cotifufe 
you, I will place myfelf behind tbefe trees; fdrget my being 
here, and you need not fpare me in a foliloquy. 

Erlach. Bravo ! that is my way, thofe wh6 think thus, I ef- 
teem highly ; and to thofe I efteem highly, I fpeak the 
truth. " ■ 

Mrs. Flax* Forward then — 

Erlach. How can a woman with lucfi an excellent head and 
heart, endure fd many fools about her r 
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■ Mrs. Flax. Alas! dear Captain, {honld we banUh fools; 
our circles would become very circumfcribed. 

Erlach. The fmaller the better — fenfe and fbciabjUty are 
guefts who disappear if they behold lights at every window. 

Mrs. Flax. But folly lends good fenfe a foil. 

Eftach. She docs not want it, and if your*hufljand has pre- 
tence J to like this manner of life, he has. deceived you* 

Mrs. Flax. That would gtkve me.— 

' Erlach. He thought this indulgence was due to your youth. 

Mrs. Flax. Then he little knew me. & 

Erlach. He-feared you might imagine—* 

Mrs. Flav. What? 

Erlach. That he was jealous. 

Mrs. Flax. Jealous! — you joke! 

Erlach. Should I, for example, affure you that laft night ho 
never clofed an eye, that his imagination kept him on the rack 
til] morning, that he was obliged to force himfelf away, when 
be heard your carriage draw up. ■ 

Mrs. Flax. I am all aftoniihment ! 

Erlach. "It gnaws my heart-ftrings, (igh'd he mournfully, I 
endeavor in vain to conquer.this weaknefs. 

Mrs. Flax. My God 1 — why did he not fay fo to me I 

Erlach. Falfe (name* the demon of confidence. 

Mrs. Flax. Well, I have hitherto- left our company to * 
chance medley ; in future, he (hall have the fele&ion ; he 
lhall be my conftant companion ; this very day he mail ipaJce 
out a lift, and name the -persons whofe acquaintance he \£ 
teems. 

Erlach. The lift will be very fhort ! 
. Mrs. Flax, Not fo : — there are here many worthy, fend* 
ble characters. 

Erlach. O ! yes ; but the more there are, (6 much the 
more difficult for an individual, who is no Crcefus, to treat 
them. 

Mrs. Flax. What-do you mean ? Flaxland is rich ! 

Erlach. He was ! 

Mrs. Flax. How ? 

Erlach. He may yet be called in good circumftances ; but 
if his property continues to be melted* as it has been for thefe 
laft three years— 

Mrs. Flax. My good Sir, you alarm me* 

Erlach. Where the outgoings fo far exceeds the income— 

Mrs. Flax. Can it be poflible ! 

Erlach. He might, peradventure, ere long have been com- 
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peiled to infringe tipon the maternal patrimony cf his chil- 
dren. 

Jl/rj. Flax. My God !— why did he rot tell me this I 

hrlach. Falfe ihame ! thelefs riches the less efteem. 

Jtfrj, Flax . But r.ot in my eyes 

Etlmck. He hss Krg wi&td :o retire to his farm. 

JIJV.-. Flax- Willingly : heartily ; — thisprcfent evening. 

F.rleck, But he tears ut your age, that country famenefs— 

Mrs. ' r lax. O ! hew it ditrreLes me. that my huiband did 
not think i: woriH^hile to appreciate my chai after, — that 2 
Granger faculd re^ci'e mere ccr.nderce in nee, than a roan cf 
whole affefticn I am prcud — that I fhould injure his children* 
and deft re y his peace of mind ! that 1 fbould diflipate the fa- 
vings of paterr.al icK:ude and maternal affection ! why did he 
Tso: pu: me to the pre rf ? why cid he foppofe that a fwarm 
cf ccxccmbscculd entertain me better than domeftic quiet, 
ar.i the convene cf a well informed man ! O ! Captain E.lach, 
men fo often reproach us for our wcakneis,— it is no weak- 
r.efs, i: is the icul's foficeis, and it chiefly depends upon yew 
to mould i: into goodsefs ; but you conceive that female love 
ill accords wi;h truth ; you require health and foundnefs of 
foul, and yet pollen it with f!at:ery ; but I am complaining and 
arguing* v. h^re I lhculd be acting ; your hand, dszr Captain, 
you ftiail witcels and acknowledge tha* I merit your con- 
fide nee. [ Exit in great emotim, 

Erixch. (alone) Why right ! this is my way ; if fhe keeps 
her word I remain here — but if I ftay, the lafs muil alter her 
xr.-r.ner, and not run away from me— -(he muft have confidence 
in me : I fhould like, however, to learn if lhe h2S found her 
plaguy foxsebody. 

SCENE IV. Eilach and Hugel. 

I. r ui t /. f enters in a 4*ep reyerie) 

EtIjJ. Here ccmesone who has difen tangled himfelf from 
the r^tei, and tries to cempefe his ears : welcome Hcrr von 
Hi-gtJ, I v.iih you joy. 

HugtL (fsrting) Of what ? 

£rlucL Of foiiiude. Some good folks imitate the nighten- 
gdes ; when furroundsd by clamor they are filent ; you did 
not iceirt yender to be in your right place. 

Hugtl. I at leak referable the nightengales, by feeling my- 
ielf in my proper place only in the country. 

Uriacb. You ai e complimenting yourfelf. 

Hhgel. Were my attachment to a country life a privilege, 1 
V»?ul*i ihare this privilege with every clown. 

Zr'.acb. \'v"cula he thereby lofe ought of his wcr;h ? 
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HugeL Yes, with many. 

Erlach. If yon allude to the French loeufts, who here infe£ 
the air, you may be right. 

HugeL No, no : better men, perhaps the beft 1 yonder 
Frenchman, for example ; I dare not prefume to appreciate 
him, b*t he plcafes ■ ■ 

Erlach. Whom? 

HugeL He is prepoueumg. 

Erlach. To whom ? 

HugeL (fighing) He is probably beloved ' . 

Erlach. (more uneafy than inquiptive) By whom ? 

HugeL Ah ! by a lady who fails in nothing, but the faculty to 
difcern the heart which reflects her image. 

Erlach. And this lady I for as to the heart, I know it. 

HugeL You know it! 

Erlach. Yes, without the faculty of looking into it — but the 
lady ? # 

HugeL That, methinks, you might eafily have divined— for 
I faid exprefsly, that nothing fail'd her. - 

Erlach. Moft obedient, (afide) He certainly fpokc of Em- 
ma, (loud) You believe then, (he is partial to the French- 
.man? 

HugeL I nraft alfo fear it. 

Erlach. (half to him/elf) Hem ! (honld he be the forae one, 
(he fo anxiouuy fought ! 

HugeL (eager) How! (he fought ? 

Erlach. A fomebody, the devil take hfm. — with-fucjt tiafte* 
fte was near tumbling over me. 

HugeL Indeed? 
Erlach. She was panting to fpeak with him. 

HugeL I lament die fearch was fruitlefs, as an hour before 
he waik'd away with a couple of courtiers. 

Erlach. [murmuring te bimfelf) Aocurfed coxcomb— fuch a 
girl, without a failing— -only too old, too old— 

HugeL How too old ? (he is only fixteen. 

Erlach. So much the worfe. * . - 

SCENE V. Emma enters, and exclaims onpercfhing Hugel. 

*Ui! are you there? 

HugeL (furprized) I, Madam ! 

Erlach. (amazed) Hem! — , 

Emma. I have been looking for you aborc an hour* 

wandering ki the mea^hpiot fuppofing that 



HugeL I was 
here I could be miss'd. .'*.,. *^ 

Erlach. So he was the fom'e one wham you fought ? 
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Jpntma. Yes, dear Captain, I have fomething of importance 
to communicate to Herr von Hugel. 

Erlach. Probably alfo a fecret ? 

Emma. Emma has no fecret for her benefaSor, but it con* 
cerns a friend. 

Erlach. (feelingly) So, fo, I comprehend ; conftraint is not 
my way— I (hall foon enough learn the fecret from the bride- 
groom* {Exit* 

SCENE VI. Emma and Hugel. 

Emma. Herr von Hugel, I have a meflage to you. 

Hugel* If this meflage giv« me pain, which I greatly "ap- 
prehend, there has been, at lea ft the confideration to choojfe 
an aflbaging mefTenger. 

Emma. I hope to be the mefTenger of peace. 

Hugel. Peace precludes difcord, and I know not— 

Evima. You have told my friend you lov'd hex. 

Hugel. Only told 

Emma. No fophiftry, by your leave. 

Hugel. Well then, to my forrow, I love Minna ! 

Emma* Why to your forrow ? 

Hugel. I am a plain countryman, which, for a moment I 
ceasM to recollect. Minna has deeply humbled me, it will 
never again be forgotten, 

Minna. Humbled ! — that is a hard expremon. 

Hugel. The occafion was harder than the expreflion— (he 
who treats a ferious propofal as a jeft — fhe whofe levity hur- 
ries a man with the tears of love in his eyes, to a dance — let me 
iky, does not that imply contempt ? 

Emma. Dear Herr von Hugel, beware of an intemperate 
judgment — you may repent at Minna's feet ; Do you make no 
allowance for a poor girl's embarrafTment \ I aflure you, that 
inoft of the follies of which we are accufed towards your fex f 
arife from embarraffmeiuV— how, if Minna was heartily well difpo- 
fed to you, but only fliy of a certain confeffion, which (he feared 
might, in the eyes of the loverV'diminiih the worth of the beloved £ 

Hugel. {fmillng far cafiic ally} You are fuppofing a cafe - - 

Emma. I fuppefe nothing ; there are certain points, Herr 
von Hugel, which to our {ex are very important, but which, 
fortunately, do not always ft ri(c£ your eyes 2 mould a girl be 
not completely what me leems to be, (he may, if the can, de* 
ccive the public, but noutfif man whom (he intends to marry, 

hugel. Minna*»j^wha* (he (f em§l I do notunderilandyou, 

Emma. Minna ^Kry beautiful. . * 

tlugeU O ! cerUHRy. # • . 



r 
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- Er;?j:\t. A ch?fming fhape. ' ■ ..-.«. 

Hu^l. Why tell me uiar? "• 

I'.Kiwa. Yon find her fatiltlefj ! ■ 

Hu^cL You are in j^ft. 

£'..v"/;,z. A man, and especially a lover, cannot be an" accu- 
rate, obferver ; we females examine more clofcly. ■ 

Huvrf. I befcech yon to fpeak plainer. 

Evivia* Know then, that Minna's apparent levity nrofe 
from being aihamed to acknowledge to you, what (lie thought 
indifpenfable ; that- fhe — ftran^e !~ I .airr "a 1 moil myfelf alha- 
nied — {in iwfie) thutfbe is fomewhat mis lb aped — at Lift, it 
is out. 

IJimL Mis flipped ! 

Emmcu Or, th^ Lie fide ; {he fell down, flairs from her 
rmrfe's arms. Drefs can conceal the defect ; but to the eyes 
of her future hufband, fhe wifhed not to appear more engaging 
than fhe really is — now. yon have a key to the enigma. Falie 
ihame deterred her from telling you herfelf, for mod femalts 
would rather avoid a mental defect than a corporeal failing- 
Minna does not belong to this common clafs, her tongue only 
denied its fervice. Now you know all ; you know what (he has 
loft in the attraction efher form, and what fhe acquired in 
the beauty of her fr.ul : my friend murmured fofily in my car, 
Emma, I love hi+o, ! but thaf let him rather hope than know. 
You fee I have exceeded my pjwers ; the coming moment 
will-evince whether I muftirepent my. precipitancy. ^ 

Hugely {iraxfported) Is this a dream j Minna ! nobleft Min- 
na ! where is fhe ? where can 1 find her ? 

Emma* Dare I enquire with what intention ? 

HugcL And can you enquire ? My beloved ! my bride ! 

Emma. It js as I cxpedied ! Go — where fhe is I know hot— 
iiiiUnct guides alo7cr. ' 

• UageL {bajlms a^ay) Minni! Minna! 

SCENE VI*,^ EwtM a */*//,?. 

Emma. Go then, but thou wilt not foon find her ; probably (he 
.has crept, through faife ihame, intofome nook or other, there 
flic ilts forlorn and liilens, anci her hcait a often throbs 'high at 
the idea — Emma is now fpeaking to him — (Jhe fghs) How is 
thi* ? I catch myfolf at a ngh I my bofom is not furely nurtu- 
ring envy at my fiLnd's happing ! No, no, but a maiden ir-iy 
be allowed to coafefsj jhat to §nd ukfllwin^, accompli ihed 
huiband, is truly enviable. Erlach jWyd to go awn y mur- 
muring and uneafy ; he did %**. loliilrflkring me alone w\x\ 
Hugcl— why fo ? Girl ! girl ! do not dull 'it t>> any c:i- *■}..-;;. 
thou now ihiukeJt. (j/v raises /h-v!y I/; j » . .- \-.V. ) 

¥ 



\m 



5-CE.TvE VTIL Mammz Mmii;: ^ftP^'-" ?. •« tl^tJj, th? 
ckssS i-rf+d; &? fmfrti ser&Sfi* a i&zJbmr camp, SsTss&mei 



Emma. '£zrti*z fr~.^ tsr rfzeris) Wi; art tws, Madam? 

maT tc3 war : r 

• « 

Jfsrfau. Is tLj Co~:r.r*}kr FLuLz^f s hcaie ? 

Emma. y«. 

Mtrffsu Yga arc, perhaps, bts daogbtcr ? 

Emma. Wodd I conld aafwer yes to that qicftion ■ do jra 
-ilk to fpeak to the ConmeSor ? 

Mtrraz. Extrrmrlj, ii" cosTcieat- 

Fmma. Follow mt — I will rnfJM joa to hicv 

Mzrtaz. Is be alccc ? 

Emma. I beiiere fb. 

M',n*d. If be be quite diiengaged, I wiih be wodd ccsie- 
tccnd, through companion to an aged woman who canzo* wsl! 
.ticend die tfeps, to meet me in ibc garden. 

Emma. I will tell him fo. 

Mircam. Has he anjr family ? 

Emma. One fern in the army, and a daughter. 

Morcau. And yon are not this. daughter — tha^s a pity. 

Emm a. You are very kind Madam ; whom ihali I azaocscs 
to the Counfcilor ? 

Morcau. A poor old woman, nothing elle : I hope to be m 
a manfion, where this tide will neither fhot door nor heart 
again it me. 

Entma. I find yon well know the Councilor— he wiD be ia- 
itatly here. £rir. 

*. SCENE IX. Madame Moreau alone. 

Indeed ! ah, good chili, confidence in mankind is a tender 
plant, fo feldom cherifhed by the milk of human kindnefs, that 
at length it per idles ; yes, forlheily he was benevolent and com- 
p*flio:iat>!, b«t alfo young ! Youth is tender, but age indurates 
'A\ 9 and what dare I hope from a brother, when my only fon— 
h-irti, nu ( h ; fpeak it not aloud, poor mother ! rather think it 
«M) a dr'nm, and be filtnt ! Will he not be afhamed of me ? 
the rir.h have an r 'rn and aunts in every corner of the world ; 
poverty is only related to mifery. It were better to conceal 
v-'io I am, and firnrj^jce his manner and reception ; perhaps 
T m.iy b.'; mor:- w.*lcWR as an objed of benevolence, than if I 
in r.vX'-d hi > -J.f5il.inte a? an a^of duty ! Methiaks,— yes, 
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O 6od i how my heart beats !—— Do not befcay thy- 
ttH ! For if thou mull again abandon this houfe, where wilt 
ihou find a grave ? 

SCENE X. Counfellor Flaxland and Madame MoREAtT* 

Flax. My. fofter daughter tells me you wifh to /peak with 
me — how can 1 ferve you ? 

Moreau. I am an Emigrant, had houfe and home, hufbaad 
and children, and am now reduced to this ftaff, but had rather 
ftarve than ftoop to bcggery. In my youth, I learnt much for 
my imuferhent, but which, «ow perhaps, in my old age, 
might procure me my bread ; I can few and walb, cook and 
bake — moft worthy Sir, do you want a houfekeeper ? 

Flax. I muft with regret, Madam, fay no. 

Moreau. Yott have probably fome young children, whom I 
might inftrucl in Englifh and French ? 

Flax* I have only a daughter, who is grown up. 

Moreau. Oh God !■ muft I then alfo leave* this manfion with- 
out coriblation ? 

Flax. No madam, that fkallnotbe : I have friends to whom 
I will recommend you, and mean while you may occupy a 
ipare room, and a vacant place at my table. 

Moreau. God reward you with an ever cheerful- heart 1— 
My friend fpoke truth, when fhe promifed me here a welcome. 

Flax* Your friend I You have perhaps a recommendation 
to me ? 

Moreau. I Was born at Lyons, and knew there, feveral years 
fince, an unfortunate German lady, Philippina Moreau. 

Flax* Godl my lifter ! does fhe yet live ? 

Moreau. She is dead I 

Flax. Dead! (tears burft from bis eyes; be turns and leans 
a^ainjl a tree; weeping.) 

Moreau. (afide nvitb uplifted bands) He yet loves me— — 
there is yet fome one in the world who loves me ! 

Flax, (looking agbajl) The firft intelligence in twenty years I 
fhe is dead ! 

Moreau. She died in mifery \ 

Flax. Oh ! why was fhe fo forgetful of her only brother ? 

Moreau. She did not forget him, but was filent through 
flume. Can I, faid fhe, intrude myfelf upon my brother in 
i ags ? will he not reproach me with my weaknefs ? 

^Flax. How could fhe thus mifconftrueSfcj: William's heart ? 

M'jreau. 5hall I revifit my paternal roof, to learn that my 
ood parents bequeathed me their curfe as an inheritance ? 

FUz* Both father and mother bleft her on their death bed. 
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Xfs.i'i. IV -d her! O that I could con-rev this word of cctrr- 
fcrt i'tD ir^r friend's grave. 

F .7\ Lori.^lorg Lave I h.-ps--?, that f ■ ? v.-r.^H at icrgth 
rec !'-::": the brother- vhora v h;:. a. Lai f.e .'■■ I.sartilv Isvtd. 

M'.rfszi, ffiumattJ.) Yc .=, yes, that di^fhe 1 (j::y^/zs t*£!f) 
(he h:»s t*r*r. a:7ared ir.e cf it. 

/7.t?;. Mv h-»^e> of fe.:?:r her a^?.:r. ere*? v^rh thefe trees. 
I pi iriTe-J the ope and my lifter the o:.;ir ; lime has Interwoven 
tli.Ir L.~::;h-s, cut h:»s ::rn my filter's h:ir: ficm mine. 

r/..*\. Ou. jdsr mo:.:er p.-.r.'v 1 y-r^er ~r.cur a year b::rrc 

licr de~:h — I :-.;.! r.ot :;•. ;, falJ fl .j, :^ „ir. 1-i !._fe tender iLc-.ls 

tj . i • ■ * i_ ^ * • « - 

i>. 5r,/.-.r ch.i.-i and rtir.sr.i/iT r.;e. 






:*.'■. :;""—" ...c . 



rWtr. (;-.- *■•.'./.- -,- ''" ;": /.vr.v-; .*.-.-.-.-) I envy c»r fV .."*. 
tht! * their di.i.-hti.d vi-?.r:-.W:cr. ; L„\.- fci.aly ccuid 1 bcil.vc 
fc.y :*;lt:- ? 5 i; i.i. ir. 1I..2 ;r... 

■■•-•" :_/• ■'•• '*' ■* • '- ' ■ --'■ ; - -. «.Tjw.:er. \»u.iai*:; 

I ' ' ml f m 2. « " * * ♦ 

J • I .*../.».- Jy J.. • \_* . — . •---j».3».«..o. - 

7.-^-. (j.r:-. i ::.~.::::~r.;7>: J .y ;:;:; ..,- .-■■;..'} Philip :;iru i art then 

7/./::. I ,0-.rn ;1 4 - i ( ,- ; ".- 

Jh.:\-.\u. l-i/ g-:,oJ Wili.rt -d ire •.:: . J -. •.:- li-Jjn trc::, 

v;.:v.:ivc p:a;. : .-:dcnour rii.'f. -r\- >-ir:l:-v-av — v. . thcr. eir.br*-: t J 
e^ch <j her, ?i-d our pare:.: :::::".- . *vrh :r: :.:.:.:! ;.- ve let }-»-j 

I '1 - .»« «... • 

*■ i~i... \ j r.. jjt.' i . . . ■ i . : . : , ■::,...■ . - . . . i r ; 

•v* r ••■..:;..■/ r -j rv/ :•*..».-:■■' . .. -.^-: :.;;.•■— \ ;:;; ^ ! i^:^ 

/■.h::igli:.y hi «^r '.tiM-d ■•.;:i^r ».- i;- : . ..';.^:.d n:^i ? cm ! 

?Jcr:r:. fir\s h.- » ;1 . : ' ':> ;-■■• ] i^eic let ne etc ! 

i7-----\ rl -i ; !:. :i\ :!: u bv i-.v i;J, i t c:. co c^r v. i:i!:ful rr. 
c:tr;,.-i..5 : :ri::.:.;_; '-.i mv .ij .vi i^\ itj: c'v^ry tr^e, v.:;.r.ce v,s 
v :i to ; .;...»- ■'•»•.;:, ai:J > ■'..•.: ; ^i;y b.rp.k s where we oiter. :c- 
r'.(eJ ; il-.-i v ill i Ic^cl thee ?« 'hj p. u;- ti ; rrci; :mu fhew 
»ii r:: ji.J/'jr V.h'CII TV::S L.*:Ld « ! "v ■— '.V . r..ii-Lr ■ v. r. !o!lc -. . t 
J"c.j,j.-.i.. . '. *: .»; v.c 1." >nit til j!i:\v. . .1 .; ■ c".'".-.r V : .- : , *.; ; ; 

t-cai::»''i rii; -! } j hou l..^":-. ( '.» ,-^;' .:.".■■ . .- r.v /■■*•.•' ■-• ."'o. .-... 
•:••/! v /•/•;.,. /•' • : ; Ms : >\ -)<■.: \i ''• ■■•'- , 1 r, ? r-L ;!::—,; «a* 
a t t Un,i ; tii.a wcciJiy p^_, iw ..> i — i;. »iu^'sv.«;iv*i. iic'/ i lit., i 
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SCENE XI. Emma and John, enter haJlily 7 from oppofite fides* 

J'ohn. What is the matter ? 

Emma. Alas ! the poor old woman is taken ill. 

Flax. She is my iiiter ! 

Emma. Your filler ! (foe ajjifls Madame Moreau* who rc~ 
covers Jloiuly ) t 

John. How, Mademoifelle Phillippina ? 

Flax. Yes, good old man, thou and I have often wept her 
lofs : — rejoice ! we have her again. 

Moreau. (holds out her hand to John) My good John, art 
thou Hill living ? 

John. Ay ! why fliould I not ? and your god-child is alfo 
alive ! 

Emma, Dear Madam, fhall I conduct you into" the houfe,? 
you will there be more comfortable. 

Ivloreau. No, dear child :— the frefh air, and the fight that 
how enlivens me, are the bell reftoratives. 

Flax. If out affection thus revives thee — O ! why did ft thou 
not foo?;cr return to our aims ? 

Moreau. Forgive me brother : forgive me, my good pa- 
rents : often when I gathered relblution to furmount my 
ihame, fate threw infurmountable difficulties in my way ; I 
haftened with my hufband from hence to his birth place — Ly- 
ons — liis parents were exafperated, they had other objects in view 
for him, and rejected us ; we determined to await for the footh- 




enquire m what town y< 
fettled ? 

M->r:au. In Charlefton. 

Fvntia. Graei\ \\:i God ! (f,:s ftar.ds hy Madame Mcrean, fur- 
v-\i;:p l\ r iv/th the moji jlxed attention and anxiety , but an perceived 
i'j •'■■<> J u f.\'r' AJcrc-r'i.) 

lihn-itit. iriy huiband's induftry maintained us fpaiingly ; 
I Jt wc love J, and were content — heaven blefl our union with 
tv/e tk-L'r babec, a ion and a daughter. 

F.mina. Y/h:;t ! a d-.iujr liter ? — 

V '7,--: • 4'. 3 

yiis'Yw,-. Ah, Vvillum, douot afk : it pleafcd l>eaven t's 
p-a.iiii ..,: -'»r t.'ie foiiGw, 1 had ooeafioned my parents. Th-^ 
v. a : ii. '...:: .'\ir:eric»*c»-:ircudedi'wr her independence, reduced 
I- to- pr.'./Ly ; we letuint'd to Europe eight years lince, we 
t •:•;.' .. .;.v my h-jlI.LLii.i'js uiotlicr living, but (lie foon after # di- 
c .- ; v. , i. .\.\ _V. cLincj.iontury lepofe rill uie terrible revolu- 
l. .'. d- :.. >; ;j cu> u.-';';u'i.':}' — my buibaud became a zealous 





patriot, axd u&xixiT&cc tozrmct aadazLzn&y ; w? ft?* 
" jeocg Ki-am, emigrated «kb feme ?crcg ~ 
^ — Ala* ! they bare fcst toe wcl iocr^ccc-, ia 
fcftinvrd hfm rnso a Tarn £el£<£ccea£ed cczccz^h, as*! 
cated every fentr cf nature aiad Sal 4ety — I h?=& tc cva, fe 
was tiefmi wbo met xcc near ihccky &ui* 

fUx. This ckj ? 

Ifortmu. Yes, be is here— -I recogazr'd him, net a glhEiEet- 
»e of dcobt remains to comfort me, with a crccpe « rictevs 
ccmpaaiccs be rode paft nc : — my Job ! 1 eaciahsed, acd fell 
on roy kr.e?s : he knew my voice. Be threw a baity look ai z&e, 
I fcw the Uood rafkiogir* his checks the t?:cie rrexrbled in 
hi* hand ; I heard cr^ of the fetecqnire, who is rLa: : I tbe^tl/Vi 
o Jt my arms and ughed, I am hrs mocker ' — alas ! he was 
2fham d '/f his kneeiing parent. — The good wema::. hasktt h^r 
ia-Sci, (aid he, and gave his horfe the fpo. 

/k*. Poorfiaer!— 

JSsfc*. Good Cod! can'fi thoa fcffier mth a weed in thy 
beautiful garden J - 

Moreau* Irewere the av e nging arm of providence — when 
from afar I perceived my paternal roof, the cocfcioo&eis jfif 
roy own nridtitrralnefs oTercame me, and \c ! God fen't my 
Inn in my way, to exemplify the thanklefs child : I do net 
complain ; it is juft :— -who forfakes father and mother ccme» 
to a chiidlefs old age. 

flax. But thy daughter! 

Morcau. She died a miserable death ! 

Emma* (tfgtrfy) She died ! — where ? when ? 

Moreau. Muft I alfo relate that moumfcl event ?-— 
the Bntifh and Heflians ftormed Charles-ton 

Ervma. (wild) The HctHans ! 

Flax. Proceed, dear fifter. 

Moreau. One dreadful night, the town was fired and plun- 
dered ; ail f?ed, I clong to my hu&and, who carried our 
rf juzhter in his arms, the hoy ran by oar fide, fcarce had \vt 
reached the door, when my husband fell by a mufcet foot s 
io the fame inflant, a throng paued thro* the narrow ftreeu 
and threw rne fenfelefs to the gronnd — after wandering alone 
for two days in the woods, I found my hu&and, but mj Em- 
ma was kft ! 

Emma, Emma ; in God's name ■ 

Mnrcau. What means this ? 

Flax, (with a faultering voice) Sifter, this young lady is alfo 
named fcmma, and after the ftorming of Charleston, was 
difcovercd among the tocaking ruins ! 
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Moreau. Brother ! 

Flax* Haft thoa any mark to recognize thy daugh^i ? < 

Jtforcau. None barmy heart! ; ' 

ifa#. Her age at dial! period*--^ 

Moreau Eight years. 

Flax. Her linen markM A. M. 

Moreau* {almqft fainting) Amelia Moreau I \ 

Flax. It is her ! 

Emma, {falling on her bofom) My mother ! 

Moreau. (faints in ber brother's arms) 

John* (sobs and wipes bis ejes $ the curtain drop*) 



ACT IV- 



SCENE I. Erlach enters in bap, flops tn the middle, of tie 
flag* ; appears to be confifaing ; after a minute 9 ! deep thought* 
be raps his cane on tie ground, as if he meant • it Jhallbe Jo,' and 
is going off ; the Counfettor mxts andfiopr him. 

Flax. Whither? whither J 

Ertacb x Away ! 

Flax. What is amifs J 

Erlach. Nothing. 

Flax. Thou art a lingular being. 

Erlach. Accurfedhour when I entered- this houfe. 

Flax. Do'ft dream? fc - — 

Erlach. No, I fay no ; it is not my way, nor ever (hall be. 

Flax. What is it then ? 

Erlach. Flaxlandj haft ever feen a fool ?— behold here 
Aands one. 

Flax. Singular being! what maggot has crept into thy 
head I we have been feeking .thee this hoar ! 

Erlach. Me ! nobody feeks me ; yes, well, if I were fome- 
body 

Flax. At length we efpied thee in the meadow ; marching 
with a quick ftep, backwards and forwards, and ikirmiflung 
with your hands ■ » 

Erlach. That is nothing to any body. 

Flax. I was haftcning to tell thee •- 

Erlach. I already know all. 

Flax. Impoffible ! the unbop'd difcovery— — 

Erlach. Silence! I tett thee I already know all : the girl is 
a bride, is (he not ? with Herr von Hugelj is it not fo ? 
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Flit. D jCz already loow that : — it has bet juft aow been 
told me ! 

E'izz'z' Thrre we have it ! — it is th::t true : — farewell! — 

TIj-z. My God, whither wilt then : — 

LrUzh. D\t think I will berths laughing iiock of the bri- 
dal feait I Istyi — 

F.'j.'. Mr fri-nd, I never few thee thus. 

Erla:' 1 -. I an too, f.^r th? fin* tune ;r. mr life, a fool — but 
it has been cf cid my motf?, to be noJiir^ jy halves. I am 
an entire fool. 

Flax. How can this coaneciion concern ihee ? 

Erlacb. Man, alls m* not — torture me not — art thou fo 
dull cf compreh?nf;on that I mud fpell it to thee ? why yes, 
I lately read to thee a chapter on fahe Cane, and thou may- 
e.fc retort upon me, t at I am labouring ur.dzr thr lame in- 
grinity j Hear then, tho' the fyllables be torn by pincers from 

my tongue ; I miserable wretch 1 the utterance 

will choak xne ! am in love \ (!:e stops Flav.Ur.fs msuib) and 
now in God's name, hold thy tongue, hold thy tongue. 

Flax, 1 hcu in love ? ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Erlach. There we have it ; he laughs at ree ! 

Flax. No I am trulv ibrrv : had I but known it frooer ■ * 

Erlach. Tiidu woaid't hive overperluaded the girl: blel- 
fi»ig3 on the wjJding feail ; fhe mail n;ver know it : and 
fhould a wilper efcape thy tcngue, thou and I muit pull a 
tri';£cr. 

Ffa:;. Who could ever imagine any t^in* like this — at thy 
ttrr^. trie infection is feldom catching ! 

Erlach. Quite right ! 

Flax. One mould beware of being enflaved by one's own 
h:art. 

Erlach. Proceed 

F'.t.:'. Ectrcr to piilol oni ? s fclf. 
'"•■'0»-; '\l-'" r be ■ 

/•"/>;. For: r ive this malicious raillcrv, and trull me tho* I 
e'rr:em Ilj^el as an excellent young man, I had rather have 
l':cr. th:« In his place. 

Z'l<u b Baby-pap ! 

/ h. ■:. Ikitnnv let mc tell thee: 

Lrl.r.h. I will* know nothing ! do mc the favour to fend 
f' r ;joft-horfes. 

liar,. How! thou wilt in good earned 



]\rii.:h. Away ! — and ihould'd thoj perad venture know of 
ioj.-ic v.-'ldcrncisi unhaun-tsd by women, tell it mc : {he loo\s 
aLviit) i\\\ ! new we have it — heis lh- comes, with the little 
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Jiead drooping, lovelorn, and fentimentally, and I dare fay* 
(he will afk me my bleifing. 

-F^r. Whcm ? 

jErlach. ( Without turning, points his hand behind him) 

Flax. I fee nobody but Emma. 

Erlatfh. Why there ! — Ah ! brother — that the lafi could 
toot avoid being eight years older. 

Flax. Did'ft fpeak of her ?— 

Erlach. Of whom clfe ?—• 

Flax. Herr von HugePs. bride ! 

Erlach. {peevishly) Why that I know too well already. 

Flax. Ha ! ha ! ha ! this is precious- dear Erlach, I 

leave thee alone .with her. [Exit* 

Erlach. (alone) The fellow is making game of me — fo it goes, 
"we do but fall in love, and, lo ! a ftorm of mifery bur ft s upon 
os. He leaves me alone with her : but does it follow I will 
fpeak to her ? No ! I go my ways ; farewell Ma'amfelle, and 
ihould you again be buried up to the chin in foot, may I be 

damn'd, if Erlach ! Erlach ! one fhould not for the worl>d 

be guilty of fwearing (he comes nearer — What is that to 

me ? Should I go, flic may conceive I am running away from 
Iher. No, no, Ma'amfelle, it is not fo dangerous as that neither 
—we will fit ourfelves down in this arbour — may be, fhe is 
again on the look out for her fomebody. {He feats him/elf 
and plays with his cane in the /and.) 

SCENE II. Emma and Erlach. 

Emma, (enters without perceiving Erlach, approaches slowly the 
linden trees ^ feelingly contemplates them, throws both arms round one 
tree , kneels and exclaims with emotion) Here fhed I the firlt 
tears of joy ! God, I thank thee ! 

Erlach. [to himfclf, with his. chin re/ling on hij cane) Ay,' ay, 
it was here where ihe 6rft found him. 

Emma. My warmeft wifhes are fulfilled. 

Erlach. Warmed wilhes, does that become a maiden ? - 

Emma. Hkppy days lo come — — 

Erlach. That is the queftion ! 

Emma- To for act, is all I want. 

Erlach. And Erlach before every one. 

Emma, frifing) I mu ft liad out the generous Erlach. 

Erlach. My turn is come at laft. 

Emma. How frlad he will be* 

Erhci\ I doubt it. 

Emm j. (iu/ujj.'j round discovers Erlach J Ah i -are yo'i 

there ? 

G 
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Erlach. (drily* without changing his place) Here am I* 
Emma, (playfully) You have been liftening to me. 
Erlach.. It is not my way. 
Emma. Do yea already know ? 
Erlach. O yes ! 

Emma. Has the Councilor told you that-— 
Erlach. Yes, the Counfellor has told me. 
Emma. But you do not partake in my happinefs ? 
Erlach. O yes— why not I I wilh you joy, 
Emma. So cold ? 

Erlach* I cannot di/Temble, and to fpeak plainly, I nata* 
rally expected earlier information. 

Emma. Earlier! — how was that poffible ? 
Erlach. Why did you fend me away ?— what paiTd between 
you, might be eafily conceived. 
Emma. I cannot comprehend you. 

Erlach. The way of the world, Friendflrip imprints her pre- 
tentions on the heart, as I do thefe letters on the fend :— a 
breath of love !— and all is obliterated. 

Emma. Can mp benefactor condemn this love ? 
Erlach. O ! no ! What is it to me ! I have no voice^ia 
*your election. 

Emma. My election ! 

Erlach. You love him, he is a defer ving man— prudent— « 
in good circumftances — 

Em?na. He ! him ! What can this mean ?— We. mifun- 
deriland one another. 

Erlach* Not at all, the Counfellor informs me the bufinefs 
is fettled with Herr von HugeL 
Einma. O ! yes. 
Erlach. Well then? 
Emma. Wh'at is that to me ? 
Erlach. What is that to you ? that is curious. 
Emma. I have been brought up with Minna ; we love one 
another as fitters ; and fo far do I rejoice at her*good fortune. 
Erlach. Minna ! what has (he to do with it i 
Em?na. Why, (he is the bride. 
prlacb. Are you making a joke of me ? 
Emma. Heaven forbid ! 

Erlach. You convers'd with Herr von Hugcl— 
Emma. In Minna's name. 

Erlach. And gave confeot 

E»rma. For Minna. 

Erlach. Indeed ! in good earned ? and the fervent gratf- 
tude youcxprefs'd at this tree— —could mere frendlhip 
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produce fuck tranfport ? Bleffed then be be who fbares y$> ur 
love! 

Emma. How come you, to touch that firing ? 

Erlacb. MoR naturally ; by my foul I I feel myfelf fo fur- 
prifed ! but fe much the better y the foldier, in the heat of the 
battle, forgets the danger. 

Emma. Dear Captain, you {peak in riddles* 

Erlacb. May be ; fay but a half word, and I will folve the 
lid die. 

Emma. Your coldnefs, your referve, your tranfport ! k is 
well we are unobferved. 

Erlacb. Whyf ^ . / 

Emma. ( playftd '/ A third perfon might have charged you 
with the fhame ? of being in — love. 

Erlacb. Sharae £~ yes* yes, — it is fliame at my years J 

£mr?i&. Rather fay on your principles. 

Erlacb. I forbid all ridicule. 

Empia. How fiiould I prefume : — ? 

Erlacb. To be afbamed of abandoning abfurd notions* is 
falfe fliame ; in one word^ have you not remark'd— I 

Emma. What? 

Etlach. How t Nothing ?■ 

Emma. No £ 

Erlacb. A moft unlucky aflair has happened to me. 

Emma. To you 1 

Erlacb. Do but guefs* 

Emma. How can I ? 

Erlacb. Tif>fo* it will be, harder ftr me to explain than 
you to divine. 

Emma* If I were vain ■ 

Erlacb. Well ! 

£mma.. I ibould be apt to fufpeft 

Erlacb. What? 

Emma. You willlaugh 

Erlacb. By my foul! I am in no laughing mood; ,WeH» 
what would you fufpeft wereySu vain? 

Emma. That — but pray forgive me. 

Erlacb. Be quick — I forgive alL 

Emma. That you are in love with roe. 

Erlacb. So ! At laft it is out. 

Emma. I permit you to laugh at me* 

Erlacb. And I permit thee to be vain— do' ft underfland me? 

Emma. Vain only ! My benefa&or's love would make me 
more proud than vain* 

Erlacb. And Mr. benefa&or will profit as little by pride as 
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by vanity-- no more of this — I do not like it — if thou haft an 
idea of owing me any thing, let us balance accounts. 

Emma. I, poor girl ! 

Erlacb. Ay, ay, who will not pay pleads poverty — it h 
beautiful, good, fcnfible — but poor, poor 

Emma. For what I am and have, thanks to you. 

Erlacb. Baby-pap ! — that is not the queftion, I fee thou wilt 
Hot underftand me, I am too old, too plain for thee, fpeak out., 

Emma. Why this founds almoll 

Erlacb. Like an offer of marriage-^why fo, now we are at 
length come to time and place. 

Emma, {after a paufe). You arc maiking this day, as the 
&oft memoi able of my life. 

Erf/ich. So ! how is that meant ? yes or no ? 

Emma. I efteem you highly. 

Erlacb. Nothing farther. 

Emma. A female fcldom acknowledges more — had you per- 
mitted me to give the word, you would 'ere now have known 
that within the& few hours, a third, perfon has claimed a fharq 
of my heart. 

Erlacb. Share! that is not my way. 

Emma. And you'muft now addrefs yourfelf to rtfy tfftrther ! 

Erlacb. To your mother ? 

E Pima. Your friend's fitter, wlio formerly emigrated with 
. her hufband to America, and there in one haplefs night, loll 
houfe. home, and child. 

Erlacb. Loa ! how? 

Emma.. The lamented child, whom a ga!lant foldier refcued 
from the fnaoaking ruins, is named Amelia Moreau, it is hei: 
who delighted in your martial apparel — and fince ihe could 
think and feel, has adored her noble-minded" deliverer. The 
man who raifed me from the alhes, acled bravely, but perau- 
venturc, many :i one in the fame predicament, would- have fe 
ved the weeping child fiom death, and abandon'd it after- 
wards to its fate ; but the man, who during eight years, has 
lhar'd with me his (lender appointment — O! for him, thanks 
arc a. poor return. — Praifc and fame may reward heroic deeds, 
but the nobleil actions arc not always the moft brilliant ; a 
great facrifice is more eafily accomplished in one hour, than a 
thoufand fmali fvveet couitefies, duiing thefpaceof eight 
years. 

Erlacb. (<who, while fhe is fpcaking with animation > gives va~ 
rious/igns of impatience) Have you ctone ? 

Emma. Not yet, Captain Erlach — {with biK.it: folks* ) not 
yet fiicnd'-bentfaclor— brother ! 
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Erlach. Brother ! I underftand — — 

E m?na. No, you do not underftand me ! If my affe&ions 
were entangled, I would fighing confefe — generous man, pity 
me, I cannot love you : but thanks to God, my heart, is un- 
fettered, efteem and good will, friend fhip and gratitude ; yes, 
thefe fenfations axe combined into one, and that one is love. 
- Erlach. My girl ! Is that thy earned ? 

Emma* Wichan Erlach, no precipitancy need be foar'd, 
neither was your propofal utterly unexpected; the nipping cold* 
nefs with which you left me, when I fought and found Herr 
Von Hugel, intimated to me, what perhaps you yourfelffcarcely 
imagined ; my heart throbb'd high at the idea, to recompencemy 
benefactor, and the life which he preferved, to devote to the 
happinefs of his life ; thefe flattering ideas excited hopes, wifhes, 
and now dear captain, without affectation, withoutfalfefhame:. 
if a heart, full of innocence, a grateful confidence, and the en. 
deavour to deferve you, can fuffice, I (hall mcft willingly be 
come your bride, 

Erlach* (fcizes overjoyed her haad) Girl ! girl ! what doft 
tliou make of me ? I could fall on my knees before thee, had 
I not fo often fondled thee on my knee ; here then ftand I, would 
fain fpeak and cannot, and faulter before a being, who, eight 
years ago, was no taller than this rofe bufh ; but one word for 
all, thou art my wife, .my deareft wife ! Why, let them laugh 
• — ha, ha, ha ! I too will laugh ; fee here, fee here, and difguife 
your envy under feign'd ftniles, go your way, Ihe is mine ! — 
Erlach returns to his country, and the Alps ihall reverberate 
his fhouts, for never was his heart fo full of ecftacy.— [eagerly 
aid playfully he takes her hand under his ami) Yes, my good girl, 
we will buy us a farm, an Alpine cot, with the friendly fun- 
beams fporting on cur foil, v here aromatic roots exhale 
health, and the wild rofes carelesfly blpom like thy cheeks — 
there will we mingle in the fong and dance of a true hearted 

pcafantry. Kuzza ! Erlach and his matchlefs wife. (//* 

lifts her up and finings her rciind) 

Emma. Dear Erlach; ray mother approaches — 
Erlach. Whom? thy mother :— I had nearly forgotten tie 
jomance, andj$ it then true ? • pardon me if I delay inquiring 
how all this hangs together— It feems to me as if I were wuh 
Emma alone in the woild, and had no concern with the left 
of mankind. 

Em?r;a. Let us beg her ble£ng 2. N * 

Erlach. Ay, ay ! \h* throws away hat and cane* takes E?':;ui 
.;; .'its arTHj) and carries ier to :\r;-+h»r v:othrba!f<v;a\\) 
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Minna. Indeed ! why little coufin, thou daft not open thy 
lips. 

Erlach. Why (hould (he ? (he has (aid yes, and that firffices. 

Minna. Often a word too mock. How, dear aunt — have 
yon confentcd ? # 

.Eir^f^. Why (hould (he not confent ! hey i 

Minna. A woman Jiater ! 

Mtriau. So much the more glory for my Emma. 

Minna. A rough hewn foldier-— — 

Erlach. Heart of oak is alio rough, J>ut the tree (prcads . its 
fhadow far and wide. 

Minna. He is ever (colding and hluftering— — * 

Erlach. God beholds the heart. 

Minna. Yes»becaufe he can penetrate i t ■ 

Erlach. So can Emma ; (with innate fenfliliiy laying ier 
Zand on bis hreaft) is it not fo Emma.? thou lee'ft my heart. 

Emma. Dear. Erlach, it beats for me. 

Minna. Ah me! my poor, dear little friend is loll ! 

Erlach. Let her prate. . . . 

Minna. The gallant Captain is a fecond Cxfar-— he comes 
— fceS~and conquers ! 

Emma. Have I then known him only ficce this morning ? 

Minna. But — he — thee? 

Erlach. Ffha ! when a (park falls into a powder barrel, it 
blows up in the twinkling of an eye. 

Minna. PIha ! I did not know that men's hearts were pow- 
der barrels ;— but to what cannot be undone, we muft admin- 
ifter the utmoft confolation ; and as' you have proceeded to- 
gether to fuch extremes, this folemn Habitation (cartfeying) 
may imitate, that,— no, no, that is not the purpofe f* Come 
hitlier deareft Emma (kijfcs and embraces :for) haft thou.oader- 
flood me? 

HugeL (gives Erlach his hand) Captain Erlach, I am moil 
heartily glad 

Erlach. (Jhakes his hand) Why right ! an Anglo German 
greeting ; this language I have learnt from honcfty. Well 
children, when (hall be the wedding day ? 

HugeL Mcthinks to-morrow. 

Erlach. Why not to-day ? ..""." V 

Emma. Within the month. 

Minna, In about a year. 

Fugel. Who (hail decide ? 

Minna. Our good aunt. 

Moreau. Have a care child, I always take the part of uh? 
weakeft. 
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Minna. That means us girls. 

Erlach. By no means. 

JiugeU At leaft not as brides. 

Moreau* Afk my brother, and here he comes apropos. 

SCENE V. The Counsellor and the former. 

Minna. (rims4o meet him) Papa, the weftern wind ha4 
brought an influenza into your garden, every thing pairs it- 
felf, every thing will marry. 

Flax. So much the better. 

Minna. Our platonic— — our growler— —our woman ha- 
ter.—— 

Erlach. Pleafant diftindtions ! 

Minna. For thirty years • and upwards he has made his 
head an ice-cellar, and heaped frozen apothegma.the one up- 
on the other, but yon blue eyes have pierced the gloom, and 
k> J the ice is inftantly melted. 

Fla*. So much the better. 

Erlach. Yes, my worthy uncle, if you have no objection. 

Flax. My dear nephew, thou haft better luck than thou de« 
ferveft. 

Erlach. The Spaniards embark fcr America, to find goM, 
I have brought from thence a precious treafure. 

Flax. Why fo filent dear fitter ? 

Moreau. I ought to rejoice in the fcene before me* but alas ! 
my fon ! my only fon ! 

Erlach. Your fon ? how Emma, haft thou yet a brother ? 

Emma. Would to heaven, I could call him brother. 

Erlach* Where is he ? who is he ? 

Moreau. No more of this ! my heart bleeds : tell it him, 
when you are alone. 

Flax. Right fifter, let lis not cloud the prefent cheerful 
hour ; 1 am glad to perceive it undifturbed by the fwarm of* 
loungers. 

Minna. Mamma feigned a head-ache, and the one vaniflied 
after the other. 

Flax. Where is thy mother ? nothing here is wanting but 
her presence. 

Minna. She has retired into her clofet. 

Flay:. Retired from us ! what can this mean ? 

rrlach. My life upon it, nothing bad. 

Mcr?av. She received me with the mod: heartfelt affection ! 
C:w. app-:arc^ overjovedat myun'dnked for appeaicnce : pro- 
*. idtnee, fiiid flie, rewards me bc'orehand ; but dear fifter go, 
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within an hour, I can mod cordially welcome you, within an 
hour, I hope to (hew myfelf deferving of this blcfling. 

Flax. Incomprchenfible ! enigmatical! 

F.rlacb. W hat wilt thou give" me to put thee on the fcent? 

SCENE VI. John, and ihj firmer. 

John, (sohbino) Ah ! your honor, my good mailer 1 

Flax. What ails thee r* 

John. I have lived almoft half a century in your fervice.— — 

Flax. Well ? 

John. When a lad, I rooted up the weeds long ere they 
(hewed themfelves ; to be lure I was then fo little, and flupid, 
that I oft' fcraped up the primrofe and left the. weed. 

Flax. My good old fellow, that happens frequently to chil- 
dren of larger growth, but why weepeft thou ? 

John. Becaufe I am in danger to be myfelf thrown upon 
the muck heap, like garbage ; and, is it not fo your honor, tho* 
no peach tree, I am' no nettle in your garden. 

Flax. -Who molefts thee ? 

John. Hitherto,- to be fare, I am excepted ; but when one 
tree after the other is felled, my turn mult come at laft ; Mon» 
iijur Rofa, the Frifeur ; Mailer ficefftick, the Maitre d'Hotell ; 
8i;jnor Maccaroni, the cook ; .and Keer Wantman, the porter, 
are all difcharge J. 

Flax. What ? 

FrLwJ:. Aha I 

John. One after the other is called in, receives his half 
year's wagcs> and mult pack up his bundle ; the little 
conceited French mam'felle is now within, and when ihe isdff- 
patched, mayhap my turn may come ; remember Sir, I am an 
aged tree, that will not bear tranfplanting : beiides, I have 
young fcyons (hooting up, and what is to become of them ? 

Flax. Be at eafe : thou hail carried me in thy arms, helped 
me to pluuder niinv a bird's ncfl, and while I live, thy nefc 
lii.ill remain unruffled. 

"Jihi. A tlioiifand thanks ! neither is it any fparrow's neli 
from which to protccl the cherries with netting. 

Flax. But I canr.oL" comprehend — 

Erlach. Thou vilt toon comprehend — yonder comes thy 
"•/■comparable wife — away \ away ! let's leave a clear (lage ; 
for a iiiatrimonipl Cc<i\t ap p^acho*?, which mnft not be per- 
i\ rmed before fbecrators :•— come, lot u*. fee if the miiiieian:; 
have alv-jady iu.l leave: of abfence r we mull fufpend the fur- 
?.!.i r\ % fir L \v^:l dance to-da;, t!i ;' I were mvfelfto «TunV.>!-* 

<..r « * O 
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t!:* trn*. f l e tf**f Male** Mtrrj* hi: *-rr. ;i? zth+z J^Ms^zj.,) 
J**'./:. Mr rid vr-manf.:* forlorn *-r±~ bleedii and mou- 
teni the !ine:> ^::h her te*ri — I mu> Lcsie, yL-.Ktsu fc^r : dj 
not cry o!--! one, folcr.g a* we .it*, t? ;:iH ^rcw cjr vegeta- 
ble i in th ; : ys ' iert . r^. -::. 
•.* *i — . . .. r .. ... ~ : ».- - / r ^-*-* r — .v, gxz ^csrcsij 

SCENE vil. 

*r Z 1 - C;aw;r-.sr t a-,Ihj: S>r hzr.S £~:: / :z lis J?3tJ±r) So 
deep !n ihcught ! 

Flix. Ah ! my Icvc, I wa? think in:: cf :hee. 

Mrt. FIix. Ar.J jet lf;oli"?gIcc-ir.v. 

/Tir. Thy crj=:enarxs difp-nts every wrinkle, except 
thefe which art irrprcflcd hv a^e. ' * 

^ r O. ^'-J '. Ivomf ftic hippzaeff, gives even tc eld age en 
tr.-?T!nl:!cd forth ;."*J- 

/7j t . 1*1.-11 I lisal J rcfer/icle a yotng man. 

///v. /"/tfx. I appeal to thy heart — the a deceived me. 

Flix. Kcw ! doft thou discredit mv love : 

Mrs. Flax. No : but femething more than leve is reqr.ircd 
fc coailitnte a happy cnion. 

Fla r. More than love ? 

Mrs. Flax. "Love aJcrrs the fpiing of life, and marriage 
it'i fummer : but they who in dalliance, neglect to fow the 
feeds of confidence, ho 7/ can they expe.fi. in autumn to gather 
the fruit of domeflic bl:f*. 

Flax, {milhiz) Wherefore this poetic effufion ? 

Mrs. Hax. Poetry! well then, poetry is the attendant of 
troth, and meft afllft in decorating her miltrefs. 

Flax. From thy mouth I prefer truth unadorned. 

Mrs. Flax* Very gallant— As thou art in the vein to com- 
piifr.tp.t m?, allow me to ailc how you like me now ? 

Flax. Thou art lc (Imply, £0 neatly dreit,thcu looked moft 
Icvely. 

Mrs. Flax. Handfr rr.er than ufuai ? 

7' la/:. Much handibnijr iu my eyes. 

Mr. : . j'L-x- Why then art thou i^ceiTantly lavifhir.g upen 
me hlfcs and taffeta : Why colt thou conitrain me to follow 
tvt ry whim » 1 faihion ? 

;'l"x. The lound of visits is numerous. 

7»/r;. //7.;. 15 at why ir.un I keep up this round of vifits ? 

;'.*: • 'i\. zdsi tc thy aniuft:iiev.u. 
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Mrs. Flax* Who makes thee believe, that T find elfewhere 
more amufement than in thy company : — this fimple diftia- 
fiille — O ! I well know it becomes me better than a galla' fuit> 
— this is wholly for thee my dear — modeft, unafiuming, (/#»- 
lh:g) the dull of jcaloufy will not cling to thefe folds* 

I iax. Jealoufy I----I hope thou doll not think- me tainted. 

Mrs. FLix. Why not ? if thou loveft me. 

flax. But my confidence. 

Mrs* Flax. Why ev«n there it (licks : — Oh ! my good man, 
thou diflembleft before me a confidence, and tornaenteft thy- 
felf in private with frightful clumeras — was T not then jufti- 
fied in averting, that love alone did not fufEcc to make the 
marriage (late happy ? 

Flax, (confused) Thou wrongeft me. 

Mrs* Flax. No, no, I know all, and fpare thee the con* 
feffion*— a painful wound mud be healed, without too much life 
of the probe or the knife — fufFer me only to add, it is thyfelf 
who was ever engaging me in the great world — it is thyfelf, 
who kept open houfe for coxcombs ana parafites — who feared 
thy young wife would be vapoured' in thy houfe — That was 
falfe difcretion — Whilft complying with thy defire abroad, 
evil dreams haunted thee at home — but thou waft afba«ved of 
them, and that was falfe (hame : — Man and wife fhould not 
even conceal their dreams from one another — a look would 
have been enough- — I might perhaps have indulged a little 
laugh againft thee — but fhould moil cheerfully have offered a 
worthlcfs facrifice to thy peace of mind. Oh ! how many a 
marriage union is deftroyed, becaufe the band of confidence 
was not tied heart to heart. How oft the torch of difcor d be- 
comes unextinguiihable, becaufe hufcand or. wife, fmotbered 
tiie firftfpark. 

Flax. Angelic woman ! — forgive me. { 

Mrs. Flax. I forgive thee, but upon one condition — that 
then, wilt be pleafed henceforward, not to move a Rep without 
me ;.when thou writeft, I will fet by thee with my work-bag 
— iuid when thou haft, finifhed, we will continue together. 

Flax* lnftead of punifhing, thou ajrt rewarding me, my 
love. 

Mrs. Flax. O ! — 1 have now thought of a punifhment : — 
thou preferred the town, but I think the country moft enga- 
ging- — only once within three years, have we vifited our farm 
— that is unnatural—and as a penance thpu maft linger 
there with me the whole fummer. 

Flax. Caroline ! — this is too much. 

Ulrj. FLix. I cannot fpare thec — and thou inufl moreover be 
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fatisfied wir.h houfchold fare, for I have difcharged our pii- 
•vileg'd poifon- mongers. 

Flaw Thou haft, 1 ur.derftaaJ, made fcvcral economical 
retrenchmepts. 

# 

Airs. Flax- A complete revolution. 
Flax. Thou v. ik ih-.rcl>v uLn-initli ihv pleafurcs. 
Mrs. I lax. And thereby acquire my heart's content :.-— 
man ! man! mail I alio learn thro' a friend, that the luxu- 
ries thou waft daily recommencing — the fupoirluity, in whuh 
thou madeft me indulge, were puichufcd at d>e cxperce of thy 
peace of mind— that I tvas wronging thy children, to rewaid 
\>y the robbery every fpecies of ennui. 

1 [lax. Why furely Eilach 

Mrs. Flax* Thank God, for fending him to rr.y falvation 
— without him, I iliould have been huuied to peidilon, and 
awoke too late! — Thou wicked man! — that again was thy 
fault, the want of confidence ; — in thy opinion, women were 
incapable of efitm;* ting the value of a worthy mnn, unkfs his 
hands were ever loaded with prefents, like the fuL jells of an 
Eaitern Potentate. Learn to know us bette; — a wife is prou- 
der in an eftimable hufband, than in a pair of diamond ear- 
riags, and prefers going unnoticed on foot, poile Ming herhuibdiid's 
affection, than withcat it, attracting the eyes of a gaping croud, 
in a dazzling phrcton. 

Flax, (falls at her feet) Caroline ! 

Mrs. Flax, (smiting) i)ear _Flaxlaud, I muft for the £rll 
time remind thee, that thou art tum'd of forty — kneeling does 
not become thee. 

Flax. I have indeed misjudged thee ! — pardon me. 
$Irs Flax, (raises hi.rt and embraces kivi) It is palt— we v ill 
retire into the country, ihall we not ? and in a few years, 
my diflipation will be recovered. Oh ! — how many an ef- 
tablifhment falls to ruin, becaufe the huiband is afhamed to 
difclofe to his wife, the true itate of his circumfiunces — \x.y 
experience this day, has fo innately convinced me of this melan- 
choly truth, that were I now ftanding before a numerous af* 
fembly, I iliould extend my arms, and glowing wiih philan- 
thropy, ihould addrefs each father of a family — \ ruil tl y 
wife — them tottereft perchance on the brink cf an.abyil — con- 
fidence may {cl\q thee — baniili falfc fhame, this monfter cf 
vanity and arrogance ! — truft thy wife, thy trucii friend ! — 
and ihou wilt be rewarded with confolatiosi for iho paft, wirii 
aJvi^e and afirlancc fur the future. 

Flax. Wife 1 what a ft hi: eiv^s utterance thro' ;Lee I 
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Mrs. Flax. I mould be a low-minded wife, if love and du- 
ty could not infpire ire. 

Flax. I cu^ht to oe afhamed, that a woman of five-and 
twenty, fhoul d inilru&#a man of my mature years : — but this 
were aeruin faifc lhame, which (hall be for ever banifhed from 
my bulom : — liom this moment, thou like God, (liall behold 
my heart's iumolt thoughts — even thqfe, tint (hun the lghtof 
day, will I whi.per in thy ear— and whenever a weaknefs woujd 
lurk concealed, the remembrance of this hour, lhall draw it 
i\>rLh, for thy good naturM merriment*and. for.givenefs. 

Mrs. Flax. O ! God ! I thank thee : — it is accomplifh'd — 
mv huiband is once more mine. 

Flax. Thine for ever !— -but deareft Caroline, do not ima- 
gine, that thio' cienmged circumftanccs thou art compelled to 
Uirv thy yomh in the country- -my property is yet ample. 

Mrs. Flax. .Bury !-— the enjoyment cf nature and one's 
fclf,. men call burying— -well then, the nightingales fhal! chaunt 
our requiem. 

Flax. My dear Caroline, thou art not familiar iz'd with fo!- 
kuJe. 

ft its. Flax. Thro* conjugal affection, the wife adopts ano- 
ther mode of life, with the fame facility fhe changes a fa(h- 
ion : — a few vears fmce, I fancied only a large hat could -be- 
come me and the hats were never large er.ough to my mjnd — 
i now think thi* fashion frightful, and am only pleafed with 
royicif in the imalleU hat — Thus will it be in this cafe — four 
weeks in the counry, and a city life will appear like a large 
hat — and I never thull be able to comprehend how I could 
en lure myfclf in ir. 

Flax. So be it then, if this is thy defire. 

Mrs. I' lax. Here haft thou my hand. 

I lax. I embrace it with extasy ! 

Mrs. Flax. Dorneiiic retirement (hall be our delight* 

Flax. And reacem the boiom of my beloved I 

Zlrs. 1 la.:. In t.\earms cf afteiiioii 

Flax. SeafonM by friend£hip« 



Mrs. Flax. Fn, belli Ih'd by nature - 
Fax. Nearly h»it, thro" falfe ihame- 
Mrs. Flax. Thro' confidence reftored- 



FLix. {Jo Us her in his anas) And never more to be abau- 

Mrs. Flax. Never ! never ! 

SCENE 'JiIA Lri.ach and the former. 

F.rlach. (Indignant) Scoundrel ?«— whoever breaks his neck, 

fh«di bi^mclv rewarded. 
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'Erlach. I pledge you my hand, mother, I will re-inftate you 
'the boy ! 

Mrs. Flax. What is it I fee ? our woman-hater converted ? 
Minna. Thefe fiiddcn convertites are not always the mod fe* 

cure. 

Erlach. Mifs Wifdom, learn from me, that from all proverbs 
and fayings, love is ever excepted. 

Minna. But after having fo often vowed eternal hatred to 
the fex. 

Hugel. To the fex, but not to angels 

Erlach. Well faid, my good coz. 

Minna, (to Hugil) Sweet Sir, it is written, you mud have 
only eyes for me :— if this applies to the green bridal fapling, 
what mud not one expect from the mature feafon'd wedding 
tree ?— Take my father as an example— he is no longer a young- 
fter, has been three years married, and behold how his .eyes 
dwell enamoured on my mother ! 

Flax. Emulate her example, (he has to-day made me the 
happieft of men ! Rejoice, Erlach, we remove into the coun- 
try. 

Erlach. Amen. 

Mrs. Flax. Thank him, my dear Flaxland* 

Erlach. Hufh !-- do not betray me. 

Flax. A friend thanks not with words. 

Erlach. Cheer ly my hearts !— here is a happy group— an 
angel would not blulh to defcend among us — your ears have 
been regaled this morning with many a ditty— now,- to pleafe 
me, you mad all join in the fbng«— ftrike up muficians— joy 1 
planet of paradife !~~ Ely from 's child ! 

The mujic behind the fcencs splays Schillers Ode to joy y Flaxland 
takes his wife under the right 9 and his Sifter wider the left arm> 
joined on oriejidehy Erlach and Emma, and §n the other, by Mir?- 
r:.i and Hugel.— Thus encircled they fing : 
Ye, who in life's lottery bleft, 
Where friendlhip, kindred fouls unites ; 
Ye of endearing wives poiTeft, 
Hymen, to thisfeaft invites ! 
The curtain drsfs •, and the founds die gradual!? away. 
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PREFACE. 



h X HE Plot of this Comedy^ as far as re- 

S^ gards Rivers's visit to Modish and Mrs. Ormand, 
V* was taken from the Novel of Sidney Biddulph ; Mr. 
^ Sheridan had already borrowed the same incident 
from the same source, and employed it (though in 
a different manner) in the " School for Scandal." 



The " East Indian" was admirably well a£led 
from beginning to end, particularly the part of 
Rivers by Mr. Kemble; nothing was overcharg- 
ed, nothing under-afted. Indeed, to call his per- 
formance aEting, is doing it injustice: It was na- 
ture throughout. 

This Comedy was written before I was sixteen. 
It was performed last season for the benefits of Mrs. 
Jordon and Mrs. Powell, and, in consequence of 
the *pprobation*with which it was received, was 
brought forward again in last December. It was 
again received with applause, for which I thank 
the public^ the succeeding representations did not 
prove attra&ive, for which I "here make my ac- 
knowledgements to Mr. Sheridan, who blocked up 
my road, mounted on his great tragic war-horse 
Pizarro, and trampled my humble pad-nag of a 



PREFACE. 

j 

Comedy under foot without the least compundt- 
on. My readers must decide, whether my Play 
merited so transient an existence; it is unnecessary 
to say, that I am quite of the contrary opinion. 

M. G. LEWIS, 

Jan. 14, 180a 
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N life's gay spring, while yet the careless hours 
Dance light on blooming beds of early flowers, 
Ere knowledge of the world has taught the mind 
To sorrow for itself and shun mankind, 
In tweet vain dreams still fancy bids the boy 
Doat on fair prospe&s of ideal joy ; 
Life's choicest fruits then court his eager hand ; 
Each eye h gentle, and each voice is bland ; 
False friendship prompts no sigh, and draws no tear, 
And love seems scarce more beauteous, than sincere ! 

Ere sixteen years had wing'd their wanton flight, 
While yet his head was young, and heart was light, 
Our author plaan'd these scenes ; and while he drew, 
How bright each color teem'd, each line how true. 
Gods ! with what rapture every speech he spoke ! 
Gods ! how he chuckled as he penn'd each joke ! 
And when at length his ravish'd eyes survey 
That wondrous work complete — a Five A& p?ay, 
His youthful heart how self applauses swell f 
— «« It isn't perfe&, but hi vastly well !" — 

Since then, jprith many a pang, our Bard has bought 
More just decision, and less partial thought; 
Kind vanity no longer blinds his sight, 
His fillet falls, and leu in odious light. 
Time bids the darling work its leaves expand, 
Etch flower Parnassian withers in his hand ; 
Stern judgment every latent fault dete&s, 
And all its fancied beauties prove de'feds. 

Yet, for she thinks some scenes possess an art 
To please the fancy and to melt the heart, 
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ACT I. 

SCENE I.— A Room in an Ho; el. 
Wai singh am is seated by a table; Robert waiting. 

Waisingham.' 



B 



eauchamp, say you ? 

Rob. I think, that's the gentleman's name, Sir. 

WaL Show him up— [Exit Robert.] — I'am glad that he's re- 
turned to England ; for, though a young man, and a gay man, 
Beauchamp is among the few whom I esteem, 

Enter Beauchamp* 
My dear Ned ! 

Beau. Mr. Walsinghatn !— This pleasure is quite uncxpe&ed; 
but where have you been concealed these hundred years ? I was 
afraid, that Cynthia wearied of her Endymion had pitched upon 
you for his successor, and believed you at this moment an inhabi- 
tant of the moon. 

WaL No, no, my young friend ; the goddess has too much 
taste to select such an old weather-beaten fellow for a Cecisbeo. 
But if you seriously ask, what I've been doing for these last three 
years, you must know^jkve been fool-banting* 

Beau. Fool-hunting i 

WaL Yes, being of an adust cynical constitution, infinite laugh- 
ter is absolutely necessary for my health ; for this purpose my 
physician prescribed me a course of fooh, and truly I've reaped 
great benefit from his advice. 
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Beaa. Why then Ictve Gm: Britain ? Heaven kaows, a scar* 
city */ fools is r.ot one of cor wants 1 

IFls/. Trae ; but the growth of English abscrdity for the year 
'95 not be'iyr to my taste, I determined to change my fools, as 
other invalids c^m^e the air ; bat after all I mast give the pre* 
ference t*> vrjt folfy 04 my own country. 

Bean. Your o»n co&atry u very much obliged to yoa ; bat 
tir.ee tn;> ii your taste, I'm a nperb feast for you in Lord 
Liitlcjf. 

Wal. What, ycur ancle ? 

2k-\*. No ; to my sorrow he ilceps*-*jth his fore-fathers, while 
my acblc c^u.'n possesses his ti:!e and estate and, what is worst, 
has roe entirely in bis power. 

Wal. Kow so I 

Beau* *Tis a tedious story ; bat the short of it is, \hat when I 
married, my generous uncle discharged my debt* to the tone of 
jf .3000 : unluckily he neglected to destroy my acknowledge- 
ment, which falling into his son's hands, the present Earl wisery 
keeps it, and calls himself my sole creditor. Discharge it for 
some lime I cannot ; but, however, unless we disagree, he will 
not press me for immediate payment. 

Wal. Well, well, and even if he should, we'll find means to sa- 1 
tisfy him ; and so away with that gloomy face, dear Ned ! As 
soon a? I saw you, I guessed that something was wrong ; but 
I'm glad 'twas nothing more than a pecuniary difficulty. 

Beau. Would to Heaven, it were I 

Wal. Hey ? why what other cause— 

Beau. Oh ! Mr. Whlsingham, how shall I tell you. ^ . . . 

Wal. Out with it ! 

Beau. That I have been That I still am a villain ! 

Wal. I don't believe one word of it : he, who dares own that 
he has been a villain, must needs already Jptve ceased to be one. 

Beau. Hear me then, and judge for yourself — You knew well 
the character of the woman, to whose fate, while I was still a 
stripling, accident not affe&ion united mine. 

Wal. Yp?, and a miserable life she led you ! 

Beau. Jealous without love, profuse without generosity, neg- 
ligent in her drer-*, violent in her temper, loarsein her mannersy 
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with no virtue but that one -which she owed to constitution* 
not to principle, during three years she rendered my home an hell. 
My patience was ai length exhausted ; I made over to her the 
remnants of an estate which her extravagance had ruined, bade 
this domestic fiend an eternal farewell, and sailed, under the as- 
sumed name of Dorimant, to India. 

WaL I see no harm as yet. Lived wijh her three years ? I 
wouldn't have lived with her three days. .... No ! not to have 
buried her on the fourth. 

Beau, Soon afttr my arrival, it was my chance to save th6 
life of the famous Mortirrier, who. . • ; 

WaL The Nabob, whose immense wealth.. . • • 

Beau, The same. This procured me admission to his house* 
where I saw his daughter : She was lovely* and grateful to me 
for the preservation of her father's life ; opportunities of seeing 

each other were frequent, and in an unguarded moment yet 

heaven can witness to my intentions !. . . . . irt ah unguarded mo- 
ment ! I —I was a villain I 

WaL (shaking bis bead* )— Little better, I must say ! 

Bean. Her weakness and my perfidy Were 1 soon discovered; 
Marry her. I could not ; her father's wrath was dreadful ; she 
sought a refuge from it in my arms, and fled with me from India. 

WaL From India, and from her father ? Young man i Young 
man I And what says your wife to all this ? 

Beau. Soon after our separation, I find that she went abroad** 
nor has she been heard of for hear two years either by her banker* 
or her friei.ds. Report says, that she is dead : If so, my hand is 
Zoroyda's ; and in the mean while she resides with my cousin, 
Latly Clara Modish. 

Wcl. Lady Clara I And how the devil came she to receive her? 

Beau. The Devil made her, the great Devil of all ! Money, 
man, darling money ! Her Ladyship h ad been extravagant, and 
co I paid a gaming debt or two for her : besides this, the appear- 
ance of protecting a friendless orphan flatters that ostentatious 
sensibility, which it is her passion to display on every occasion. 

WaL But does she know the history of her protegee ? 

Beau. I was compelled to trust her with it under a promise of 
profound secrecy. 

9 
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Wd. And how has she kept her promise ? 

Beau. Why really extremely well, considering she's a woman 
of fashion. She only confided it to her mest intimate friends, 
who told it again to all their particular acquaintance, who repeat- 
ed to every creature they knew ; and now the whole town is in- 
formed of the whole transaction. 

WaL And you really have the heart to present this poor young 
creature to the world in a light so despicable ? „ 

B?su. Spare your reproaches, my dear, Sir, they have already 
been made by a very able advocate. You remember Modish's 
sister. Emily ? 

Wal. Young Ormand's widow — A charming creature ! 

Beau. She is interested about Zorayda, and has frequently 
written to me on this subject* Her remonstrances have carried 
with them conviction, and I am resolved to wait on her this 
morning to entreat her protection for Zorayda : and, should she 
grant it, to engage, cruel as it will be to the feelings of us both, 
no more to visit my love, till I can offer her my hand and for-* 
tune. 

WaL A very good resolution too r I long to see your goddess. 

Beau; Come then to Lady Clara's, and behold the fictitious 
charms cf modish beauty effaced by the native graces, the en- 
chanting simplicity of my artless, my bewitching Zorayda ! But 
as this is but weak attraction for a satyrist, if you still exclaim^ 
•* Thou, Folly, art my goddess !" I can promise you some diver- 
sion in your own way ; for Lady Clara's table is seldom unsup- 
plied with a plentiful banquet of fools. • 

WaL Every table in town may be supplied with that article at a 
very small expence, I doubt not ; for, after all ray peregrinations 
in quest of folly, I am decided, that no country abounds more with 
that luxury than little England ; .where absurdities spring as 
kindly as mushrooms upon dunghills, and you can't turn a corner 
without starting a fool ! {Exeunt. 

SCENE II — Lady Clara's. 

Enter Mrs. Tiffany and Slip-slop. 

Mrs. Tif. No really, Mrs. Slip-slop,- I can't stay a rrtornent 
longer, and I'm sure heY La'ship will find the dress quite the 

thing. 
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Shp. Can't you confer your departure for one quarter of an hour, 
Mrs. Tiffany ? My Lady'U be mightily aspirated, if you go 
without seeing her. 

Mrs. Tiff, (ringing the bell.) Quite impossible ! There's 

JLady Tawdry, Lady Tick, Miss Flash, and Lady Rachel Round* 

about all waiting for me at this very moment. 

•* 

Enter John. 

My chariot and servants, if you please, Sir.-— [Exit John.] 
— Good morning, Mrs. Slip-slop. [Exit. 

Mrs. Slip. My chariot and servants !— Lud ! Lud !— -how I 
detest and extricate that conceited trollop ! She affe&s to con- 
temnify me too, and why ? Sure my figure and indication an't 
anterior to hers ; and as to birth, I hope my contraction's are as 
extinguished as Mrs. Tiffany's, or truly I should be sorry for it ! 

Enter Zorayda. 

Zor; Is the mantau-maker gone, Mrs. Slip-slop? 

Mrs. Slip. Yes ; but left this note for you, Miss. (Zorqyda 
reads.) Superscribed, I see, to Miss Mandeville, though she 
knows well enough that's only a consumed name. Now do tell 
me, dear Miss, what is your right one ? What is your real abo- 
mination ? 

Zor. Impertinent questions, Mrs. Slipslop* 

Mrs. Slip. Oh \ but if you'll only tell me, I'll be so secret 

Zor. Of that I'm certain, Mrs. Slip-slop; for I well bftieve— 

Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know, 
And so far will I trust thee, gentle Slip-slop ! 

Mrs. Slip. So far, indeed ! 
Zor: Not a jot farther. 

Enter John. 

John. Lord Listless. [Exit. 

Mrs. Slip, (azide.) Miss keeps her secret as close as if 
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'twere a iconic she had prevented for paying cff the natural debt^ 
asd was frightful that somebodv would embellish her irlcras. 

Enter Lord Listless. 

£dri/ List. Quite alone, Miss Maudevilie ! Where's Qaq? 

Z:w. Still at breakfast in her dressing-room. She slept ill, and 
left her red late this rooming. 

Lord List. She was quite in the right : for m y part I wonder 
uhy people leave their beds at all, for they only contrive to bote 
themselves and their acquaintance* Now I've tome thoughts of 
going to bed cue of these nights, and never getting op again* 

Zor. Oh ! pray, my Lord, put that scheme into execution, for 
the benefit of your friends as well as yourself. 

Lord List. Yes, 'twould certainly take, for people imitate every 
thing I do so ridiculously, that x pon my soul I'm bored to death 
with them; but, to say the truth, I'm bored with every thing 
and every body. 

Zor. I should be sorry to increase your ennui, and so wish 
you good rooming. 

Lord List . No, no; stay, pray stay; for there's nothing I 
like so much as the company of Ladies. 

Zor* (drawing avtay ber band.) I'm sorry that I can't return, 
the compliment ; but there's nothing I like so little as the com- 
pany of Lords \ 

Lord List. Vmph ! Pert enough, 'pon my soul! 

Enter Lady Clara. 

Lord Lists Morning, Clara ! You look frightful to-day. 

Lady Clara. Do I ? I dare say I do : for my nerves are in such, 
a state !— Oh I and then I had such a dream Ur-Only conceive • 
Me thought my favorite little Pug, Fidelio, had fallen into the 
Serpentine; I saw him struggling, beard hull barking, and 
awoke in an agony of tears ! 

Zor. Exquisite sensibility ! 

Lady Clary. Ha, Beauchamp ! 

Enter Beauchamp and Walsincham. 
Beau. Let me present a friend to you, Lady Clara, whose at*. 
cence from England you've heard mc frequently lament~Mr» 
WaUingham. 
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Z.tf*fy Clara, Your friends are always welcome here for your* 
sake ; but Mr. Walsingham will be welcome for his own. 

Wal, Your Ladyship 4oes me honor.— (aside to Beaucbamp) 
Is she a fool too ? 

Beau. None of the wisest I promise you.— Miss Mandeville, 
Mr. Walsingham. (Zorqyda curtesies,) 

Wal. Mandeville ? I've known several of that name. Who— * 

Lady Clara, (laughing.) Yes ; but not of Miss Mandeville 's 
family, I take it. Were they, Zorayda ? 

Beau, (aside to Walsingham.) Hush! Mandeville 's an assu- 
med name. 

Wal. Oh ! the devil ! Why didn't yoo tell me so before ? 

Beau, But, Lady Clara, I've another friend to introduce. 

Lady Clara. I shall be very .... (turning round; then with 
indifference J— Qh, you wretch ! my husband i 

Zor, (aside to Beaucbamp.) You couldn't have introduced a 
greater stranger* 

Enter Modish. 

Mod, Mr. Walsingham, I rejoice tc see you. Just returned, 

I suppose ?— You rested well, I hope, Lady Clara ? (carelessly.) 

Lady Clara, perfectly ; never passed a quieter night in my 
life. 

[John delivers a Letter to Modish, and goes off,} 

Mod, (Opens, and then throios it on the table,) Rivers. 

Wal, I beg I mayn't prevent. .... 

Mod. Oh ! It's from a poor relation ; 'twill keep. — Beau* 
champ, were you at Lady Sparkle's last night? 

Beau, Yes : and fcund it very fashionable, and very dull. 

Lady CHara* Oh i the terms are now synonimous. 

Mod. Quite ; for since everything that's fashionable is insipid, 
in mere justice every thing that's insipid must be fashionable ! 

Wal, Indeed 1 is this really so my Lord ? 

Lord List • Matter of fa&, Sir, 'pon my soul ! insipidity is 
now the very criterion of fashion. A man of ton should never 
dance hut when he's not wanted, or sing but when nobody wishes 
to hear him. He should yawn at a comedy, laugh at a tragedy, 
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cry u damn'd bore" at both, tread upon his neighbor's toes, Imnt 
with a tooth-pick in his mouth, see women tumble down stairs 
without trying to step them, and, in order to be perfectly fash- 
ionable, should make him«elf completely disagreeable ! 

Zor. Bless me ! how admirably your Lordship's practice exem- 
plifies your theory) 

Lord List. Oh ! you flatter me. 

Zir. No really ; I do you but justice when I protest that I 
never saw any thing half so fashionable or insipid as your Lord- 
ship. 

Wal. Nor I, upon my honor ! 

Lord List, 'Pon my soul you're too obliging ! too obliging ! 
'pon my soul ! 

Lady Clara. Hark ! A knock ! 

Zor. (looking from the window. J Now Heaven prc se i w e my 
hearing 1 'tis Miss Chatterall. 

Ladj Clara. I'm glad of it, she always talks scandal, and scan- 
dal is the best thing in the world for the nerves. 

Lord List. And she talks incessantly, which saves one the 
trouble of an answer. 

Zor. But she is so malicious ! 

Lady Clara. She cheats horribly at play ! 

Mod. She's disagreeable and affected. 

Lord List. She's a bprc. 

Beau. She's deceitful. 

Lady Clara. She's abominable. ... 

Enter Miss Chatterall. 

Lady Clara. My dear creature, I'm so charmed to see yoa I 
We've not met this age ! 

Miss Cbat. Oh, Lady Clara ! such a^ dreadful thing has hap- 
pened to me ! I've been so shocked, and so quizzedJHuxl all that ! 

Lady Clara. You alarm me ! 

Miss Cbat. You must know, as I came along, another carriage 
got entangled with mine. • A mob soon collected round us, and 
out of pure good nature and condescension, I thought I'd enter- 
tain them with a little graceful terror. 

Lady Clara. How kind ! 
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Miss Chat. Wasn't it ?— So, on this; I screamed in th£ most 
delightful way imaginable, practised my new Parisot attitudes, 
and threw myself into my very best convulsions. 

Mod. And, I warrant, the spectators burst into tears? 

Miss Cbat. No truly, they burst out a laughing ! 

All, Oh, shameful i 

Miss Cbat. Wasn't it !— I declare I was just like Orphy, the 
old fiddler, playing to the stocks and stones i the more I squalled 
the more they laughed ; and at last they made me so angry that 
I vowed never to gojnto fits again, except in the very best com- 
pany*. 

WaU And a mighty proper resolution too ! 

Miss Cbat. Wasn't it ?— abut, Modish, what provoked me 
most was your uncle ; that great gawky creature, General Trun- 
cheon. He never offered to help me the least bit. And then 
he ha-ha-hae'd, and he-he -he'd, and all that so, you've no idea ! 
-—How shocking \ wasn't it ? 

Mod. Oh i you know my uncle's a blockhead j he's supposed 
to have the greatest body and least wit of any man in London. 

Zor. That follows of course: I've observed that in lofty houses 
the upper apartments are always the worst furnished. 

Miss Cbat, Very well, Miss Mandeville ; extremely well in- 
deed ! — C aside JVM remember that, and sport it for my own- 
But, Lord I I must be gone, or Lady Cogwell will be out, and I 
wouldn't miss seeing her for the world. 

Lady Clara. Lady Cogwell ! I thought she was your aversion I 

Miss Cbat. Oh dear, so she is ; but last night Mrs. Punt, 
playing with her at whist, found the ace of diamonds hid in her 
muff*; so I'm going to comfort, and console, and vex, and teaze 
her ; and all that you know. Modish, lead me to my carriage. 
You won't go with me, Miss Mandeville ? 

Zor* No ; I'm not in a vexing, teazing, and all that humor 
this morning. But are you sure of the truth of this story ? 

Miss Cbat. Sure of it ? Why Mrs. Blab-all told it me, and I 
believe all she says to be gospel, for she has talked scandal to me 
every jporning for this year and a half past, and in all that time 
never told the least bit of a lye. How kind of her ! wasn't it ? 

Lady Clara. Are you going, Mrs. Walsingham ? we dine at 
at home ; if you can put up with a family dinner— (be b<nvs ) and 
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txit with BesmrbjmXj — Yen J! be with =- in the c t miog, Ifisi 
Cbatterall. * 

Msss Cost. Oh ! w«thcat fail, and I hone bv that time to tare 
collected autrertu: information c o ncerning two dopenmtx, fbar 
ycarg men ruined at i!ay, r.:ce fields of quility taken tripping 
with their fiot-nerv, ard cae who citd cf a coli which she cangnt 
;a going to church. Hov cccticai ! Wa sr/t h : Cotre, Mo- 
dhh ! [Exit with JIixBd*. 

Lord Liz:. Pray Gin. . • • What wai I going to. . . . 06 ! 
where dors Mr-:. Ormazd live ? # 

Lad/ Clare I protest I've forgotten, bat the porter can tcfl 
you. May I ask, why yoa enquire ? 

Lord List. I've no sort of objection to yonr asking the questi- 
on, provided you're hare Eone to mv rot answering it. Good 
morning ; we shall meet at dinner; or perhaps not till to-morrow; 
or perhaps not this month ; it doesn't signify, yon know, if we 
never meet at all. 

Ladj Clara. Oh I net in the !east— Gocd morning. 

[Exit Lord Listless. 

Zor„ I ree Mr. Modhhreturning ; shall I stay, or leave you to 
your u:ual discussion* ? perhaps nry presence may pi event. • • • 

Ladj Clara. Oh ! child, don': mind xre : these little rratri- 
monhl rubs are excellent for the vapors, and Modish is never so 
entertaining as * hen I've put him out of temper. 

Zor. Pm sure then he's entertaining very often, but I cannct 
admire your mode of making hint so; and for my own part I verily 
think that were I to live a thousand years, I couid never succeed 
in extracting amusement from my husband's uneasiness, or find 
pleasure in being the torment of a man, whom I had sworn be* 
fore the altajto love and to obey I [Exit. 

Enter Modish. 

Ladj Clara, (bummirg an Italian air y opens yiodish's Utter 
thoughtlessly, J— Lud ! what am I doing \ Beg your pardon, Mo- 
dish, I've not read ten words upon my honor. 

Mod. 'Twos of no consequence. # 

Ltuly Clara. Ch ! it might have been fiom a lady, and I've 
no wLh to pry into your secrets. 
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Mod. Tliis letter comes from a relation, who after dissipating 
his fortune here went to India some eighteen years ago— Let me 
see what he says— " My dear cousin will be surprised to find that 
a man still exists, whom I doubt not he has long numbered with the 
dead : Still more wril it surprise you to know, that soon after ray 
arrival in India, my union with a rich widow at once cleared 
me of debt, and placed me in a state of opulence." 

Lady Clara. Opulence? This grows interesting. 

Mod. " On my wife's death I realized my fortune, determin- 
ed to share it with you, my dear George." 

Lady Clara* The worthy man I Who waits ? Send Slip-slop to 
me. — I'll have a chamber prepared this instant* • 

Mod. " But fate was not yet weary of persecuting me ; the 
-vessel in which I had embarked my wealth was shipwrecked, and 
I regained the English shore, poor as I left it." 

Lady Clara. Then the money's lost. 

Enter Slip-sloi*. 

Slip. Did your La'ship. ... * 

Lady Clara. It doesn't signify, Slip-slop* {fixit Slip-slop^ 

Mod. " To you then, my dear George, I fnust apply for as- 
sistance, and soon after receiving this you may expect a visit froth 
your afTecYionate cousin and friend, William Rivers* 

Lady Clara. How unlucky ! This money would have been so 
seasonable— 

\fod. Seasonable, madam ? Say, necessary, absolutely neces- 
sary ; and what has made it so ? Your dissipation, your extrava- 
gance, your— 

Lady Clara Oh ! fnercv, dear Modish, mercy i* Moderate 
your tone, 1 beg ; consider my nerves. 

Mod. My manner, madam, may be moderate, but the mat- 
ter must be harsh. 

Lady Clara. Oh! Sir, let but your voice be gentle, and as to 
the matter of what you say, I shan't mind it a straw. 

Mod.JWhzt I say, Machm, yoU never do mind. 

LadyLlara. True, Sir; I never do." • 

Mod. Mad am * Madam, I must say, and I will «ay~ 

C 
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JLi^; Cisrs. WtZ, 5r. IH c*f 7 tnest-cri cce cL 
*rA \ m jri \i y.i ii.7* wah '.u *±tf exnacti* ar- it 

JiV. f&iie,— 5o Mi. St: I-ts «oaed U-.Wd» cj dear 
Lvf ■ C*r», a.-«i :hss c'-?c:="Rasc£ ii— 

Lctty Osr-u S*mzlj this. About trirc earths ago I scua ibe 
rtil jrarrli, ard 'Jbosc now is rrr jmstuaa are :ie p*£tr. % 

J/;a£. /^rt>>?i:/7^— Ojcfa+icc 1 Fire, ard Furies ! 

JLa// Ctfrj. Don't fwear, Sir ! 

JiW. Zoanlt I Mada:=, I most 2nd wl3 «wsar, zai I exes* 
and will tell yon once for a!!— 

Enter J^ax* 

^7'^u. Mr. Riven. [£xif» 

J/W. Ht ha^ nicked the time : I never felt less charitably dis- 
puted in my life.— (Threes himself into a chair t his hack turned 
to Lady Clara, who sits in an indolent pasture, humming to terse:/. 

Enter Riveis* 

Riv. It is with diffidence, Sir, that I venture—. 

Lady Clara. Oh ! Heavens ! A black scratch ! Drops ! drops, 
or I f hall faint ! — (Modish rings.) — 

Riv. I fear, Madam, I have by soma means occasioned an 
alarm, which— 

Enter Slip-slop (with drops.) 

Lady Clara* Quick I q«»ir k ! or I expire, (after taking a smel" 
ling-bottle.)— SUp-Slop, tell the man, 1 beg his pardon, but I've 
always had a particular aversion to black scratches* 

* Thit was related to me as an anecdote. 

*♦ 
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Slip, (to Rivers J— Sir, my Lady hopes you'll accuse her, but a 
black scratch always was her particular diversion. 

Riv* I'm sorry to have offended, but 'tis the lot of misfortune 
to offend in every thing ! 

Mod, I — I think, Mr. Rivers, I've heard my father speak of 
you, but as to what he said, I really don't remember a syllable. 

Riv* I fear, if you did it could not prejudice you in my favor 5 
yet as my conduct was only imprudent, never dishonorable, your 
father's friendship was mine to the last. 

Mod, Very possible; I don't dispute it. 

Riv, Were he alive, I should not want a friend ! Let me, 
however, rejoice in his son's affluence. Your numerous retinue* 
your splendid mansion, prove that you've the ability to serve me, 
and your inclination I cannot deul't. 

Mod, Why really — Hem !— Appearances are frequently de- 
ceitful and — and to say the truth — Pray, what may your plans be? 

Riv. They rest on you — As all hopes of independence are fU 
mlly destroyed, I must rely on your good ofiices to obtain for me 
some small place, and being so near a relation, I think, 1 have* 
some claim to your exertions. * 

Mod. Claim— Oh ! yes— certainly a chira— but really places 
are so difficult to obtain.— 

Lady Clara* Difficult ! I tried the other day without success 
to get my footman in the custom-house ; so riothing^can be done, 
for you in that way. 

Modi However, Sir, I'H lopk about me, and if any thing cc-. 
turs will let you know. Good morning. 

Riv. In the mean time may I without offence mention to you 
my distressed siiuation ? 'lTie gripirg hand of poverty presses 
hard upon me : I have no other support, have no one to look to 
but yourself— Oh ! George, George, yo» once loved me ! Often 
have I carried you in my aims, often has my hard supplied 
you with money when a boy, and in all your little distresses 
it was from my partiality that you sought assistance! Let these 
reollec"Uons, let the recollection of your excellent father plead 
for me, when I mention — thaW-that a trifling pecuniary aid 
will be of most essential service. 

Mod. (with emotion* aside to Lady Clara) I'lli— I'H give 
him a ten pound note, and sei^ him away., 
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Lady Clara. Ten pounds? Heaven*! Modish! don't be so ex 
travagant. 

Mod. Your Ladyship is always ceconomical, when charity U in 
* the case ! 

Lady Clata. (with a sneer.)Oh ! Sir, you're partial to me J 

Mod. If I am, dam'me ! — (resuming bis cold manner. J I'm 
very sorry, Mr. Rivers, it's out of my power to assist you' at 
present, but if 9feear of any thing to suit you, I'll let you know. 
Good morning. 

Riv. But Sir— 

Mod* I'll move heaven and earth to serve you. Good morn* 

ing. 

Rro. Bat Sir, if you don't know where I live, how can you 

inform me of your success. 

Mod. Oh ! true ! where shall I send ? 

jliv. (hesitating)— \ am ashamed to name such a miserable—*! 
t— I lodge at the Three Blue Posts, in Little Britain 

Lady Clara, Oh ! Shocking ! Is it possible that any body 
can live at the Three IJlue Posts ? 

Mrs Slip. Oh ! dear no,«my Lady; it an't possible. 

Riv. Before I go, Sir, let me ask whether your sitter Emily 
is still living. 

Lady Clara* Oh ! yes, But she can't assist you, so it's useless 
applying to her* However, my porter can give you her direction, 

Riv. Is she then in distress \ I'll hasten to her, and though 
shei may not give me relief for my wants, with her I may at 
least find sympathy foi my woes, a sentiment which I have vainly 
sought for in the Palaces .of the Great,— .(With stifled anger) 
Good morning, Sir. 

Mod. Your servant. 

Riv. (aside.) So fades my hope ! On how sandy a foundation 
do they build, who place their reliance on the friendship of afilu* 
ence ! [Exit. 

Lady Clara* So, he'6 gone at last, 

M s. blip. And truly I'm glad of it ! No wonder your LaV 
ship was so flusterated at seeing him ; lor when I first saw hi* 
odorous black scratch, 1 protest it threw me into such a constella* 
tiort] that I thought I should have censpired Upon the spot I 
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Lady Clara* Poor Slip-slop ! Order the carriage to the door. 

[Exit. Slip-slop. 

Mod. Before you go, Madam, I must say— 

Lady Clara. My dear Mr. Modish, say not another word on 
the subject, since on one point I am decided ; that whenever we 
are of different opinions, y©u must be wrong, and I must be 
right. Good morning. / [Exit. 

Mod. I've gained much by this conference! •'•achelors ! Ba- 
chelors ! Tye yourself up in the noose of hemp, rather than the ' 
noose of matrimony. The pain of the former is never felt after 
a few minutes ; but the knot of the latter grows tighter every 
hour during years, and is at last only loosened by death or in. 
famy. [Exit* 



ACT II. 

Zorayda's Apartment — Sbe is discovered folding « Letter. 

ZoRAYDA. 

X is done ! Yes Beaurhamp, we part, and for ever J 
Yes, tell you so myself-— No, no i I cannot I That painful task, 
I trust, this letter will, induce Mrs. Ormand to undertake. 
What ? Beauchamp's mistress ? The mistress of a married man ? 
Break, fond heart, break, but support such shame no longer ! 
Hark !— he comes !•— (concealing the letter. J-—* 

Enter Beauch amp. 

Beau. Zorayda !— How, in tears my love ! 

Zor. (assuming gaiety J— .Heed them not !— .A mere trifle—* 
My grief is already forgotten. 

Beau. Indeed ? Had your grief then so slight a cause. 

Zor. Ah 1 while remorse and shame dwell here, can my 
cause for grief ever be slight ! 

Beau. Yet me thinks in public your manner— 

Zor. Is gay, is forced, is agonizing! Loth am I that the world 
ihottld see that I suffer, Since 'twas from you my sufferings sprung; 
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but believe :ne, Beauchamp, the smiles winch play on my cheek 
m public lire to my heart as moon-beams fallinj on some rock of 
ice ; they shine, but warm not ! 

Beau. Dearest Zoravda '— 

Zor. Edward ! Ed* aid ! Oh \ where is my father ? perhaps 
no*/ stretched on the bed of sickness, calling on Zorayda tor 
those offices which a daughter alone can perform ; and woe is 
me ! calling in vain ! Perhaps — perhaps ere this cold in a fo- 
reign grave, where his heart has forgot at my name to burn with 
anger, or to glow with love, where Death has long since for- 
bidden his lips to call on me, or curse me \ Yet if he still should 
live— too surely, wretched Zorayda, he lives no longer for thee* 

Beau. Zorayda, would you drive me mad ? 

Zor. And still no letters from India ? Still no word from my 
father, or kind, or cruel ? Oh that I could but know he still ex- 
ists ! that I could but once more see the characters of his hand ; 
that I could but for one moment hear his voice, though in the 
next I again heard it curse me I 

Beau* Nay, be comforted ! A person just arrived from India, 
I trust, can give me some* tidings of Mr. Mortimer, and having 
discharged my errand here, I hasten to him. Yon mentioned 
some trinkets which you wished to purchase ; these notes wil lan- 
swer their price. And now, my love, farewell for the present 2 
when next we meet, I hope to bring good tidings. 

Zor. Heaven grant it 1 but to whom go you ? 

Beau. To a poor relation of Modish^, who applied to him for 
relief, 

Zor* And he departed ?-•-* 

Beau. Unrelieved. 

Zor. Alas ! Yet perhaps he was undeserving ? 

Beau. That I know not ; but trust me, Zorayda, I love not 
those, who weigh too nicely the transgressions of a sufferer : to 
punish human errors is the province of Heaven ; to relieve hu- 
man wants is the duty of man ! 

Zor. True, true, dear Edward! and therefore cannot you — 

Beau. You know, my means are circumscribed ; what cash I 
could have spared, was already appropriated to your use. 

Zor* To mine? — these notes ?-^And whither is he now gone* 1 
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jfkati. To Mrs. Ormond's, whose noble heart would willingly 
relieve him, but whose means— 

Zor. And if she cannot*— what must he dc? 

Beau. Starve, Zoraydal 

Zor m He shall not !— no, no, he shall not ! Fellow him t 
These notes— *ake them, take them all ; haste to him with 
them : oh ! haste, ere it be too late! Nay, oppose me not, dear 
Edward; in this I must not be opposed. ♦■ 

Beau. Oppose you, Zorayda? be my own heart hardened , 
when I defeat the generosity of yours i I haste with your pre- 
sent to Mrs. Ormond, and at the same time I trust I shall ob- 
tain some tidings of Mr. Mortimer* ► 

Zor. To Mrs. Ormond ? Stay ! 1 will inclose the notes in thi* 
letter — (sealing i* J;— -Give it her ; it says— 

Beau. What, my love ? 

Zor .—(after a pause) — What /cannot!-— Leave me! Kay 
delay not ! Leave me, I conjure you ! 

Beau. I obey ! [Exit. 

Zor. I cannot doubt that letter's effe&S Mrs. Ormond 
will read my sad story with compassion, and stretch forth het 
hand to save from destruction a poor creature, whose guilt begaii 
in ignorance, whose knowledge of that guilt, but for her, must 
end in despair! She will convince Beauchamp, that tts rsetessary 
we should part x then will I hasten back to India, hasten to ray 
dear, my cruel father : will throw me on his bosom, will cling 
round his knees, will clasp his hand till it dashes me on the 
ground, and then, if his feet trample me, will bathe them with 
my tears, kiss them and die ! [Exiu 

SCENE II. — Mrs. OrMond's.*— The Areakfrst Table is set* 

Enter Mrs. Ormond, followed by Annk. 

Jlfrs. Orm. Nay, Anne, it must be so ; I must part with him. 

Anne. Part with Frank ? how will you manage that, Madam ? 
Why, you'll never persuade him to go. 

Mrs. Orm. But he must ; lean no longer afford to keep 
him. 
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.-v a Anne. For that very reason, he'll stay, Madam* Oh ! Frank 
will never go, I'm certain. 

Mrs. Orm. Well, well, send him hither — [Exit Anne. Mrs* 
Ormond looking at a letter which she holds] — " will call this 
morning— Edward Beauchamp." — I hope, then, my lemonstran- 
ces have at length prevailed, and he sees his condaft to Zorayda 
in its proper light. Yet even then, how to persuade her to part 

from him— 

Enter Frank, places the Tea-urn an the Table, and isgoing* 

, Mrs. Orm. Stay, Frank ; I must speak with you* 

Frank. I wait your orders, madam. 

Mrs. Orm. I give them for the last time. 

Frank. Madam ! 

Mrs. Orm. It grieves me to say it, my good fellow, but we 
must part. 

Frank. Part, Madam ! —Part ! 

Mrs. Orm. Even so ; but be assured, Frank, I shall always 
feel grateful for your fidelity, and should my fortune ever change, 
you shall not be forgotten. — What is due to you ? — (taking 
out he? purse, J 

Frank. And you really turn me away ? 

Mrs. Orm. Turn you away I No, but I'm constrained to dis- 
miss you* 

Frank. Dismiss me ?— Very well 1— Do it !— But I won't go ! 

Mrs. Ornu Nay, but Frank— 

Frank. And you can be cruel enough to turn me away ? In 
Mrs. Orraand's family have I lived forty years, man and boy, 
and now all of a sudden you turn me a-drift 1 Ah ! I see a fair 
face may hide a hard heart 1 

Mrs. Otm. But hear me, my good fellow! my circumstances 
demand retrenchment, and unable longer either to maintain or 
pay you — 

Frank. I don't want to be paid ! I don't want to be maintain- 
ed ! I ask but to see you every morning, and be assured you are 
in health ; I ask but to see my young master grow up the 
image of his father ; carry him in my arms while he's a child,- 
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and when he^ a man to die in his presence ! t ask but this, and 
you refuse me ! Yet you cannot surely be so cruel ; you could 
never really mean to drive me away-<— f kneeling)-— Dear good la- 
dy, comfort me, say you did this but to try me, say you never re* 
ally meant to part with your poor and faithful Frank 1 . 

Mrs* Orm* .(affected.) Rise, rise, my good fellow !— Yes} 
you shall remain with me ! Rather will I tndure any incon- 
venience, than pain a heart so feeling I 

Franfr Inconvenience ? God bless you, madam*, I shall rather 
relieve you than occasion any. I am yet strong and hearty ; I cah 
labor, can work my fingers to the bones in your service, and ra- 
ther than ypu or yours should want wherewithal to eat, Lord for- 
give me if 1 wouldn't consent to your eating me I [Exit. 

Mrs. Orm. Noble heart !•— .1 have heard servants called the 
plagues \)f life ; but never did I pass more delightful moments 
than while listening to the effusions of this honest fellow's grati- 
tude* 

jRe-enter Frakk, followed by Mr. Rivfeas. 

Frank. This way, Sir !— A gentleman to wait on you, madam* 

lExit. 

jRito. When I left England, Madam, you were so young that 
probably no trace remains in my cousin Emily's remembrance— 

Mrs. Orm. Is it possible ? Surelyj Sirj I nOw speak to Mr* 
Riverr. 

Riv. Even so; but if you recclieft my story as well as my 
features, I fear you are not prejudiced in my favor : my juvenile 
follies— 

Mrs. Orm. (eagerly.) €ir, my father loved you ; his friend* 
can never be judged harshly by me* But pray inform me, I fear 
your exepedition to the East— 

Riv. The East, my dear Lady, was sufficiently kind ; but, on 
my return-, a tempest swept in one moment away the gains o£ 
eighteen painful years. 

Mrs. Orm* I feel for your disappointment ;--but ere we pn> 
%?ed, may I not effer you some breakfast? I am rather an invtl* 
lid, and rose late. to-day. 
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Riv, Were it not an intrusion— 
. Mrs. Orm. Intrusion ? Oh ! my good Sir, to meet with ttitt 
whom my father loved, and who loved my father, is to me a de^ 
light so exquisite, and which now, alas 1 I enjoy so rarely U^Najfy 
be seated ; I must not be denied. 

Riv. What a contrast! [aside*] — I fear you wijl think me 
impertinent* yet I must hazard one enquiry. How comes it 
that your situation differs from your brother's so strangely ? 

3frs.firm. Oh ! at my first entrance into life, my establish* 
ment was not less splendid, bat my husband's nature, generous and 
benevolent to excess, ultimately proved our ruin* He was com* 
pelled to part with his estate, and we retired to an humble re* 
treat, where my beloved Orraand expired. 
Riv. But still your jointure— 

Mrs. Ornii Satisfied my husband's creditors, not* till I felt it* 
Could I believe, that so much pleasure could be purchased by a 
sacrifice so trifling. 

Riv* (aside.J*—An angel, by Jupiter ! 

Mrs* Orm. This avowel must excuse my not offering you that 
assistance, which I should afford you most willingly ; but doubt* 
less on applying to my brother— 
Riv* 1 have applied. 
Mrs* Drift* And the result Was— 

Riv* Coldness and scorn 1 ^ 

Mrs* Orm* Indeed ? Oh George !— -Well, well, we will not 
despond . In iny povei ty, I have still some friends, I trust, both 
able and**illing to oblige me. To these will I recommend you* 
and till they succeed in serving you, take a lodging near mine ; 
my table shall be always open to you ; and as you may already 
have contracted some little debts, pray make use of this trifle to 
discharge them. If not sufficient, only say it, and the sum 
shall'be increased. 

Riv. Madam ! — Cousin ! — Emily !«-^Nay, now my heart must 
burst ! 

Mrs* Orm. Let not such a trifle ! 

Riv. Forgive me ! — Dearest Emily, forgive me ! Here—* 
take it, take it, and Heaven make you as happy with it as yott 
deserve to hz*—(givhg'berapcckct'book.) 
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Mrs. Orm. How?— .Notes ? — and to a large amount t«-~What 
can this mean ? 

Riv. It means, thai I deserve to be hanged, drawn, and quar* 
tered, for giving one moment's uneasiness to such an heart. I am 
rich, Emily, rich — Yet I lye, far all that was mine is now yours. 

Mrs. Orm. Amazemenr 2 Can this be real ? 

Riv. A few hours shall convince you of its truth, nor can. 
you feel better pleased to be heiress of my riches, thau I feel at 
finding an heiress who- deserves them* But I must awaywmd be- 
gin my preparations, for by six o'clock, you must be lodged in 
your own house, attended by your own servants, and ready to 
welcome me at your own table* 

Mrs. Orm. But> dear, Sir, this great haste— 

Riv* Ohl hang delay ; what I do> 1 do at oi.ee, and so fare* 
well for the present— f going. J 

Mrs. Orm* But at least take back these notes ; their value— 

Riv. Is trifling when compared with that of your present J (A/j- 
sing it.Jl But never— no, while I have life never will I part 
with this note I I'll wear it next nay heart is a talisman, for you 
gave it when, you could full ill afford it, and gave it too from the 
noblest of motives, compassion for the distrest, and respect for the 
memory of a. father I ' [Exit* 

Mrs, Orm* This event so unexpe&gd, so sudden— Now then 1 
can look forward, once* more without anxiety— Oh ! from what 
a weight is my bosom relieved I — William — my dear, my dar- 
ling William— Thy prospect? are bright again U- While she 
clasps thee to her bosom, thy mother shall tremble no more for 
thy future fate ; and want shall no longer compel her to restrain 
the openness of thy liberal hand, or bkuae the benevolence of thy 
little feeling heart* My faithful servants too-*— How I Lord 
Listless ? 

£nter Lord Listless. 

Lord List. Even he. But you 9eem surprised at my visit : 
when you know its purport, I think, my dear Mrs. Ormoud, 
you'll not be sorry to see me. 

Mrs. Orm. (celdhy.) Lady Clara, I suppose-^ 
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Lord List, No, Clara's quite out of the question \ tho 
thought's entirely my own, I'll assure you j but don't let youc 
joy overpower you* 

Mrs, Orm* My joy!. 

Lord List* Yes \ for you must know, roy dear creature % r«* 
ffy love with you, 

Mrs, Orm* You, my Lord ? You ? 
'Lord List, To distraction, 'ponmysoul! ( carelessly. J 

Mr%, Orm, I can scarcely credit my hearing. 

Lord List* Awl here I am for the express purpose of making 
you proposals* 

Mrs* Orm* I protest I'm so surprised—* 

Lord List, I've ordered my lawyer to draw up a handsome &tt* 
tlement \ and as these apartments are but La* La* you had beU 
ter remove to my JuutfC immediately.,,^.* Fleur, my carriage !w 
WW you come \ 

Jlf™* Orm* The coxcomb } ( aside.) My Lord, I must be 
candid with you. Considering our situations, I know the work! 
wi|l blame me for not accepting your proposals ;• but could I set 
easily target, Mr* Ormond's loss, I must frankly own that your 
Lordship is. by s\o means the man whom I think likely tQ «*aks 
jRie happy in a second marriage. 

Lord List* Marriage \ my dear creature, who said a word on 
the subject ? Nothing 6ould be farther from ray thoughts, for f 
thinfc marriage a great bore; Pont you J^Now, what I meant, 
was. that Wt of amicable arrangement, which, when we grow 
tired of each other, (as I doubt not we soon shall) m*y leave bot^ 
at liberty to pursue our separate inclinations* Thus, stands tht* 
case ^ You are poor, I am rich ; you are handsome, so am J%» 
Despise then the opinions of prudes, and synics* and sharing a> 
splendid establishment with love and mew^yawsw^Jk 

Mrs* Orm* Beyond a doubt must be perfectly enchanting l-m* 

(aside) Insolent Qo?c.omb ! Yet he's so. absurd that anger hers 

Would be ridiculous* 

Lord List* Yes,, I thought yojiNj like the propo3ak Nay, $ 
should have ftown to you with it upoa the wings of love a month 

ago, if something or other hadn't continually driven it out of 

$Wf tead \ and tf my \akt hadn't put me. in mind of it this morn- 
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ing, 'pon my soul I believe I shouldn't have remembered it at all. 

Mrs* Orm* It were better^ my Lord, that you never had^ 

, for I cannot hold your insolent offers in greater contempt than I 

do their proposer. After this declaration you must be convinced 

that your presence here cannot be acceptable. (Going,) 

Lord List* Nonsense i Come, come, don't be silly, child !— 
My carriage is at the door^ and I mus,t positively take you away 
with me, 

Mrs* Orm* Unhand me, my Lord ! 

Lord List* Tea thousand pardons ! I forgot ; you are a prude* 
and a little gentle force is necessary to quiet ycur scruples, 

Mrs. Qrm* My Lord I. .1 beg ■ ■ I entreat you- ■ 

Lord List* Now, why the devil give me all this trouble ? Naj*| 
come you must, 'pon my soul ! 

Mrs* Qrm% "Nay then— «F rank I— Franks I say !— Help ! help i 

Enter Beavcramf* 

Beau, (seizing Lord Listless, and disengaging Mrs. OrmanJ % 
who sinks into a chair.) Rascal i how dare you— Hey, the devil \ 
Lord Listless !— And what brings your Lordship here ? 

Lord List* Pah, Beauchamp I 'tis a mere joke, Mrs, Ormand 
was alarmed without reason, and thought proper— 

Beau* Without reason ? I doabt it not j I believe no one 
has much to fear from your Lordship* 

Lord List* I don't understand that sneer, but the immediate 
enforcement of your bond shall convince you that you, Sir, at 
least have something to fear from me. This will be merely a 
proper mode of punishing your present conduct, which I cannot 
but consider as ungrateful in the extreme ; and 'pon my soul I 
should be in a confounded passion, if being angry were not too 
great an exertion for a man of fashion* [Exit. 

Beau. Mean coxcomb ! Mrs, Onnand, I fear your agitation*-* 

Mrs* Orm% Oh I a fit of tears has relieved me 5 but how can I 
sufficiently thank you for your interference. 

Beau* By accepting without scruple this from Zorayda (giv* 
# packtt*) 

Mn% Qrm* And its contents arc-** 
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Beau. Hearing that Mr. Rivers meant to apply to you for 
sistance, and fearing lest your ability to relieve him should not 
square with your inclination, she readily sacrificed some jewels* 
which she had long been anxious to possess, and appropriated the 
money to the alleviation of his distresses. 

Mrs. Qrnu Noble girl ! And while sitfK is fur conduct, how, 
Colonel Beauchamp, how can you justify your own, either to her 
«r to yourself ? 

Beau. Justify it, I cannot* Yet surely circumstances may 
in some measure extenuate its impropriety/ The woman's chsu 
char after, who, for my sins, calls me her husband— 

Mrs. Orm % That woman, be she what she may, is still your* 
wife, Colonel Beauchamp, nor are her faults any apology for. 
yours. I may pity you for being united to such a woman ; but 
while she exists, \ must blame your attachment to any other*: 

Beau. Well then, my fair moralist, shew that pity by coun- 
selling my future conduit. What should I do ? 

Mrs. Orm* Can you a6k me ? Restore Zorayda to virtue an4 
to her father, 

Beau. On one condition you shall be obeyed* A report, 
wjiich seems well authenticated, has reached me, that many 
months are past since my wife expired at Turin. For that place 
I mean instantly to set out, anxious to ascertain the fa&, which, 
if true, leaves me at liberty to repair my injuries to £orayda j 
and if false — . 

Mrs* Orm. You will then be guided by me ? 

Beau^ There is my hand; on my honor, I will. 

Mrs % Orm % I accept tben your conditions. When mean you 
to set out for Turin ? 

Bs au. I am impatient to be gone ; yet how to tell 2Jorayda that 
I must leave her— 

Mrs. Orm* Be that my care. 

Beau. Pear Mrs. Ormond, would you but undertake that pain-* 
ful task, would you explain to her the object of my journey to- 
Turin, and, should it prove unsuccessful, strive to reconcile lie t 
to the cruel, alternative— 

Mrs. Orm. All this shall be done, though not exa&ly by me-; 
situated as I am with Lady Clara, I cannot go myself to her house 
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uninvited ; but I think'Mn Rivers may without impropriety) un- 
der the pretext of returning to her this now unnecessary present. 

Beau. Unnecessary ! Have his wants then been already re- 
lieved? 

Mrs* Orth* They heeded no relief; Rivers is Wealthy, and the 
object of his \isit to Lady Clara's this morning was to make art 
experiment on her heart, not ofher purse. Zorayda's gift, therefore* 
being now superfluous, I will persuade Rivers to return it to her 
himself; and while expressing his gratitude for her Well-intended 
benevolence, he may takfc an opportunity of convincing her that 
your absence is necessary, that Lady Clara's is by no means a 
proper abode for Iter, and he shall press her, 'till the result of you* 
enquiries shall have determined her future conduct, to accept an 
assylum in my bouse. 

Beau. And will you, Mrs. Oaftoftd, Wilt yem hazard your re* 
putation, and subject yourself to the world's censure, by aiforck 
ing protection to an unfortunate, whosi? errors— 

Mrs. Oirfl. Hush ! hash! No indre of this* You accept theft 
my proposals? # 

Beau. With transport ! ftut by heaven you are an angel !*-* 
Ob, Mrs* Ormond ! did all you* sex think like you— would chas- 
tity stretch forth her hana to assist the penitent, not raise it to 
plunge her deeper— wm any a poof victim of imprudence now strug- 
gling with the billows might easily regain the shore !— But when 
some unhappy girt has made the first false step, branded with 
shame, abandoned by her former friends, courted by vicef and ahun> 
rted by virtue, no wonder that she flies from remorse to the arms 
of luxury, and purchases a momentary oblivion of her sorrow* 
by a repetiton of the fault which caused therm 

[Exeunt seitrdtyi 
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ACT MI. 

SCENE i—*Ah apartment elegantly furnished- 
Mrs. Or to and and RWers a>£ sealed near a Table % <m which U 
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ELL) well, your commission is & delicate tone* antl 
1 doubt much my executing it to your satisfaction ; but however 
1*11 do my beft» Beauchamp, you say, is the viUian's name 
who*-» 

Mrs. Orm. It is, but guilty as be is in tbe present instance) 
justice compels me to say> that by no other a& has he ever merit- 
ed the name, of villain. 

Riv* By my soul, this one is quite sufficient I The rnarrieei se* 
ducer of an unsuspecting girl, the selfish betrayer of a father 
confidence I Oh ! he's qualified to take the degree of villain in 
any college of vice throughout the universe J 

Mrs* Orm% Thus severe upon Beauchamp, how can Miss 
Mandeville's errors hope from you that indulgence-—^ 

Rfa Surely the case is widely different ; besides, her genero* 
slty has interested me sincerely in her behalf. This you say is 
the packet- which I am to return to her ?— • Mandeville ?■• — Man- 
deviile f— I don't recollect any person of that name in India ; 
but no matter ; whoever her father may be* if he really loves 
his daughter, heartily shall J. rejoice to relieve the pocr man from 
Buffering, what I once felt so keenly myself. 

MrSk Ornu Yourself? v 

Riv* £mily> it was my misfortune to have a daughter on 
whom my soul doated* Her mother died while my child was 
yet an infant, and my Child was the image of that mother, was 
the delight of my eye, was the comfort of my heart, was the soli- 
dary blessing of my existence \ and while that one blessing was 
mine, I thought I possessed every other ! This daughter, this vet 
ty idolized daughter, sacrificed to passion her honor and my love* 
abandoned me for a villain, and her father became childless I 
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Mrs. Orm. Is she tben dead ? 

Riv. To me for ever ! She fled from India, doubtless with thai 
perfidious Dorimant ; and what has since become of her, I know 
hot. But be she where &he may, the ungrateful is no tnore my 
daughter. 

Mrs. Orm. Yet were she now stretched in penitence at your 
feet— 

Riv. Stretched in her cbfEn I might forgive her 3 else never ! 

Mrs. Orm. Oh ! Mr. Rivers— 

Riv. Nay, speak of her no more. I have sworri never to par- 
don her ; that oath will I keep religiously, and seek that happi- 
ness, my dear cousin, in your family, which the ungrateful fugi- 
tive has banished for ever from my own ! [Exit. 

Mis. Orm. Either Mr. Rivers deceives himself, or the differ-* 
ence must be strange between a father's and a mother's feelings ! 
Yes, my loved William, should'st thou prove unworthy my re- 
gard, I think my heart would break with grief ; but till it cf/i/ 
break, never, oh I surely never, Would it feel one spark of less af- 
fection for thee I [Exiti 

SCENl£ li«— A Room at Lady tiara's.— Another is seen tbrougB 

folding-doors. 

Enter Lord Listless and Modish. 



Lord List. A peer and a man of fashion lend money ? Mad ! 
Positively mad, dear Modish, or such an idea could never have 
entered your head I ^H^^* 

Mod. Is it so strange, then, to expect assi stance ^Hj^^Rothe r? 

Lord. Listi No, but uncommonly strange to expecwiToney 
from a man of fashion. 

Mod. Absurd, when the largeness of ycur income— 

Lord. List. Is absolutely necessary for the largeness. of my 
expenditure. 'Pon my soul, my dear fellow, 1 could almost im- 
agine, that you have quite forgotten how absolutely necessary it 
is for a man in my situation to keep up a certain style ; to have 
horses he never rides, houses he never inhabits, and mistresses he 
scarcely knows by sight. In short, these unnecessary necessities 

E 
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are so innumerable, that I'm myself much straitened in my cir- 
cumstances, and mean to insist immediately upon the payment of 
Beauchamp's bond* 

Mod. Kow,'Lord Listless ! That bond, -which it is well known 
your father never intended to—But this is foreign to the subject. 
Will you oblige me with the sum I mentioned ? 

Lord List, I can't, 'pon my soul ! 

Mod. Say rather, you won't ; I shall be better pleased. 

Lord List* Shall you ? — Then I won't 'pon my soul i 

Mod. I've done. If you can justify to yourself this conduct 
towards so near a relation as Lady Clara, and a man whom you 
called your friend— 

Lord List. Friends ? Relations ? Ridiculous ! My dear Mo- 
dish, you surely forget that I'm a citizen of the world, an univer- 
sal philanthropist. The poor are my relations, the Unfortunate 
are my friends : and as to my natural friends and relations, I don't 
care that for them all put together, 'pon my soul I— (snapping 
his Jingers.) [Exit. 

Mod* Contemptible !— Yet how dare I arraign his conduct, 
when I remember how little did compassion sway my own this 
morning to poor Rivers ! 

Enter John. 

John. Here's a sad job, vSir ! The porter has let in the Old 
usurer. 

Mo*t^j^±l The usurer ? what Squeez'em ? 
* jfa^^HHame, Sir. 

ModTl he devil ?— Yet *I dare not refuse to see him.— show 
him up.*— [Exit John.]— No doubt he comes for money,- but I 
must beat him off as civilly as I can. 

J ohn introduces Squeez'em. 

Mod* Good God, is it you, my dear Mr. Sqneefc'em ? I'm 
charmed beyond measure to see you ! why you look charmingly, 
Charmingly I protest ! 

Squeez. You're mighty good to say so, Sir. I made bold tm 
call.— 
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Mod. I'm extreemly glad you did, for I was just wondering 
why I hadn't seen you for so long ; and why don't you call oftcn- 
er? I'm happy at all times to see my best friend, Mr. Squeez'em. 

Squecz* I am much flattered by your kindness, Sir-— There 
isa— 

Mod. I beg you'll be seated* John, a chair for Mr. Squeez' 
em. 

Squeez. It's quite unnecessary, for I only— 

Mod. I must insist upon it. My good ft iend, ait yourself 
down, I entreat you. (Tbey sit.) And now tell me, how are 
your children ? All well). I hope ! No meazics ! No hooping- 
cough? No— 

Squeez* None, Sir, none, I thank yon ; but there is a little— 

Mod. A little one conmag is there ? I :beg I may stand god- 
father. 

Squeez, Lord, Sir, you mistake; I'd only— 

Mod. Why, isn't dear Mrs. Squeez'em likely to— 

Squeez* Dear Mrs. Squeez'em has nothing at all' 1 to do with 
what I'm come about. To be plain with you, Mr. Modish, there 
is a little affair* which— 

Mod* A little affair ? Oh ! you sly rogue ! What, wigjeh must 
be a secret between you and me? Well, well, I promise you, 
Mrs. Squeez'em sha'nt hear a word of it. And so the iittle girl 
is pretty, is she ? 

Squeez. Lord, Sir, I can't get you to hear me out; and I've 
walked here all the way from St. Mary Axe on puttftte to— 

Mod. Walked here? What, all that way ? ^^Tfray take, 
some refreshment, for I am sure you must be fatigued. Here 
John, tea, coffee— or perhaps you'd prefer -a gla96 of wwe ? only 
say what yon like, and-** 

Squeez. Dear Sir, there* s nothing I'shonld like bo much at 
present as to have you (listen to what I want to say. 

Mod. Sift? ly; surely ; you wont take any refreshment then ?. 
+ $quee%. None, I .thank you, Sic; I'm in a hurry to return 
home, and only wish to ask — 

Mod. In a hutfy to return home? Then for Heaven's sake 
don't let me detain you. — Here John, light Mr. Squeez'em down 
stairs.'" ».y-' 

Squeez. Sir, I only want to— 
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Mod. To get home, I know it. Good night. 

Squeez. 1 should be glad to— 

Mod. To go ; pray suit your convenience, but I'm greatly 
obliged to you for this call, Chatting away an hour with a friend 
like you is so amusing ! — Open the door, John. 

Squecz. If you'd only be so good as to pay— 

Mod. My respects to Mrs. Squeez'em ; I shall take the first 
opportunity, and bring Lady Clara with me, till then, adieu, my 
dear Mr. Squeez'em ; consider me as your fast friend, and be as- 
sured, that I shall always be delighted to serve you to the utmost 
extent of my ability. 

[Exeunt Squeez'em and John.* 

Mod. So ! He's gone, and now I can breathe again ; but I 
must rejoin my company, lest the cause of my absence should be 
suspected. With a mind thus ill at ease how tormenting it is to 
assume the appearance of content, and mingle with the irksome 
gaiety of the ha,ppy and unthinking. [Exit* 

» • 

Enter Miss Chatterall and Slip-slop. . 

Miss Chat. Let Lady Clara know that I'm here, and have 
somethinjg to say to her of importance. [Exit Slip-slop* 

Enter Walsingham* 

... ■ . i 

Miss Chat. Oh I Lord, Mr. Walsingham !— - 

Wal. Oh ! Lord, Miss Crhatterail 1— 

Miss Chat. I've got such a story to tell you !— - 

Wal. " IMMfcDry to tell ?"— I dare say you have* 

Miss Chat. Do you know Miss Bloomly? 

Wal. Only by character. 

Miss Chat. Then you know the worst of het, for her charac* 
ter's monstrous shocking, that's the truth on't. But would you 
Relieve it, she's crooked! How comical, an'.t it?. 

Wal. Crooked I Imposible ! 

Miss Chat. Oh ! but I assure you it's true, for her most inti- 
mate friend told me so just now with her own mouth. 



* .This scene was suggested by that of Monsieur Dvnanchc in Moiie>c's 
« Fatin de Pierre. 19 * # 
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WaU Her friend ! — A pretty sort of a friend, by my honor ! 
Before I'd have such friends— 

Miss Chat. Nay but, Mr. Walsingham, there was no harm 
in telling it to we, for she knew very well it would go no further. 
.■* Wal. Did she ? Then I pronounce her a most learned Lady, 
lor she knows what no other person in London Moes, man, wo- 
man or child. 

Miss Chat* Well, but now don^t repeat this story I beg, for 
nobody else knows it; and I only mean to tell it to Lady Clara, 
and a few paiticular friends, under a profound promise of seoecy. 

Wal* There you are quite right, for whenever you wish a ma- 
licious report to circulate, you should always relate it as an invio- 
lable secret.— .People of fashion hear so much scandal daily, that 
one's own particular lye is frequently huddled into the crowd, and 
peihaps totally forgotten ; but tell a fine lady a scandalous anec- 
dote under promise of secrecy, and I'll be bound she pops it out 
in five minutes after. 

Miss Chat. I declare now, he doesn't believe a word of it, 
and that's monstrous provoking! However, I hope it will still 
serve to break off Miss Bioomly's marriage with young Flash. 
Well I protest I can't conceive how it is that every body con- 
trives to get married except myself ! I'm sure 1 do all in my pow- 
er ; grudge no expence in fans, feathers, cold cream, pearl pow- 
der, and bloom of oriental lilies; and it was but last week that 
I paid the Lord knows- what for a new pair of the very best arched 
eye-brows !— Yet all won't do, and I'm sure it's-r-it's curst pro- 
voking, so it is I 

Enter Zorayda. 

Miss Chat. Oh ! Miss Mandeville, do y6u know— 

Zor. Alas ! Yes, Miss ChatteralL I know it but too well ! 

Miss Chat. Do you ! Oh ! Gemini 1 who could have told you? 

Zor. The town talks of nothing else : at first indeed I wouldn't 
believe the story ; but the redness of your eyes proves it to. be 
but two well founded. 

Miss Chat. My eyes ? — Dear, what can you mean ? 

Zor. I'm sure I pity you sincerely, but how could you be so 
imprudent ? How could you think of going in your own carriage 
tb the place where your little boy s are nursed ? 
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MtssCbat. My little boys? 

Zor. Nay, it's too late to pretend ignorance ; I know the stery- 
but too well ! 

Miss Cbat. Do you ? Then pray let me know it too ; for let 
xne die if this isn't die first word I ever beard of it. 

Zor. Nay, this is carrying the jrst too far, since ewy body 
knows you were married in St. Martin's Church to a Ser- 
jeant of the Guards, of the name of Brazen, on the seventeenth 
of last June, at seven and thirty minutes past eleven, odd se- 
conds; and that yon have at this moment two fine little boys at. 
nurse with Mrs. Mum, No. 9, Paradise Row, three doors from 
tbe Red Lamps and Green Railing. Why, dear roe, every body 
knows it as well as I do ! 

Miss Cbat. Oh ! Mercy ! what, / narry a Serjeant in The 
Guards I I have fine little boys i / -visit a vulgar Mi*. Mam ! 
Ob! horrid! Oh! monstrous! 

Zor* Really, Mrs. Brazen— 

Miss Cbat. Don't catt me Mrs. Braaeai I wont be called 
Mrs. Brazen! 

Zor. Nay, 'tis a disagreeable situation, I own, and I declare 
I pity you extremely. 

Miss Cbat. Dont pity me, Miss ! I won't bear to be pitied !, 
There's not a syllable of truth in the story, and I'm surprised yon 
could believe 6uch a thing. 

Zor. Ok ! But I had k from your friend Mrs. Blab-ail, and 
she, you know.-t^" has talked scandal to you for this year and 
a half past, and never told you the least bit of a lye in all that 
time !"— 

Miss Cbat K Mrs. Blab-all ? A malicious creature ! But I al- 
ways thought her a very bad woman ! I'll go this moment and 
tell her— But. even if this story were true, I don't understand,. 
Miss, why you should talk to me about, it of all .people in the 
world 1 

Zor. Dear ! I thought talking over the subject would console 
you ! Did not you go this morning to Lady Cqgwell, on purpose 
to talk over the story of her cheating ? 

Miss Cbat. Yes, but I did tbat merely to teaze her. 



> * 
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Zor* Did you ? Then I v*w and protest, that's the very reason 
■why /did this. 

Miss Chat. Indeed ? Then let me tell you, Miss— 

Zor. Gome, Miss Chattcrall, even make yourself easy. After 
all, this story of the footman is simply an experiment of mine, in- 
tended to ascertain how you would bear being the heroine 
of such an anecdote, as I have frequently heard you relate of 
others ; and T trust it will convince you, that murdering cha- 
racters is not an amusement quite so harmless as you and your ac- 
quaintance seem to think it., 

Miss Chat. Very well, Miss ! Very well ! But since you 
think proper to take such liberties with— 

Zor, Nay, nay, either be calm, or excuse my leaving you, since 
if the storm must rage, I prefer infinitely hearing it at a distance* 

BALLAD. — (Ceas^ rude Boreas.) 

STILL this tempest wildly raging 

List, fair lady, list to me \ 
Let my prayers your wrath assuaging 

Calm your bosom's stormy sea ; 
Anger now would sure be silty» 

Nothing should your peace destroy; 
While you think on little BMly, 
Serjeant Brazen's own sweet boy ! 

~ \Etit. 

Miss Ghat. A saucy chit I I protest she has so flurried me, 

that I dare say just now I look as hideous as herself ! And here's 

somebody coming too ! — I'll step into the next room, and settle 

myself before the glass. [Retires* 

inter J ohm followed fy Rivirs/ 

Riv* Say to Miss Mandeville that a gentleman has a message 
to her from Mrs. Ormand. — Exit Job*,]— I feel not a little em- 
barrassed at entering upon a business so . delicate. How the 
Deuce shall I open the conversation ?— Nay, there's no time for 
reflection, for here comes the lady. 

Miss Chat, (advancing, and looking at bim through ber glass.) 
-2— Um ! A stranger !— And really a personable man.— I'll accost 
kirn.— If you wish, Sir, to see Lady Clara— 
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Riv. No, Madam ; my business, is with you. My name is Ri- 
vers, and I come here authorized by Colonel Beauchamp to con- 
verse with you on a very delicate subject. — (aside.) — Well, 
hang me if I see an atom of the youth and beauty which Mrs. 
Ormand praised so highly I 

Miss Cbat. By Beauchamp did yoti say; Sir ? By Colonel 
Beauchamp ? 

Riv* You seem surprised, Madam ; but suffer me to say, that 
Be auch amp's attachment to you— 

Miss Chat. Attachment to me ? I'm sure, if he ever had any.; 
lie kept it a profound secret. 

Riv. Ah ! Madam, you flatter jrourself ! In spite of his pre- 
cautious, that secret is now so well known, that things can no 
longer remain as they are, and some change in your situation 
ought to take place as soon as possible. I trust, Madam, you 
are of my opinion. 

Miss Chat. Why really, Sir — to say the truth— I can't deny 
that I am rather of your way of thinking* But as Colonel Beau- 
champ has a wife—* 

Riv. That wife, he has great reason to believe exists no 
longer. 

Miss, Chat, (looking pleased*) — Indeed ?— -dear Sir, but that 
quite alters the case, you know ! 

Riv. It does, and should this event be ascertained, his hand 
will immediately be offered, where his heart has long been given. 
— (aside)— Well , there certainly is no accounting for tastes. 

Miss Cbat. Lord, Sir t dear, Sir ! — (aside) — Thank Heaven! 
then I shall be married after all ! 

Riv. But should Mrs. Beauchamp still be living — 

Miss Cbat. (sighing) — Then, Sir, there's an end of the whole 

business I 

Riv. True, Madam, and I rejoice that you feel the necessity: 
It relieves me from the most embarrassing part of my commis- 
sion, and emboldens me to say, without further ceremony, that 
in case of youi not marrying Beauchamp, all your friends think! 
it right that you should set off immediately for India. 

Miss Chat. For India .—Lord, Sir, What should I do there ? 
Why must I needs be packed off to India, because I can't marry* 
Colonel Beauchamp ? 
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&*>. My dear Madam, 'tis absolutely necessary, and till yoii 
stt sail, Mrs, Ormond requests you to accept an assylum in her 
house. At first indeed she had some scruples at engaging in an 
affair so delicate ; but as she is confident that Colonel Beau* 
champ is the only person who has ever been particular to you— * 

Miss Cbat. (tossing ber bead.) — Indeed, Sir? Upon my 
word then she's very much mistaken. A great many people 
bave been much more particular than Colonel Beaucbamp, I can 
assure her. 

JRiv. How ! a great many ? 

Miss Chat. Yes, Sir, fifty at least* * \ 

R:v. Zonnds 1 Madam, fifty ? 

Miss Cbat. Bless me, Sir, what is there so strange in that ? 
Why if I doa't marry for a year, I dare say there'll be fifty more* 

Riv, The devil there will !— Then, Madam, your going j 
India — 

Miss Chat. I'd as soon goto the moon, Sir ! — What, leave Lon- 
djn, dear London, and the gay world, the dear gay world ! The 
very thought xra't is more odious and execrable, and all that Sir, 
an't it ? 

Riv. But, madam, madam, should your marriage not take 
place, can you think it proper that Beauchamp's attachment to 
you should last ? 

Miss Chat, No, to be sure I don't. In that case he'll go bis 
way, I mine, till either he has got rid of his matrimonial clog, or I 
found some other lover as much to my liking. That's all, Sir. 

JRiv. Fire and Furies ! what depravity ! (aside:) Your grief 
then for his loss wouldn't prevent— # 

Miss Chat. Lord, no, Sir I why should it ? The man is Certain- 
ly well enough for a man ; but if he breaks with me, I don't des- 
pair of finding as good to supply his place. 

Riv* By heaven this is too much ! — Hear me, -lost unhappy 
creature ! 

Miss Cbat. Oh ! Lcrd bless me, what's the matter ? 

Riv. Are you then indted so dead to shame—But I abandon 
you to the sorrows which cannot fail to arise from principles 
so depraved I 

F 
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Miss Chat. How ? What ?— Sir, how do you dare— 
Riv. Yet I thank you for not preserving the mask before mp, 
I can now open Mrs. Ormand's eyes, and shall insist upon her 
taking no further notice of a woman, who has not only broken 
down the pale of virtue, but who glories in the breach! Oh ! fye 
upon you ? 

Miss Chat. I ? — I? — O.'i ! monstrous ! — (ringing the bell vio- 
lently,) Who waits theie ? — Lady Clara ? — Mr. Modish ! where 
are you, Mr, Modish ? Oh I shall burst with rage ! — (throwing 

herself into a chair.) • * 

■- . 

*^ Enter Lady Clara. 

Lady Clara. For heaven's sake, why is all this noise? 
Miss Chat, (sobbing.) Oh ! Lady Clam, I've been so shock- 
ed and insulted by that odious man ! He has said such things I 
How quizzical, an't it ? 

Lady Clara. Mr. Rivers here again 1 

Riv. Even He ; but I shall intrude upon your Ladyship no 
longer than while I return this packet to Miss Mandeville, and 
with it my thanks: It grieves me that I cannot praise her other 
qualities as highly as her generosity. 

Miss Chat. Miss Mandeville ? Nay then I'll see — [opening 
the packet.'] 

Lady Clara. I'm amazed at you, Mr. Rivers ! what you can 
mean by this conduct— 

Riv. A time nay come, when your Ladyship may not be per- 
fectly satisfied with your own; but however great may then be 
your contrition, remember, that I now bid you an eternal fare- 
well ! — (goings he meets Beaucbampy and starts bach. J— Dori- 
mant, by Heaven! 

Beau. Ha ! Mortimer here ! 

Riv* (seizing him.) Where is my child ? What place con- 
ceals her ? Answer, or I spurn you at my foot! 

Lady Clara. Bless me, Beauchamp, what means— 
Riv, Beauchamp!— Ha ! then my poor girl is already aban- 
doned, for yon ccquette ! But this is no place for— You shall 
hear from me soon, Sir ; — and till he does hear from me y 
sit thou heavy on his soul, curse of a distra&ed father ! [Exit. 
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Lady Clara, Why, what can the fellow — 

Beau. Oh! Lndy Clara, I shall go mad! 'Tis Mortimer, 'tis 
the rich East Indian, who— 

Lady Clara. Lord, no! That is Rivers, our poor relation, 
who — 

Beau. Oh ! no, no, no ! I know him but too well! But why 
do I linger here ? I'll follow him, and either perish by his hand, 
or obtain from him Zorayda's pardon! [Exit* 

Lady Clara* Mortimer ? I protest, I'm frightened out of my 
senses ! ,. 

Miss Cbat. (reading.)—" Uu fortunate attachment"—*- igno- 
rance of the world" — Beauchamp" — u my father" — u fled from 
India. — So ! the whole siory of Miss Mandeville's seduction, 
and consequent embarrassments, in her own hand ! I think I &hall 
now be even with her, for I'll to the printer's with this letter 
immediately. 

Enter Modish. 

Mod. Whither now, Miss Chatterall ? 

Miss Cbat. Oh ! I can't stop a moment. Look, Sir, look ; 

a letter of Miss Mandeville's, and to morrow's newspaper shall 

serve it up at every fashionable breakfast-table in town, where, 

" Philanthropus" shall cry out shame upon her ! " an indignant 

observer" pull her to pieces without mercy, and, while one paper 

torments her with " gentle hints," another shall pester her to 

death with " friendly remonstrances."— -Your servant, Sir. {Exit* 

Mod. A letter of Zorayda's ! What can the spiteful creature 
mean? — Ha ! Lady Clara, you seem agitated ? 

Lady Clara. Something has happened which— But I'll know 
the truth of it this momeut. 

Enter Slip-slop* 

Lady Clara. Slip- slop, let one of Mrs. Ormond's servants be 
sent for instantly. 

Slip. Frank is below, my Lady ; but, begging your pardon, I 
think he's a little intozticated with liquor. 

Lady Clara. No matter, send him hither. {Exit SLrp-SLOP. 

Mod. But what can possibly— 
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Lady Clara. You shall know all presently.— Oh ! here he 
comes. 

Frank Centering half drunk y witb Slip-Slop. J Huzza ! the 
East Indian for ever ! huzza ! 

Mrs. Slip. Hush, hush, Frank! None of these exhalations ! 
Don't you see— 

Lady Clara* Come nearer, Frank. Pray does your Lady know 
Mr. Rivers. 

Frank. Know him ! Aye, that she does, Heaven bless him \ 
By vo*r asking, I suppose by this time your Ladyship knows him 
tooTJIJtSy, he did take you in finely, that's the truth on't. 

Lady Clara. The fellow's drunk. 

Frank. No, ma'am, Mrs. Slip-slop's not drunk ) that's not it. 
But upon my soul, ma'am, I can't tell you the story properly if 
you keep turning round and round in that comical manner* 

Mod. Took her in, say yon ? 

Frank. Yes, and your honor too, saving your presence. Why 
he's the great rich monstracious nabob, Mortimer! He*s tho 
East Indian ! Huzza ! the East Indian for— a 

Slip* (putting ber band before bis moutb.J Hush* hush, fel- 
low! 

Mod. How, Mortimer ! 

Lady Clara. And— and is he so very rich ? 

Frank. Oh ! not so very rich. His servant, indeed, ^^r. Yambo^ 
Zing, assured me he had brought over whole bushels of god as, 
and pecks of blue peas! But, for all his boastfng, I don't be* 
lieve he's worth above two or three millions at most. 

Lady Clara. Millions ? Oh mercy ! 

Mod. Confusion ! 

Frank* But honest Frank, says he, all I have is your Lady's. 
Oh ! that made me mortal happy !— And then, says he, honest 
Frank, Lady Clara shan't have a farthing on't. Oh ! that made 
me a mortal deal happier!— Huzza! huzza! The East Indian 
for ever ! Huzza ! {Exit* 

Mod. See, Madam, see what your insensibility has thrown, 
away. 

Lady Clara. My insensibility, Sir ! Oh monstrous ! I whose 
nerves are so delicate, whose sentiments vc so refined, that- 
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'Mod, Madam, madam, the fault is your's. I pitied Rivers's 
distress, and should have relieved it had not you— 

Lady Clara. Lord, Sir, what would you have had me do ? I'm 
sure I madf the best guess I could, and would have given the 
man any thing in the world had I only known that he wanted 
nothing. 

Mod. Madam, madam, yeu have oommitted the fault— you, 
must repair it. Go this moment to my sister's, entreat her to in- 
tercede for us with Mr, Rivers, and either bring home bis par- 
don or never hope for mine. [Exit 

Lady Clara. Yes, I must go. Slip-slop, my cloak !— Sqci* % 
princely fortune lost ! — I remember now to have heard of Morti- 
mer's immense wealth ; and perhaps at the very moment he plead- 
ed for half a crown, his pockets were stuffed with pearls and dia- 
monds ; and I warrant his odious black scratch periwig had been 
papiloted with bank-notes 1— Oh ! I could go distracted. 

[Exeunt. 






ACT IV. 



SCENE l«—Mrs. Osmond's* 

Enter Mrs* Ormond and Rivers. 

Mrs. Ormond. 



M 



iss Mandeville's manners coarse, and her per so it 
disagreeable ? 

Riv* Upon my word I thought so ; but I've been so long ab- 
sent from the fashionable circles, that possibly she may be the 
general taste ; I'm only certain that she's not at all to mine* 

Mrs. Orm. And when you spoke of her return to India— 

Riv. Oh I she could not endure the very mention of it. I 
was really afraid she'd have gone into hysterics. 

Mrs* Orm. Strange ! But, however, I'll ascertain the fa& to- 
morrow, and this mystery shall be explained. 
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Riv. 'Till then let the matter rest — And now my dear Emily 
— (a knocking without.) Hey I what can be the meaning of that 
thundering rap I 

Enter Servant. 

Serv. Lady Clara Modish. 

Riv. Lady Clara Devil 1 and I'd rather meet the latter— 
Which way is she comiiig up ? 

. Serv. This way. [Exit* 

e Riv. Then I'll go down the other. 
, Mrs. Orm. Oh ! pray stay. 

Riv. No, no ; I'm not yet cool enough to conceal from the 
•woman how heartily I despise her. 

Jlfrs. Orm. Yet perhaps her neglect of you— 

Riv. I guess what you would say, my good Emily. A mo- 
ment of ill humor, a dish of tea too strong, a bad run of luck 
last night, the indisposition of her lap-dog, or any other fine 
Lady-like affii&ion, might occasion her indifference to my dis- 
tress—but that she could see the infant graces of your child with- 
out interest, that she could suffer without compassion an heart like 
yours to languish in poverty, betrays an insensibility which I ne- 
ver can forgive. [Exit. 

Mrs. Orm. You must though, my dear Sir, or your heart is 
composed of tougher materials than I imagine. Yes, yes, Ri- 
vers and my brother must be friends, and probably that brings 
Lady Clara hither*— So, here she comes ! 

Servant shews in Ladv Clara and exit. 

Lady Clara. My dear Mrs. Ormond, I've just hurried hither 
for one instant!— Why, they tell me you've been indisposed. — 
You look charmingly, however : But> you cruel creature, why 
did not you let me know you were ill ? 

Mrs Orm. Knowing your exquisite sensibility, Lady Clara, 
surely it had been barbarous in me to torture your nerves by a re- 
cital of my sufferings. 

Lady Clara. Oh! fye, fye ! when the delicate attentions of 
friendship can alleviate — I protest, Mrs. Ormond, you've got a 
mighty pretty house here. 
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Mrs. Orm. Tolerable. Mr. Rivers insisted upon my removing 
hither immediately, and therefore things are not quite— 

Lady Clara. Mr. Rivers! dear, that puts me in mind — I 
want to talk to you about him. Do you know, he- put the droll- 
est trick upon me this morning ! 

Mrs. Orm, (archly.) So he did upon me ; but ycu were too 
cunning for him : I, poor innocent, was completely the dupe of 
his feigned distresses ; but upon you, he tells me, they made not 
the slightest impression. 

Lady Clara* Hi, ha, ha ! no more they did — Ha, ha, ha !— 
(aside.) Spiteful thing, how I hate her ! — But, my dear Mrfc 
Ormond, you — you relieved him then— 

Mrs. Orm. Oh ! the relief, in my power to afford him was ve- 
ry moderate ; and in truth our exchange of presents bore no pro- 
portion to one another. I bad nothing to bestow on him but a 
very trifle and a dish of tea, and he repaid me with notes of not 
less than a thousand pounds. 

Lady Clara. Mercy on me ! A thousand pounds for a dish of 
tea ? liowAnlur ky it was that I had just sent away the choco- 
late !♦ 

Mrs. Orm. Then he has such plans for equipages, diamonds, 
and estate? — It would quite fatigue you, Lady Clara, only to hear 
the list: 

Lady Clara* Oh ! I shall faint presently !• (aside.) But I hope 
the dear beggar thinks this trick of his as entertaining as you and 
I do? 

Mrs* Orm* I am afraid he takes the affair a little more seri- 
ously. 

Lady Clara* But surely, my dear creature, you can explain to 
him — 

Mrs. Orm* Believe me, Lacjy Clara, however great may be my 
cause of complaint, my brother's interest will never cease to be 
mine ; and if my interference can possibly produce a reconcilia- 
tion. ... 

Lady Clara. You will u?e it ? Let me die now if that isn't 
being extremely kind : but indeed I always said you had one of 

* This trait is borrowed from Mercians " Habitant de la Gaudaloupe," 
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the best hearts in the world. And suppose now, to lose no time? 
you were to bring Mr. Rivers to my house to night ? 

Mrs. Orm. To-night ? Why really — my mourning— 

Lady Clara* Oh! as to your mourning, you know you'll be 
considered as at home ; for, is not my house, is not every thing I 
possess, as much yours as my own ? 

Mrs. Orm. You're too kind, Lady Clara ; indeed you're too 
kind ! 

Lady Clara. Not at all! Oh dear, not at all ! I shall expett 
you then, and pray bring Mr. River.?. 

Mrs. Orm. I'll do my best ; but in truth I doubt my being 
able to prevail on him, unless you can make use of Falstaff's 
excuse, and protest solemnly that you knew him all the while ; 
however, if he should not come, depend upon it's not being a fault 
of mine. 

Lady Clara* Well now, that's a dear creature ; and I hope to 
Heaven you may succeed ! Yet should your endeavors to appease 
Mr. Rivers prove fruitless, I shall console myself with the re- 
flection that at least my dear sister enjoys those advantages of 
which, by imprudence, I have deprived myself. — (aside. J Oh ! I 
could tear her eyes out ! [Exit, 

Mrsi Orm. Ha, ha, ha ! I suspect Lady Clara leaves me not 
too well pleased with her visit. — So, here comes Mr. Rivers. 

Enter Rivers. 

R!v* So, Emily, your visitor is gone ; and now let me know 
what brought her hither. 

Mrs. Orm. Can you seriously ask that question. 

Riv. Why I believe I could guess— your brother no doubt— 

Mrs. Orm* Even so. Lady Clara's errand was to express her 
contrition for this morning's adventure with all possible humility, 
and request your presence at her house to-night for the express 
purpose of receiving her husband's apologies and her own. 

Riv* Aye ? Well ! well ! I'm glad to hear it — I'll go. 

Mrs* Orm* Will you ? 

Riv* Aye, and so shall you — I intend to take the liberty of 
tormenting hej: Ladyship — and she'll not be the worse for a lit* 
tie wholesome mortification — 
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Mrs. Orm* Nay, that is a fadt which I cannot takft Upon tnt 
to deny. 

Riv. And ndw for the Scene of action ; -where you shall setf 
crowds of coxcombs, and legions of coquettes at my coming* 
all " dissolve. 

Arid like the baseless fabric of a vision" 
Leave not One fop behind" 

Mrs. Grm. You've a secret then for killing insects, I pre- 
sume ? 

Riv. No, only for dispersing them, and my talisman consists 
in pronouncing that single cabilistical woid " distress ;" away 
they go ; for in fact, my dear Emily, a fashionable friend is ah 
absolute bird of passage— 



Which here, while Summer reigns, enjoys the day, 
Wings the warm gale, and, courts the kindly ray ; 
But soon as winter lours, and storms arise, "1 
To brighter scenes the airy wanderer flies, / 
Where breathe less boisterous winds, where C 
smile less clouded skies. j [Exeunt* 



SCENE II.— Lord Listless. 
Enter Lord Listless and Friponeau^ 

Lord List. The writ was executed, you say ? 
Frip. Oui, my lor ; et Le Colonel Beau champ, be tres biett. 
lock up chez cet honnete, Monsieur Touchit. I ;1 

Lord List< Good 1 but unluckily Beauchamp has friends, who 
wont leave him there long.— Now could I find some lasting 
means of revenging myself on the puppy-^What say you,- 
Monsieur? 

Flip. Mai* voyons* my lor, voyons! Suppose— suppose yoi* 
carry off Mademoiselle Mandeville ? 

Lord List. 1 carry her off ?— Why should I take the triable ? 

Frip. Mon dieu ! you not see ? — Beauchamp love Mademoi- 
selle a la fotle ; but ven all of von sudden she disappear, he vil 
swear, vil cry, vil go distract I and ven Mademoisselte Mandeville 
been two tree days wid your Lordship, servitcur a- la reputali-r 
en de Mademoisselle Mandeville. 

G 
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Lord List. Um! the idea would be tolerable if it were not 
that afterwards Beauchamp might take it into his head to cut my 
throat. — Now that 1 shoudn't like, because you know it would 
dirty my neckcloth. 

Frip. Ma foi, mi lor, en verite ! dat it vould ! mais I' Italic, 
mi lor ? vy you not enlever la petite— 

Lord List. Right, right!— But then how to get hold of her, 
monsieur ? 

Frip* Oh e'est bien facile ! go vid a chair to Lady Clara's, and 
as mademoiselle go in, or as she come out, I vip iter into de se- 
dan, de chair-men vip her up, your lorship vip her away ; et voliaf 
qu'elle est prise, pardi ! 

Lord List • Um, could this be done quietly, and in a proper 
way-— for a bustle always bores me, 'pon my soul ! 

Enter Walsingham. 

WaU How, in close consultation, my Lord ? Perhaps I intrude. 

Lord List. Oh I By no means; I've a little business indeed, 
which— 

Wal. A secret ? 

Lord List* Um ! you might serve me in't, if it were not— ^ 

Wal. My dear Lord, too happy if— 

Lot d List. And you'll be silent \ 

WaU As a conceal'd author, whose" comedy has just been 
damn'd. I give you my word, and now— 

Lord List, You must know, then, I'm on the point of eloping 
with a certain young lady. 

WaU You ? Good heavens I how cart you take so much trou- 
ble ! and have you a chaise -arid-four ready? 

Lord List. No, but I shall order my sedan chair to be pre- 
pared immediately. 

WaU A sedan ? *Fa'rth that's new !— Well, you'll order your 
chair to Gretna Green, I hope ? 

Lord List. Oh ! you mistake the business :the Lady in ques- 
tion is in love with a fellow, who bores me intolerably ; and I 
carry off his mistress, merely for the sake of plaguing him, 

WaU Merely for the sake of plaguing him 1 
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Lord List. Nothing else, 'pon my soul 1 The indea's good, 
an't it? 

Wal. Good ? it's excellent ! 

Lord List. Now the only difficulty is, how to entice her to 
the spot where my servants will be waiting for her ; and if any 
friend 

Wal. Entice her !•— then she's not appris'd of the honor in- 
tended her by your Lordship ? 

Lord List. Has'nt the most distant idea of it ; and, in fad\ 
hates me like the devil. 

Wed. Zounds ! my Lord, but that makes the joke a great deal 
better!— And could you possibly doubt my assisting so honorable 
a design ? — 

Lord List. Why to tell the truth, (but remember your pro- 
mise of secrecy) the Lady is no other than Miss Mandeville ; and 
as you are Beauchamp's friend ■ 

Wal. Pshaw ! what does that signify I — Isn't he a commoner, 
an't you a peer ? Isn't he poor, an't you rich { Isn't he an old 
friend, an't you a new acquaintance ? And can you doubt which 
of the two I should prefer serving ?— My dear Lord, pray judge 
a little more of me by yourself^ 

Lord List, (aside. J A sensible fellow, 'pon my soul ! — You'll 
undertake then to 

Wal. And think myself too happy in being of use to you, only 
let your chair an4 servants be ready— 

Lord List. Oh I Monsieur shall take care of that.— Fripo- 
neau, attend this gentleman, conduct Miss Mandeville hither, 
and when she arrives wake me. [Ex/rFitiPONEAU.] Good even- 
ing, Walsingham. 'Pon my soul extremely obliged to you ; ara 
indeed — a— a — a— »'pon my soul ! [Exit. 

Wal. Go thy ways, thou prince of puppies ! But 'tis well this 
fellow made me his confidant, far the consequences of his scheme 
might have been very unpleasant to Zorayda ; but now to mar it, 
and, if possible, get him into a scrape, of which at present he 
little dreams. The scoundrel !— but alas ! there are too many in 
the world, who, like him, would soon make themselves villains, 
if nature hadn't kindly prevented it by making them fools, 

* {Exit. 
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SCENE III. — An anti-cbamber at Lady Clara's. [Music ivitbin.} 
Company cross the stage* Servants pass with refreshment** 
Enter Miss Chatterall and Mrs. Blab-all, 

Mrs. Blab. Nay, my soul, if this letter be authentic, Lady 
Clara must give up JV^iss Mandeville, or my acquaintance, I'll 
assure you ! 

Miss Chat. Oh dear \ My dear, as to that, I shall visit Lady 

Clara no more at any rate, unless indeed she gives a masquerade \ 

a,nd then you l&now nobody need know whether one visits her or 

not— -But accept a tavor from her barefaced 1 Lord, my love, \ 

blush at the very thought ! Oh 'tis a sad family ! 
Mrs. Blab. Shocking, my dear I 

Miss Chat* True, my life ; only conceive J Beauchamp in) 
goal, Mrs. Ormond intriguing with him., Miss Mandeville elo- 
ped, and Lady Qlara giving entertainments when her husband's 
going to be arrested, and her brother's at the point of death. 

Mrs. Blab. Oh \ fye, fye, fye ! I protest I'm quite shocked. 

Miss Cbat. Shocked, my dear ? so am J, arj't I ? 

Mrs. Blab. But Lord Listless dying? I never beard of that before. 

Miss Cbat. No ? Dear, I thought every body had heard that 
Lord Listless havingdiscovered an intrigue between Beauchamp 
and Mrs. Ormond with whom he was himself on certain terms— 
You understand me, my dear ? 

JJJfcj. Blab. Oh Lord ! yes my dear to be sure I do; veil, my 
love, and so , 

Miss Cbat. Well, and so, my life, my Loffl was so severe in hit 
observations, that at length JBeauchamp got into a terrible rage^ 
rapped out three great oaths that he'd be the death of him, seized^ 
a blunderbuss (which happened to be upormhe breakfast-table) 
shot his Lorcjship through the body, and the Colonel and his* ena- 
roorata immediately made off for France, with the intention of 
offering their services to the triumvirate. Pow odd { ant it? 

Mrs. Blab. Odd indeed ! — But Lord ! my life, how unlucky 
it was that Mrs. Ormond shoul4 happen to have a blunderbuss 
lying on her breakfast-table ? 

Miss Cbat. Extremely unlucky indeed, my dear. But cpme 
Jet \W in, and if M[iss Mandeville shews her face to night, I shall. 
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tell Lady Clara what I think of her very plainly ! for after all, 
my dear, to own a truth, the greatest advantage I ever could 
End in walking strait myself in the path of virtue, was the the 
privilege of insulting those who step a little on one side* Come, 
roy dear ! ♦ [Exit . 

(As they go off % enter Walsingham and Fbiponbau.J 

Wal. Do you see her ? There she goes ! 
Frip. Vid de scarlet plume ? 

Wal. The same: wait at the great entrance till I entice her 
to the door, then convey her to your master with all speed. 

[Exit Frijxmeaum 
Wal, Hist, hist, Miss Chatterall ! 

Miss Chatterall returning. 

Miss Cbat. Mr. Walsingham, didn't you— 

Wal. Hush! speak softly! my dear young lady, I've just dis- 
covered the most abominable design, the most attrocious plot! 

Miss. Cbat. Eh ! what ? against me ? 

Wal. Against you! 

Miss Cbat. Oh ? goodness defend me ! 

Wal* And am come to caution you not to venture near the 
great entrance without sufficient protection. 

Miss Cbat. Dear me ! and why ? 

Wal* The infamous agents of a certain nobleman are v aiting 
there for the express purpose of carrying you off. 

Miss Cbat. Lord bless me ! * 

Wal. And though I well know your virtue to be proof against 
either fotce or artifice— 

Miss Cbat. Undoubtedly! 

Wal. Yet, as this affair would make such ft disturbance-*. 

Miss Cbat. Terrible ! 

Wal. Would get into all the newspapers— 

Miss Cbat % Odious I 

Wal. And render you the .subject of animadversion— 

Miss Cbat. Execrable ! 

Wal. The consequences would be, that either your friends 
would fight a duel on your account- 
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Miss Chat. Tremendous ! 

Wal. Or you quiet the business by a marriage with Iria Lord- 
ship. 

Miss Chat. Charming— monstrous I mean ! 

Wal. The best thing you can do, therefore, is to send for a 
guard — 

Miss Chat. I'll do it instantly— 

Wal* Return home under its prote&ion— 

Miss Chat. With the utmost diligence— 

Wal. And above all, take care not to approach the great en- 
trance. 

Miss Chat* I approach it!— Oh Mr. Walsingham \ I'd rath- 

, er die than advance a single step towards it : good evening, and 

a thousand thanks ! [Exeunt severalty. 

(A pause, after which Miss Chatter all puts in her heady locks 
tound cautiously, then burn** across the stage, and £xi/*J 

' ft 

Re-enter Walsingham laughing* 

Wah So my plot ha* taken effect. Now if her friends can but 
persuade Lord Listless to repair her injuries by marriage, (and I 
know he has no great fondness for fighting,) the breed will be 
excellent, and I shall immediately put in my claim for a puppy ! 

Enter Zorayda (in an evening dress) as from the Assembly 

Room* 

Wal. What, Miss Mandeville, retiring so yearly !— rHow is 
' this ?— You seem agitated ! 

Zor. Oh Mr. Walsingham ! I know not how— I dare not— 
but you are Colonel Beauch amp's friend. 

WaU He has none more sincere. 

Zor. A dreadful report is circulating within— a quarrel this 
morning — a duel — I heaid the story but imperfectly, but heard 
enough to alarm me for Beauchamp's safety. For pity's sake, 
Sir, hasten to him— and should you find this repoit well founded. 

Wal. I will strain every nerve to prevent the consequences. 
*But what antagonist?—. 
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Zor. Lord listless was named. 

WaL Lord Listless ! Oh I to my certain knowledge be is 
otherwise engaged at present, and has too much respeft for his 
own safety to endanger any other person's. Howevet, I'll go 
immediately in search of Beauchamp.— So farewell, my dear 
young lady ! make yourself easy and depend on my care. [Exit* 

Zor. I cannot rejoin the unfeeling crowd within ! Ill to ;my 
chamber, and if possible to rest. Ah ! . no— there is now no rest 
for me !— -Repose never visits my eye-lids till they close wearied 
with weeping : The sounds which lull me to sleep are the groans 
of a forsaken father, and thekspirit of dreams still repeats to me 
his parting curse ! Oh that my next slumbers might be the slum* 
bers of the grave 1 Oh that my eyes could for ever shut oat light, 
since my heart is cUsed against peace for ever 1 

SONG, . 

A. i?— " Auld Robin Gray. 

# 

COLD winter frowns, but soon again 

Shall lovely spring appear; 
The sun is set, but soon again 

His glorious head shall rear : 
Night veils the skies, but soen shall day 

Once more illume the plain ; 
But never can- a guilty heart 

Be toothed to peace again. 



Oh ! sad is my soul ! J 

All my nights are pass'd in tears ! 
I think upon ray father's bouse, 

And all that home endears ; 
Think, how that father lov'd/me well, 

But all his love was vain ; 
I broke his heart, and never shall 

Mine own know peace again. [Exit. 



SCENE IV— A magnificent apartment at Modish* s$ illuminated. 

Modish, Trifle, Lady Hubbub, Mrs. Blab-ai/L, *3V. dis- 
covered—Card Tables, l?c<— Ladies and gentlemen playing at 
them. 

I 
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Lady Hub. Well I never heard any thing so strange ! Poof 
Lady Claca*. I'm sure I pity her excessively, though I caa't but 
own she deserves it. 

Mrs. BUb. Richly* Lady Hubbub, richly 1 And tor my part, 
I shan't be sorry to see her pride have a fall ; which must be the 
case shortly, for they say Mr* Rivers has positively refused to ad- 
vance Modish a single guinea. 

Trifle. Nay it's even whispered there are three executions in 
the house at this moment. 

Lady Hub. Oh, as for that, since I have known it, this house 
has never been without an execution in it for three days together* 

Mrs. Blab, Very true, and therefore I wonder that Modish 

should have neglected to provide himself with a rotten borough; 

• for he ought to have known, that as he couldn't pay his debts, he 

had but one alternative, and must certainly get into prison unless 

he got into parliament* 

Lady Hub. Oh I here's Lady Clara i 

, Enter Lady Clara, splendidly dressed* 

Laky Clara (as entering.) How d'ye do? Charmed to see 
you ! Been here long ? You there Trifle !— Ah, Lady Hubbub* 

Lady Hub, Oh my dear Lady Clara ! 

Lady Clara, that's the matter ? 

Lady Hub. Mr. Rivers— I'm so cencerned for you !— 

Mrs. Blab. I could cry with vexation ! 

Lady Hub. To lose such a fortune by a trick I my dear crea' 

tore, it grieves me to the heart I 

Mrs. Blab. And I'm told you must part with your beautiful 
set of cream colored ponies ?— Lord ! Lord ! you've no idea how 

that distresses me I 

Lady Clara. Now let me die but you're both of you very 

kind ; and it quite delights me that I'm able to relieve you from 

such excessive affliction. Whatever you may have heard to the 

contrary, Mr* Rivers and Modish are on the best terms possible, 

and I hope 4n f few minutes to have the pleasure of making him 

known to you. (aside) Spiteful toads ! 

Lady Hub. No really ! Lord, I'm prodigious glad to hear i$ % \ 

(aside) I wish you were both at the bottom of the Thames I Jp 

• .*- 
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Mrs. Blab) Delighted, my dear Lady Clara ; quite delighted 
1 protest ! (Aside.) Another birtb-day suit to cut out mine, I'd 
lay my life on't. 

Lady Clara (aside.) Well, of all earthly torments, the sym- 
pathy of ones friends is certainly the greatest.-— Ah ! Miss Chat- 
xerall !— Heavens ! What's the matter ? 

Enter Miss Chatter all hastily* 

Miss Cbau Oh Lady Clara ! Oh Lady Hubbub !— I shall 
faint, Lady Hubbub I shall certainly faint. 

Lady Clara. Faint ! Why, What has alarmed you ? 
Mod. Aye, aye!— All things in order; tell your story first, 
and faint afterwards. 

Miss Chat. Oh ! your brother* Lady Clarai your vile brother I 
—I can't speak for passion ! 

Lady Clara. What has he done ? 

Miss Chat. What indeed ? Why he has— he his— -(bursting 
into tears)— -he has carried me off in a sedan chair] So he has! 
How monstrous ! wasn't it ? 

Lady Clara. Carried you off !— Mercy,*why should he do that ! 

Mod. Aye, why indeed ?— Oh# I don't believe a word on't. 

Miss Clot. Not believe it? Oh Gemini! but it's very true 
though ; and what's more, Sir, what's more, I'm almost morally 
certain you're one of his accomplices ! y 

Mod. I ?— Oh fye, Miss Chatterall, fy£! 

All. Oh ! fye, fye, fye ! 

Miss Cbat. Fye, iodeed I Fye? Oh that ever I should live to 
be i'yed ! Lady Clara, as I hope to be married, I was carried by 
force to your brother's bouse this evening ; and when he first 
handed me out of the sedan, to give the devil his due, I must 
say he was civil enough; but as soon as he saw that I was I, 
and nobody but myself, he yawned in my face, said I was a great 
bore, put me into the chair, bade the men box me up tight, and, 
without saying another syllable, sent me hack again! How disa- 
greeable, wasn't it ? — (crying bitterly. )— Never, no surely never 
before was such an insult offered to virtue, jMtffab a"4 the first 
cousin of an Irish Peer ! — But 1*11 be reven^Wffl to my law- 

II 
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yer's and have an action for burglary brought against him without 

' delay; and if law won't do me right, I warrant my Irish uncle. 

Sir Blarney O'BIunderbuss will 1 — Oh he'll come to my assistance, 

good soul, at first word ; will insist on his Lordship's repairing 

by* marriage the injury done to ray reputation ; and when I oace 

find myself his wife— oh what a miserable wretch I'll make him i 

lExit. 
Lady Clara (laughing.) But what can all this mean ? Ha I 

Modish, I See Rivers advancing. 

Mod. (aside.) I tremble to meet him % 9 I feel how ungrate. 

fully I have treated him ; and my only consolation is, that I felt 

it -before I knew how much my ingratitude had cost me. 

Enter Rivers and Mrs. Ormond. 

m 

Mrs* Orm. (to Rivers.^ Remember your promise— gentle- 
ness ! 

Riv» Oh, never fear] 

Lady Clara (to Mrs. Ormond.) And here you are at last ? 
My dear creature, you've no notion how you've agitated me ; 
I've expected you this half hour, and was almost afraid that some 
accident had happened— and Mr. Rivers too, I declare !— «My 
dear Sir, I can scarcely than? you for this visit for laughing" 
when I think of the ridiculous affair of this morning : well I never 
was so quizzed in my life ; but you must certainly have a world of 
humor ! * • 

Riv. (drily.) Um, aye, it was ridicujous enough; but yet 
the best part of the joke is still to come. 

Lady Clara f Is it? Dear, I'm prodigiously glad to hear it, for 
- it hasentersained-me so, you have no idea— 

Riv. Pardon me, I can conceive it perfectly. 

Lady Clara. Impossible, quite impossible ! And indeed I called 
at yfcur house. this evening for the sole purpose of saying how ex- 
tremely— 

Riv. My house !— Mrs. Ormoud's you mean. Your Lady- 
ship forgets— I live at the Three Blue Posts in Little Britain. 
- Lady Clar^Ma^J^l lia ! very true ; and Modish roust pay 
% his respects f^BPI^me Three Blue Posts, I suppose ? 
> Riv. May I expect so much condescension from Mr. Modish ? 
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Mod. Mr. "Rivers, I will not aggravate my fault by attempt- 
ing to excuse it ; I am heartily ashamed of my behaviour this 
morning, and see myself in such offensive colors, that I cannot 
hope by any present submissions to obtain your pardon* 

Riv. Give me your hand. Sir, the best thing is certainly not 
to commit a fault, but the next best is to be sorry for it when 
committed.— And yet, when you reflect on Lady Clara's very 
flattering reception of me this morning, you cannot possibly 
found any expectations on my assistance, though, Heaven knows, 
at this very moment you stand wofully in need of it. 

Lady Clara* At this moment ? 

Riv. Certainly ; for in the first place there is an execution 
in the honse. 

Trijle. Good night, Alodish. [Exit. 

Riv. There goes one! (aside. J— Then, Modish, Squeez'em 
the usurer has takeri out a writ against you. 

Mrs. Blab. Your servant Lady Clara, [Exit* 

Riv. (aside.) There go two !— So that you will certainly 
go to prison to-morrow, unless y|p can borrow a considerable 
sum among your acquaintance— 

Lady Hub. Call Lady Hubbub's servants, if you please, . Sir, 

[Exit. 

Riv* (asidt.) There goes a third ! — And can get two of 
your friends to stand bail for you. 

All. Mr. Modish, we wish you a very good night ? [Exeunt. 

Manent Rivers, Modish, Lady Clara, and Mrs. Ormond, 

Riv. Bravo ! bravo ! There goes the whole covey I 

Mod* Narrow hearted rascals i , * 



Lady Clara. What, all gone !— Lord bless me ! — what, all 

Riv. Aye, aye, Lady Clara, the cfeast is clear;, and what 
otherwise could you expect ? what else than— 

Mrs. Orm. Hush ! bush 1 my dear Sir, snrely they are already 
sufficiently mortified, and to punish them 4i^^^^B^ be ^gtfe 
cruel and unnecessary— suffer me then to pleacrarmy brotnSp 
—and— 

Mod. Emily, you must plead in vain; Lady Clara's imprus 
dence has been too gross, my ingratitude too culpable to— 
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Riv. May be so, George ; but you may as "well confine your 
reproaches to your own breast, since your sister has already car- 
ried the point for you, and I have promised to discharge your' 
debts. 

Mod. and Lady Clara. Dear Sir, in what manner— 
Riv. Nay, no thanks, or, if you needs most pay them, offer 
them to Emily ; they are her due, and I can tell you, George—— 

Enter John, delivers a letter to Mrs. Ormond, and Exit. 

Mrs, Orm. (after reading U.J Good Heavens ! 

Riv. EmiTy, what has alarmed you ? You change color ? 

Mrs. Orm. Something has happened which— might I request 
a few moments private conversation with you ? 

Lady Clara. Oh ! pray consider yourself at home, my dear— 
we leave you. (To Modish J Will you come, love ? 

Mod. Come, my life ? — To be sure I will, [Exeunt arm in arm: 

Riv. (looking at them. J Fudge !— And now Emily, what dis- 
mal tale have you to relate ? 

Mrs. Orm. One, my dear Sir, which interests me nearly. Soon 
after your leaving me this nlA-ning, I owed my rescue from the 
grossest impertinence to an officer,, who unluckily was indebted 
for a large sum to the coxcomb by whom I was insulted* This 
note informs me, that r in consequence of having afforded me his 
protection, he has been arrested, and is now confined at the suit 
of Lord Listless. * 

Riv. Confined ? He shall not be so long. England needs 
such men, nor shall she be deprived of them, while / can helji it,. 
—What does your friend owe ? 

Mrs. Oi m. Not less than 3000^. 

Riv* A large 9um ! But no matter f Set your heart at rest* 
Emily ; the debt shall be discharged. 

Mrs. Orm. My dear Sir I 

Riv. Pshaw ! dear nonsense I and his name ? 

Mrs* OrmJ^^dH be surprised to hear, that my friend is no 
other than ^^^H^Plchamp. 

Jtiv. (starting. J Be audi amp !— » 

Mrs. Orm* Even he ; and his conduct this morning must con- 



* vince you, that, if he has faults, he is not without virtues— but I 
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hasten with these good tidings to Miss Mandeville.— Oh Mr. 
Rivers ! believe me I feel well, how trifling gift is the wealth 
which you heap upon rae, compared to the advantages which my 
son will reap from your acquaintance ; much from your precepts, 
but more from your example. \Exit. 

Riv. (solus,) My embarrassments increase every hour- 
Why, why must Beauchamp have faults to none but me ?— 
What course shall I pursue ? — Suppose— Yes! I'll discharge his 
debts under a feigned name, and, when he's at liberty, challenge 
him in my own ; the first to reward his merits, the second to 
avenge my wrongs! It shall be so— and if I fall to-morrow- 
then may my poor Zorayda find Heaven more merciful than she 
found her father ! — May God forgive her, but I never can.« [Exit • 



ACT V. 



SCENE I— Lady Clara's. 



Zoratda discovered seated on a Sofa, and leaning her bead out 
Mrs. Ormond's shoulder* Lady Clara is stand- 
ing near her* 



N. 



Lady Clara. 



ay, sweet Zorayda, why thisdespair ? Probably ere 
this, the cause of your distress has ceased, and Beauchamp is at 
liberty. 

Mrs. Orm. Calm your spirits, dearest girl ! Believe me this* 
excess of grief is childish, when every thing bids you hope — 

Zor. Hope !— Mine is fled for ever !— My father, Madam, my 
father !— I planted his path with thorns - r I should have strewn 
it with roses :— he warmed me in his bosom ; the snake stung, 
him to the heart :— he loved me, I abandone d him ; — he curs- 
ed me, and I dare not hope i .^_^, 

Mrs. Orm. Oh blush, Zorayda ! when thus^^^^beneatfe 
misfortune — • 
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Zor. Not benealjymisfortune ; 'tis beneath the burthen of my 
faults I sink. Ohf^pell may innocence see the lightning flash 
without alarm ; well may virtue lift her head undaunted abdve 
the billows. — But when with sufferings comes the consciousness 
of their being deserved, oh they are insupportable, and I faint be- 
neath the weight of mine !— 

Mrs. Orm. Dear, unhappy girl !— -Wduftl to Heaven Rivers 
were returned ! — Pray Lady Clara, did Zorayda jte hint this 
morning ? 

Lady Clara. No, I have sing* heard that by some tanac coun 1 - 
table mistake he was conducted to Miss Chatterall instead at 
her. 

Mrs. Orm. Miss Chatterall ? Oh ! theft the case h clear, kriow 
then, my Zorayda— (knocking without. J 

Lady Clara. Hark ! a carriage stops—It must be Mr* Rivers. 

Zor. (starting from the Sofa.) Oh ! I fear I I fear I 

Mrs. Orm. You grow pale ; retire, my love, and compose 
yourself. • 

Zor. But Beauchamp 

Mrs. Orm. As soon as I have learnt the result of Rivers's visit, 
I will hasten to let you know it. 

Zor. And delay not, pray dehry not !— Ohr father, father I 
could'you know what I feel at this moment, you would own, that, 
great as my faults have been, they are equalled by my suffer- 
ings I [Exit. 

Mrs. Orm. Pool Zorayda !— Perhaps Mr. Riveras' intercession 
may induce her father— 

Re-enter Zorayda hastily through the Folding Doors, 

Zor. Save me, Madam !-^Oh save me ! save me ! 

Mrs. Orm. What alarms you ?— -Save you from whom ? 

Zor. My father ! Oh my father ! I saw him from the window 
by the flambeau's light ! — Even now lie entered the house. 

Lady Ct&uuari^rs Orm. How ! your father ! •* 

JRiv. (flH|^^ er y we U — I'll go up stairs. 

Zor. Ha™ ! hark ! hark ! 'Tishis voice, 'tis his voice !— Oh I 
where shall I hide me, whither fly to avoid his resentment ? 
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Mrs Ortn. I If now not what— Yet surely— Fear nothing, ray 
love : all shall yet be well — leave it to. nie ; compose your spirits 
-—retire, and wait till I rejoin you— Lady ^Ba i— 

Lady Clara* I will take care of her — Gome, dear Zorayda !— 

Zor. I obey ; but, oh how cruel is it to shudder at his ap- 
proach, whose sight is dearer to me than my own, and banish my 
self from his presence, whose embrace I would die to obtain ! 

[Exit with Lady Clara. 

Mrs. Orm* Yes, I must try it; Rivers must have his daugh- 
ter again* « 

* Enter Rivers. 

Riv. So that business is done— There, Emily, set your heart 
at rest ; your champion is free— But hey ! tb* deuce i you seem 
if possible still more disturbed than when I left you !— I hope 
you've not met with more impertinent peers and generous pro- 
tectors ? 

Mrs. Orm* Not exactly, the cause of my present emotion ra- 
ther concerns my former protestor. 

Riv. What ! Beaucthamp again ? 

Mrs. Orm* No, the business regards Beauchamp's Mistress ; 
but I find you've made a teVrible mistake— The lady you saw 
here this evening was a woman of the very strictest virtue. 

Riv. Zounds ! what a blunder 1 Why the poor creature must 
have thought me mad, foe I- proposed packing her off to India 
without ceremony. But where then is the real Miss Mandevillc? 
Does she not reside with Lady Clara ? 

Mrs, Orm. She does, and you may now, my dear Sir, execute 
the plan which 

Riv* Nay, I've blundered in the outset of it so confoundedly 
that I wish some other person 

Mrs* Orm. No one can undertake this business so properly as 
yourself.— I've persuaded her that your intercession with her 
father * 

Riv. Mine ! Why I don't know him even by sight! 

Mrs. Orm. True— but your consequence— ]|^flflH^^ con- 



neclions — In shortj^ee her, talk to her ; advise heWIWrew her 
the impropriety of continuing with Beauchamp, paint to her what 
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her father must suffer at her absence, and comfort her with the 
hope of obtaining hurardon ; — But be gentle with her, I entreat 
you ; moderate y^^taturally impetuous temper ; and beware 
not to heajl fresh anguish on an heart, whose wounds are already 
deep— whose sufferings are already exquisite. \Exit. 

Riv. Poor Emily I She little thinks that the man from whose 
friendship she hopes so much, in a few hours will either be expir- 
ing himself, or a fugitive from England, stained with the blood 
of Beauchamp 1 My will, however secures her in affluence, and 
after that-* 

Enter Mrs, Ormond and Zorayda veiled, through the Folding 

Doors* 

Riv, But see, she conies with herprotogee — Ha! vested, I see* 

Mrs Orm. (aside to Zorayda.) Nay, dearest girl, why thus 
terrified ? Doubt it not, all will turn out well, 

Zor. (aside to Mrs. Ormond.) Yes, yes ! 'tis he !— How I 
tremble at his presence 1 

Mrs Orm? In vain have I endeavored, my dear Sir, to con- 
vince Miss Mandeville that she dreads, without reason, the seve- 
rity of your strictures. I assure her that you will speak to her— 

Riv. Most soothingly ! most kindly ! even as a father would 
speak to his daughter. 

Mrs. Orm. (eagerly.) Right ! exactly right ! Remember 

your promise—Speak to her as an indulgent father wou?d to his 
daughter, his beloved and repentant daughter. I leave you with 
her. My dear girl— 

Zor. (embracing her.) Oh, Madam ! 

Mrs. Orm. (aside.) Would itwereovec! Yet what should 
Id re a|J? 1 know well the excellence of his nature; and hard 
indeed must that heart be which can listen unmoved to the plead- 
ing of such a penitent. [Exit. 

Riv. (After a pause.) I — I — presume, Miss Mandeville, you 
are aware how delicate a tasl^Mrs. Orm and has imposed on me. 
(Zorayda bows.) So delicate, in truth, that no sentiment could 
induce mjUMAMI^ing it less strong than gratitude for your ge- 
nerous inOT^ronstowards myself, anfl the inte*6t which Emily's 
account of you first inspired me with, and which your own ap- 
pearance couldliot fail to increase. 
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Zori (aside,) Oh that dear voice ! yet how terrible it sounds 1 
Riv. I will not dwell upon the worth^f public opinion, the 
blessings of self -satisf action, the tormeJ^&f present shame and 
of future remorse ; I know fulljwell how light these considerations 
weigh against love when a young hand holds the ballance. 'Twas 
your heart which led you astray ; to your heart then will I make my 
appeal ; and, if it be not marble, I shall not make my appeal 
in vain. Miss Mandeville, I will speak of your father— will ex- 
plain how heavy is a father's curse— will paint how dreadful is a 
father's anguish ! — Well can I describe that anguish ! I have felt 

it, feel it still ! I once had a daughter !— 
Zpfc (aside.) His voice faulters 1 

ItflLThis daughter— Oh 1 how I loved her, words cannot 
ssy^l^ght cannot measure !— This daughter sacrificed me for a 
villain, fled from my paternal roof, and— her flight has broken 
my lyjart— her ingratitude has dug my grave !— *• 

Zor. (aside.) How I suffer !->— Oh my God! 
\Riv. (recovering himself. J Young Lady, my daughter's sedu* 
cin^fas Beau champ'. He has deserted her; so, doubt it not, will 
he deseit you. My execration is upon her 1 Oh ! let not your 
father's fall upon you as heavy* Haste to him ere it be too 
late I Wait not till his resentment becomes rooted— 'till his re- 
solve becomes imputable— -'till he sheds such burning tears as I 
now shift — 'till he suffers such bitter pangs as I now suffer— 'till 
he curses as I now curse-*^ 

Zor* (throwing aside her veil y and sinking on her knees.) 
Spare me 1 spare me ! N 

Riv. Zcrayda! — (After a pause.) Away! 

Zor. PardohM pardon ! 

Riv. Leave me, girl S • 

Zor. While I have life, never again ! Never \ no, not even 
though you still frown on me l^Nay, struggle not ! — Father, I 
am a poor desperate distracted creature ! Still shall my lips, till 
sealed Tproeatlf, cry to you for%iercy — still will I thus clasp my 
fatheVs hand^^till he cuts off mire, or else forgives me ! 
' Riv. Zora^a ! Girl ?— Hence, foolish ^|^» 

Zor. I hoplnot for kindness, I sue but forproon— I ask 
not to live* happy in your love, I plead but to die soothed by 
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your forgiveness. — Still loath my fault, frown not on me still, 
dash me on the earth, trample me in the dust, kill me— but for- 
give me ! ^^ '■• 

Riv. Her voice — her tears — I can support them no longer. 

[Break* from ber and hastens to the doorJ\ 

Zor. [Wringing ber bands in despair.] Cruel ! cruel !. My 
God I my Godl Oh \ were my mother but alive I 

Riv. [starting.] Her mother ! 

Zor. Ah 1 he stops. She lives then ! lives too in his heart !— 
Oh 1 plead thou for me, sainted spirit i plead thou too, in for- 
mer sorrows my greatest comfort, in present sufferings my only 
hope ! — [taking a picture from ber bosom] Look on it, my fa- 
ther ! 'tis the portrait of your wife, of your adored Zo nnjfl a !— - 
Look on these eyes— you have so often said they were lilj^riine. 
Be moved by my voice — you have so often said it reminded you 
of my mothers 1 — 'Tis she who thus sinks at your feet — 'tis she 
who now cries to you, pardon your erring, your repentant child ! 
—Father, I stand on the brink of ruin ! already the ground gives 
v ay beneath fiy feet — yet a moment, and I am lost I ^ r V c 
me ! Father, save me I If not for my sake, if not for your own, 
oh father, father ! save me for my mother's sake I 

Riv. (looking alternately at the portrait and ber.) Zorayda— 
Zorayda !-«-My child I my child! (Sinks upon ber bosom. J 

Enter Modish, Lady, Clara, and Mrs. Ormond. 

Mrs. Orm. He yields, and we triumph. 

Riv. ( Recovering bimself. ) Yet mark me. Zorayda — Beau- 
champ— 

Zor. Alas ! . ' i 

'Riv. Never must you meet again ; to-morrow either sees him 
stained with my blood, or this hand must— 

Enter Beauchamp and \Valsingham. 

All. How ! Beauchamp, 

Riv. Astonishment !— (To Zorayda sternly) Follow me ! # 
Beau. Sfej^fi? Rivers ; hear me for one mepent. 
Riv. Hear you ? Amazing confidence !— What? hear you ex- 
tenuate your crinje ? hear- you say that— 
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Beau, That I am guilty, that misery ought to be my lot ; 
but that, if my lot be misery, it must 4Kb be Zoiayda's. On 
your affection for her I throw myself. Great have been my 
faults, great have been Zoraydfty's injuries— yetj if suffered to 
repair them— 

Riv. Repair them ! and your wife— 

Beau* Her death has been long reported; this letter, just re* 
ceived, ascertains the fact. My hand is Tree, and from the first 
moment I beheld her that haad- was destined to your cV.nghter. 
I feel how little I deserve her— feel the whole weight of my 
offence, and loath myself for its commission : — but my punish* 
ment would be , Zoiayday's— but Zorady's fate is interwoven 
with mine. Be this my plea, when thus I kneel before you, 
imploring permission to expiate my faults to your daughter and 
yourself by affection for my wife and unremitting attention to 
her father. 

Wal. Nor imagine, Sir, that your Wealth influences this pro- 
posal. Continue still your dispositions in Mrs. Qrmcnd's favor \ 
my fortune is ample, it has long been destined to Beauchamp, 
and the day which makes him your son makes him my heir. 
Riv, (hesitating.) I know not— T ought not — ■ 
Mrs. Orm. Dear Sir, if my entreaties — 
Wal. If my advice— 

Zor. (embracing him.) Dear, dear father ! 
All. Pardon ! pardon ! 

Riv, I am vanquished! Rise, * rise my son, and receive from 
me Zorayda ! 

Beau. My love, my wife 1 Oh, teach me to thank your fethcr 
for so invaluable a gift ! 

Zor. Edward, to be yours, and with his approbation I— Dear, 
dear Sir, is not all this a dream ? Am I indeed again your Zoray- 
da ? Is your affection indeed mine again ? 

Riv. Yours it was ever; and surely, hao! I taved you less, I 
had been appeased more easily. Many a p\ftg, my child, has your 
absence cost me ; but the pleasure of this moineflfc overpays them 
all. Sweet, on ! sweet are a father's tears shed on the bosom of 
a repentant child. Hear this, ye flinty-hearted — hear it, and 
pardoa.!— Yet how is this ? when every other face wears a smile, 
why hangs a cloud on the brow of my Zorayda ? 
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Zor, Ah, my father 1. 'tis a cloud -which must never be re- 
moved; for 'tis the gfkiu of self-reproach !— I have erred, and 
been forgiven ; but am I therefore less culpable ?— Your indul- 
gence has been great \ but is my fault therefore less enormous ? 
Oh, no, no, no ! The calm of innocence has for ever left me, the 
courage of conscious virtue must be mine no more I Still must 
the memory of errors past torment me, and embitter every future 
joy :— -Still must I blush to read scorn in the world's eye, suspi* 
cion in my husband 'a—and still must feel this painful tiuth most 
keenly, that she who once deviates from the paths of virtue, 
though she may obtain the forgiveness of othei s, never can obtain 
her own! ' 
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THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 
The Ghost of Qusen Elizabeth rises in a Flash cf Fire, 
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'tare not, fair dames, g£r criticize my drew; 
You see before you jolly old Queen JSess, 
Who from the laud of roasting, boiling, stewing, 
Is come to see what you above are doing ! 
Below, where some slight piccadilloes sent me, 
Long did a wish, a foolish wish torment me, 
for some few days in Britain to revive, 
And view that land once more, I lov'd so well alive :— 
This wish so teas'd me, morn, night, noon and eve, 
That I resolv'd to ask old Pluto's leave ; 
And though I knew to gain the point was hard, 
Boldly dispatch'd Lord Burleigh with this card. 

" Queen Bess's comp'ts to Pluto — begs to say 
" She hopes this card will find him well to-day ; 
" And should her visit now convenient be, 
" Means to drink sulphur with his majesty." 
For in our lower realms the truth to utter, 
Sulphur means tea, and brimstone bread and butter. 

Well, he received me, and (my sulphur sip'd,) 
"Dear Sir," quoth I — " I'm nervous, sick, and hip'd, 
" Besides have frightful dreams, and truth to speak, 
■* Scarce eat a chicken's pinion in a week. 
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Flax. What aileth thee brother ? 

Erlach. Scarce could I refrain from flourilhing my rattan 
about his ears. , 

flax. Of whom art thou fpeaking? 

fcrlach. Of themoft accompliuVd Vifcount de. Maillac, my 
rafcally brother-in-law. 

Flax, {astonished.) Thy brother-in-law ! 
Erlach. The wretch has the honor to be Emma's brother, 
and is alhamed of his poor mother : juft now, with his ufual 
impertinence, lie fkipp'd thro' the garden gate, when Madame 
Moreau percciv'dhim, fhe cried aloud, my fon ! h was a voice,, 
that might have melted flint, die puppy itarted, and {eem'd 
alarmed, but impudence would not leave him in the lurch, 
he fnumed, the lady ismiftaken — we (Wder'd and explained 
to him, every one in his way, how the matter ttood, Emma 
called him brother, and I a fwindler,. meanwhile, the agitated 
mother with uplifted hands, iecm'd anxioufly expecting a filial. 
token, to fly into his arms ;. it was truly ever my will, mutter- 
ed the wretch, to be allied to the Haxland family, but if this 

be the only alternative And fo he fltruggM his iiioulders, 

folded himfelf like a fnake, and darted out of the pate : I 
called after him, fellow, among all the fpecies offalfe fhame 
the moll attrocious is, to be aihamed of ones poor parents, be- 
caufc one wants die refolution, to brave the mifuable raillery 
ef a few courtly mendicants. 

Flax. My poor fifter ! where is flie ? 

Erlach. The girls are endeavoring to dry her tears, here 
{he comes, behold, how quickly a mother's affliction bleachqs, 
the cheeks. 

SCENE XI. 2.1adame Moreau, Hugel, MiniTa, Emma,. 

and the former, 
flax [meeting her) My good filler ! 

Mcreju. I befeech thee brother, do not mention him, let no 
one name him more ; you could not bu& condemn him, and 
his mother could not attempt his defence. He is far gone in- 
deed, when maternal affection mult be filent ! Ah ! had he di- 
ed in the cradle, I might have exclaimed, death has ioLb'd me 
cf a lovely boy ! 

Emma, (carrejpng her) You have yet two children. 
fr create. The loft child is always the meft lamented. 
Flax. We muft not expect cloudlefs days ! 
Moreau. Forgive me, I will not murmur ; God has been to- 
ttay fo indulgent to me ! Ah what was I, but a few hours pa ft * 
Come to my arms, my deareft children ! (Jhe embraces Lrlucb 
and L??wia y and drops her head on her dannltirs bofan) 
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ErlacL I pledge you 1117 hand, mother, I will re-inftate you 
the boy ! 

Mrs. Flax. What is it I fee ? our woman-hater converted ? 
Minna. Thefe Hidden convertites are not always the moft fc* 

cure. 

Erlach. Mifs Wifdom, learn from me, that from all pio verbs 
and fayings, love is ever excepted. 

Minna. But after having fo often vowed eternal hatred to 
the fex. 

Huge/. To the fex, but not to angels 

Erlach. Well faid, my good coz. 

Minna, (to Hugil) Sweet Sir, it is written, you muft have 
only eyes for me :— if this applies to the green bridal fapling, 
what muft not one expect from the mature feafon'd wedding 
tree ?— Take my father as an example— he is no longer a young- 
fter, has been three years married, and behold how his .eyes 
dwell enamoured on my mother ! 

Flax, Emulate her example, (he has to-day made me the 
happieft of men ! Rejoice, Erlach, we remove into the coun- 
try. 

Erlach. Amen. 

Mrs. Flax. Thank him, my dear Flaxland* 

Erlach. Hu(h !— do not betray me. 

Flax. A friend thanks not with words. 

Erlach. Cheerly my hearts !— here is a happy group— an 
angel would not blufh to defcend among us — your ears have 
been regaled this morning with many a ditty— now, to pleafe 
me, you mod all join in the fbng— ftrike up muficians— joy 1 
planet of paradife !— Elyiium's child ! 

The mujic behind tre fcenes, plays Schiller s Ode tojoy, Flaxland 
takes his wife under the right, and his Sifter under the left arm, 
oinedon oriejidehy Erlach and Emma> and §n the other, by Min- 
1.1 and Hugel.—Thus encircled they fing : 
Ye, who in life's lottery blcft, 
Where friendihip, kindred fouls unites ; 
Ye of endearing wives poffeft, 
Hymen, to this feaft invites ! 
The curtain drofs y and the founds die gr a dually away. 
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PREFACE. 



\ T 

< X HE Plot of this Comedy, as far as re- 

^ gards Rivers's visit to Modish and Mrs. Ormand, 
^ was taken from the Novel of Sidney Bicjdulph ; Mr. 
^ Sheridan had already borrowed the same incident 
from the same source, and employed it (though in 
a different manner) in the " School for Scandal." 






The " East Indian" was admirably well afted 
from beginning to end, particularly the part of 
Rivers by Mr. Kemble; nothing was overcharg- 
ed, nothing under-afted. Indeed, to call his per- 
formance afting) is doing it injustice : It was na- 
ture throughout. 

This Comedy was written before I was sixteen. 
It was performed last season for the benefits of Mrs. 
Jordon and Mrs. Powell, and, in consequence of 
the *pprobation*with which it was received, was 
brought forward again in- last December. It was 
again received with applause, for which I thank 
the public;^ the succeeding representations did not 
prove att?a&ive, for which I here make my ac- 
knowledgements to Mr. Sheridan, who blocked up 
my road y mounted on his great tragic war-horse 
Pizarro, and trampled my humble pad-nag of a 
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Comedy under foot without the least compunQi- 
pn. My readers must decide, whether my Play 
merited so transient an existence; it is unnecessary 
\p say , that I am quite of the contrary opinion. 

M. G. LEWIS, 

Jan. 14, 1800^ 
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N life's gay spring, while yet the careless hours 
Dance light on blooming beds of early flowers, 
Ere knowledge of the world has taught the mind 
To sorrow for itself and shun mankind, 
In tweet vain dreams still fancy bids the boy 
Doat on fair prospects of ideal joy ; 
Life's choicest fruits then court his eager hand ; 
Each eye is gentle, and each voice is bland ; 
False friendship prompts no sigh, and draws no tear, 
And love seems scarce more heauteous, than sincere 1 

Ere sixteen years had wing'd their wanton flight. 
While yet his head was young, and heart was light, 
Our author plaan'd these scenes ; and while he drew, 
How bright each color seem'd, each line how true. 
Gods ! with what rapture every speech he spoke ! 
Gods ! how he chuckled as he penn'd each joke! 
And when at length his ravish'd eyes survey 
That wondrous work complete — a Five Aft p T ay, 
His youthful heart how self applauses swell f 
— *« It isn't perfeft, but its vastly well !" — 

Since then, jp/ith many a pang, our Bard has bought 
More just decision, and less partial thought; 
Kind vanity no longer blinds his sight, 
His fillet falls, and lets in odious light. 
Time bids the darling work its leaves expand, 
Each flower Parnassian withers in his hand ; 
Stern judgment every latent fault dctcfts, 
And all its fancied beauties preve defefts. 

Yet, for she thinks some scenes possess an art 
To please the fancy and to melt the heart, 
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Thalia bids his play to-night appear, 
Thalia call'd in Heaven, but Jordon here.* 

So frail his' hope, so weak he thinks his cause, 

Our author says he dares not ask applause ; 

He only bogs, that with indulgence new, 

You'll hear him patiently and hear him through : 

Then, if his piece proves worthless, never sham it ; 

But damn it, gentle friends-^-Oh ! damn it! damn, it! 

• 

The Comedy a*s first performed fir the benefit of Mrs. Jordan. 
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act i. 

SCENE J. — A Room in an Hotel. 
Wai singh Art is seated by a table ; Robert waiting. 

Waisingham. 

JLJzauchamp, say you ? 

Rob. I think, that's the gentleman's name, Sir. 

WaL Show him up — [Exit Robert.'] — I'am glad that he's, re- 
turned to England ; for, though a young man, and a gay man, 
Beauchamp is among the few whom I esteem. 

Enter Beauchamp* 
My dear Ned I 

Beau. Mr. Walainghaui! — This pleasure is quite unexpe&ed; 
but where have you been concealed these hundred years ? I was 
afraid, that Cynthia wearied of her Endymion had pitched upon 
you for his successor, and believed you at this moment an inhabi- 
tant of the moon. 

Wal. No, no, my young friend ; the goddess has too much 
taste to select such an old weather-beaten fellow for a Cecisbeo. 
But if you seriously ask, what I've been doing for these last three 
years, you must know^^kve been fool-huntidg* 

Beau. Fool-hunting T 

Wal. Yes, being of an adust cynical constitution, infinite laugh- 
ter is absolutely necessary for my health ; for this purpose xaf 
physician prescribed me a course of fools, and truly I've reaped 
great benefit from his advice. 
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Beau. Why then leave Great Britain ? Heaven knows, a scaN 
city hf fools is not one of our wants I 

Wal. True ; but the growth of English absurdity for the year 
'95 not being to my taste, I determined to change my fools, as 
other invalids chxnge the air ; but after all I must give the pre- 
ference to the folly of my own country. 

Beau. Your own country is very much obliged to you ; but 
since this is your taste, iNe a superb feast for you in Lord 
Listless. 

Wal. What, your uncle ? 

Beau. No ; to my sorrow he sleeps" ^ith his fore-fathers, while 
my noble cousin possesses his title and estate andj what is worst, 
has me entirely in his power* 

Wal. How so T 

Beau* 'Tis a tedious story ; out the short of it is, ihat when I 
married, my generous uncle discharged my debts to the tune of 
£•3000 : unluckily he neglected to destroy my acknowledge- 
ment, which falling into his sou's hands, the present Earl wisely 
keeps it, and calls himself my sole creditor. Discharge it for 
som6 time I cannot ; but, however, unless we disagree, he will 
not press me for immediate payment. 

Wal. Well, well, and even if he should, we'll find means to sa- 
tisfy him ; and so away with that gloomy face, dear Ned ! As 
soon as I saw you, I guessed that something was wrong ; but 
I'm glad 'twas nothing more than a pecuniary difficulty. 

Bsau. Would to Heaven, it were I 

Wal. Hey? why what other cause-i— * 

Beau. Oh ! Mr. Whlsingham, how shall t tell you. •■ . . . 

Wal. Out with it ! 

Beau. That I have been. . . . . That I still am a villain !! 

Wal. I don't believe one word of it : he, who dares own that 
he has been a villain, must needs already J^rve ceased to be one. 

Beau. Hear me then, and judge for yourself — You knew well 
the character of the woman, to whose fate, while I was still a 
stripling, accident not affection united mine. 

Wal. Yes, and a miserable life she led you ! 

Beau. Jealous without love, profuse without generosity, neg- 
ligent in her dres^ violent in her temper, coarse in her manncrsy 
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fcith no virtue but that one which she oMred to constitution* 
not to principle, during three years she rendered my home an helL 
My patience was at length exhausted ; I made over to her the 
remnants of an estate which her extravagance had ruined, bade 
this domestic fiend an eternal farewell, and sailed, under the as- 
sumed name of Dorimant, to India. 

WaL I see no harm as yet. Lived with her three years ? I 
wouldn't have lived with her three days. .... No ! not to have 
buried her on the fourth. 

Beau, Soon after my arrival, it was my chance to save th£ 
life of the famous Mortimer, who. . • ; 

WaL The Nabob, whose immense wealth* . . • • 

Beau, The same. This procured me admission to his house* 
where I saw his daughter : She was lovely" and grateful to me 
for the preservation of her father's life ; opportunities of seeing 
each other were frequent, and in an unguarded moment. .... yet 
heaven can witness to my intentions !. . , ; • irt ah unguarded mo- 
ment ! I —I was a villain ! 

WaL (shaking bis bead* J— Little better^ I must say ! 

Bean. Her weakness and my perfidy Were Soon discovered; 
Marry her, I could not ; her father's wrath tvas dreadful ; she 
sought a refuge from it in my arms, and fled with me from India; 

WaL From India, and from her father ? Young man ! Young 
man I And what says your wife to all this ? 

Beau Soon after our separation, I find that she went abroad^ 

nor has she been heard of for hear two years either by her banker* 

or her friet.ds. Report says, that she is dead : If so, my hand is 

* Zornyda's ; and in the mean while she resides with my cousin, 

Lady Clara Modish. 

Wcl. Lady Clara I And how the devil earned to receive her? 

Beau. The Devil made her, the great Devil of all ! Money, 
man, darling money! Her Ladyship h ad been extravagant, and 
lo I paid a gaming debt or two for her : besides this, the appear- 
ance of protecting a friendless orphan flatters that ostentatious 
sensibility, which it is her passion to display on every occasion. 

WaL But does she know the history of her protegee ? 

Beau. I was compelled to trust her with it under a promise of 
profound secrecy. 

8 
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WaL And how has she kept her promise ? 

Beau. Why really extremely well, considering she's a woman 
of fashion. She only confided it to her most intimate friends,- 
who told it again to all their particular acquaintance, who repeat- 
ed to every creature they knew ; and now the whole town is in- 
formed of the whole transaction. 

WaL And you really have the heart to present this poor young 
creature to the world in a light so despicable ? ., 

Beau. Spare your reproaches, my dear, Sir, they have already 
been made by a very able advocate. You remember Modish's 
sister, Emily ? 

WaL Young Ormand's widow — A charming creature ! 

Beau. She is interested about Zorayda, and has frequently 
written, to me on this subject. Her remonstrances have carried 
with them conviction, and I am resolved to wait on her this 
morning to entreat her protection for Zorayda : and, should she 
grant it, to engage, cruel as it will be to the feelings of us both,. 
no more to visit my love, till I can offer her my hand and for- 
tune. 

WaL A very good resolution too r I long to see your goddess. 

Beau, Come then to Lady Clara's, and behold the fictitious 
charms of modish beauty effaced by the native graces, the en- 
chanting simplicity of my artless, my bewitching Zorayda ! But 
as this is but weak attraction for a satyrist, if you still exclaim^ 
*' Thou, Folly, art my goddess !" I can promise you some diver- 
sion in your own way ; for Lady Clara's table is seldom unsup- 
plied with a plentiful banquet of fools. • 

WaL Every table in town may be supplied with that article at a 
very small expence, I doubt not ; for, after all my peregrinations 
in quest of folly, I am decided, that no country abounds more with 
that luxury than little England ; .where absurdities spring as 
kindly as mushrooms upon dunghills, and you can't turn a corner 
without starting a fool ! [Exeunt. 

SCENE II — Lady Clara's. 

Enter Mrs. Tiffany and Slip-slop. 

Mrs.Tif. No really, Mrs. Slip-slop,- I can't stay a moment 
longer, and I'm sure hcY La'ship will find the dress quite the* 
thing. 
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Shp, Can't you confer your departure for one quarter of an hour, 
Mrs. Tiffany ? My Lady 11 be mightily aspirated, if you go 
without seeing her. 

Mrs. Tiff, (ringing the bell.) Quite impossible ! There's 
Lady Tawdry, Lady Tick, Miss Flash, and Lady Rachel Round* 
about all waiting for me at this very moment. 
"» 

Enter John. 

My chariot and servants, if you please, Sir.—* [Exit John.] 
— Good morning, Mrs. Slip-slop. > [Exit. 

Mrs. Slip. My chariot and servants ! — Lud ! Lud ! — how I 
detest and extricate that conceited trollop ! She affects to con- 
temnify me too, and why ? Sure my figure and indication an't 
anterior to hers ; and as to birth, I hope my contraction's are as 
extinguished as Mrs. Tiffany's, or truly I should be sorry for it ! 

Enter Zorayda. 

Zor; Is the mantau-maker gone, Mrs. Slip-slop? 

Mrs. Slip. Yes ;■ but left this note for you, Miss. (Zorayda 
reads,) Superscribed, I see, to Miss Mandeville, though she 
knows well enough that's only a consumed name* Now do tell 
me, dear Miss, what is your right one ? What is your real abo- 
mination ? 

Zor. Impertinent questions, Mrs* Slip-slop. 

Mrs. Slip. Oh ! but if you'll only tell me, I'll be so secret 

Zor. Of that I'm certain, Mrs. Slip-slop; for I well bttieve— - 

Thou wilt not utter what thou dost not know, 
And so far will I trust thoe, gentle Slip-slop ! 

Mrs. Slip. So far, indeed I 
Zor. Not a jot farther. 

Enter John. 

John. Lord Listless. [Exit. 

Mrs. Slip, (aside.) Miss keeps her secret as close as if 
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•twere a scheme she had prevented for paying off the natural debt^ 

and was frightful that somebody would embellish her ideras. 

[Ejc/t. 

Enter Lord Listless. 

Lord List* Quite alone, Miss Mandeville I Where's Clara.? 

Zor. Still at breakfast in her dressing-room* She slept ill, and 
left her bed late this rooming. 

Lord List. She was quite in the right: for my part I wonder 
why people leave their beds at all, for they only contrive to bore 
themselves and their acquaintance. Now I've some thoughts of 
going to bed one of these nights, and never getting up again. 

Zor. Oh I pray, my Lord, put that scheme into execution, for 
the benefit of your friends as well as yourself. 

Lord List* Yes, 'twould certainly take, for people imitate every 
thing I do so ridiculously, that *pon my soul I'm bored to death 
with them.; but, to say the truth* I'm bored with every thing 
and every body, 

Zor* I should be sorry to increase your -ennui, and so wish 
you good morning. 

Lord List. No, no; stay, pray stay; for there's nothing I 
like so much as the company of Ladies. 

Zor. (drawing away ber band.) I'm sorry that I can't return, 
the compliment ; but there's nothing I like so little as the com- 
pany of Lords! 

I^ora* £'<#• Vmph I Pert enough, *pon my soul ! 

Enter Lady Clara. 

Lord Lists Morning, Clara • You look frightful to-day. 

Lady Clara* Do I ? I dare say I do ; for my nerves are in such 
a state !—rOh I and then I had such a dream Ur-Only conceive • 
Me thought my favorite little Pug, Fidelio, had fallen into the 
Serpentine; I saw him struggling) heard him barking, and 
awoke in an agony of tears { 

Zor. pxquisite sensibility ! 

Lady Clary, Ha, Beauchampl 

Enter Beaucbamp and Walsingham. 
Beau. Let me present a friend to you, Lady Clara, whose ab- 
sence from England you'ye heard me frequently lamenw~Mr« 
Wajsinghanu 
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Lady Clara* Your friends are always welcome here for your* 
sake ; but Mr. Walsingham will be welcome for his own. 

Wal. Your Lify&tyf dots iyz honor .-—(aside to Beaucbamp) 
Is she a fool too ? 

Beau. None of the wisest I promise you.— Miss Mandeville, 
Mr. Walsingham. (Zorayda curtesies,) 

Wal. Mandeville ? I've known several of that name. Who— r 

Lady Clara* (laughing.) Yes ; but not j>f Miss Mandeville's 
family, I take it. Were they, Zorayda? 

Beau, (aside to Walsingham.) Hush! Mandeville's an assu* 
nied name. 

Wal. Oh J the devil ! Why didn't yon tell me so before ? 

Beau. But, Lady Clara, I've another friend to introduce. 

Lady Clara. I shall be very . . . . (turning round; then with 
Mifferenct )~Qh i you wretch ! my husband ! 

Zor. (aside to Beaucbamp.) You couldn't have introduced a 
greater stranger. ^ 

Enter Modish. 

Mod. Mr. Walsingham, I rejoice to see you. Just returned, 
I suppose ?— You rested well, I hope, Lady Clara ? (carelessly.) 

Lady Clara; perfe&ly; never passed a quieter night in my 
life. 

[John delivers a Letter to Modish, and goes off.'] 

Mod. (Opens, and then throws it on the table.) Rivers. 

Wal. I beg I mayn't prevent 

Mod. Oh ! It's from a poor relation ; 'twill keep. — Beau-, 
champ, were you at Lady Sparkle's last night? 

Beau. Yes : and fcuud it very fashionable, and very dull. 

Lady Qlara. Oh i the terms are now synonimous. 

Mod. Quite ; for since everything that's fashionable is insipid, 
in mere justice every thing that's insipid must be fashionable ! 

Wal. Indeed i is this really so my .Lord ? 

Lord L^t . Matter of faft, Sir, 'pon my soul ! insipidity is 
itow the very criterion of fashion. A man of ton should never 
dance but when he's not wanted, or sing but when nobody wishes 
to hear him. He should yawn at a comedy, laugh at a tragedy, 
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cry u datnn'd bom" at both,* tread upon his neighbor's toes, hunt 
with a tooth-pick in his mouth, see women tumble down stairs 
without trying to stop them, and, in order to be perfectly fash- 
ionable, should make him«elf completely disagreeable! 

Zor* Bless me ! how admirably your Lordship's practice exem- 
plifies your theory? 
. Lord List. Oh ! you flatter me. 

Zor. No really ; I do you but justice when I protest that I 
never saw any thing half so fashionable or insipid as your Lord- 
ship. 

Wal. Nor I, upon my honor ! 

Lord List. 'Pon my soul you're too obliging ! too obliging ! 
'pon my soul ! 

Lady Clara. Hark ! A knock ! 

Zor. (looking from tbe window. J Now Heaven preserve my 
hearing! 'tis Miss Chatterall. 

Lady Clara. I'm glad of it, she always talks scandal, and scan- 
dal is the best thing in the wor|4 for the nerves. 

Lord List. And she talks incessantly, which saves one the 
trouble of an answer. 

Zor, But she is so malicious ! 

Lady Clara. She cheats horribly at play 5 

Mod. She's disagreeable and affected. 

Lord List. She's a bpre« 

Beau. She's deceitful. 

Lady Clara. She's abominable. . . . 

Enter Miss Chatterall. 

Lady Clara. My dear creature, I'm so charmed to see you ! 
We've not met this age I 

Miss Chat. Oh, Lady Clara ! such a, dreadful thing has hap- 
pened to me I I've been so shocked, and so quizzeH^nd all that ! 

Lady Clara. You alarm me ! 

Miss Chat. You must know, as I came along, another carriage 
got entangled with mine. ■ A mob soon collected round us, and 
out of pure good nature and condescension, I thought I'd enter- 
tain them with a little graceful terror. 

Lady Clara* How kind ! 
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Miss Chat. Wasn't it?— So, on this,' I screamed in' tfc£mbst 
delightful way imaginable, practised my new Parisot attitudes, 
and threw myself into my very best convulsions. 

Mod. And, I warrant, the spectators burst into tears? 

Miss Cbat. No truly, they burst out a laughing ! 

AIL Oh, shameful I 

Miss Cbat. Wasn't it !— I declare I was just like Orphy, the 
old fiddler, playing to the stocks and stones ! the more I squalled 
the more they laughed ; and at last they made me so angry that 
I vowed never to gqjnto fits again, except in the very best com- 
pany*. 

WaU And a mighty proper resolution too ! 

Miss Cbat. Wasn't it ?— 4>ut, Modish, what provoked me 
most was your uncle ; that great gawky creature, General Trun- 
cheon. He never offered to help me the least bit. And then 
he ha-ha-hae'd, and he-he-he 'd, and all that so, you've no idea ! 
—-How shocking 1 wasn't it ? 

Mod. Oh I you know my uncle's a blockhead ; he's supposed 
to have the greatest body and least wit of any man in London. 

Zor. That follows of course : I've observed that in lofty houses 
the upper apartments are always the worst furnished. 

Miss Cbat. Very well, Miss Mandeville ; extremely well in- 
deed ! — (aside J I'M remember that, and sport it for my own- 
But, Lord ! I must be gone, or Lady Cogwell will be out, and I 
wouldn't miss seeing her for the world. 

Lady Clara. Lady Cogwell ! I thought she was your aversion ! 

Miss Cbat. Oh dear, so she is ; but last night Mrs. Punt, 
playing with her at whist, found the ace of diamonds hid in her 
muff; so I'm going to comfort, and console, and vex, and teaze 
her ; and all that you know. Modish, lead me to my carriage. 
You won't go with me, Miss Mandeville ? 

Zor. No ; I'm not in a vexing, teazing, and all that humor 
this morning* But are you sure of the truth of this story \ 

Miss Cbat. Sure of it ? Why Mrs. Blab-all told it me, and I 
believe all she says to be gospel, for she has talked scandal to me 
every ^orning for this year and a half past, and in all that time 
never told the least bit of a lye. How kind of her ! wasn't it ? 

Lady Clara. Are you going, Mrs. Walsingham ? we dine at 
»t home ; if you can put up with a family dinner— (be lwvs y and 
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txit with Beautbamp. J— You'll be With me in the evening, Mis* 
Cbatterail. 

J//w Chat. Oh ! without fail, and I hope by that time to have 
collected authentic information concerning two elopements, four 
young men mined at play, nine ladies of quality taken tripping 
with their footmen, and one who died of a co f .J which she caught 
in going to church. How comical ! Wasn't it ? Come, Mo- 
dish ! [Exit with Modish, 

Lord List. Pray Clara, . * • What was I going to, . . . Oh 1 
Where does Mrs. Ormand live ? * 

Lady Clara. I protest I've forgotten, but the porter can tell 
you. May I ask, why you enquire ? 

Lord List. I've no sort of objection to your asking the questi- 
on, provided you've have none to my not answering it. Good 
morning; we shall meet at dinner; or perhaps not till to-morrow; 
or perhaps not this month j it doesn't signify, you know, if we 
never meet at all. 

Lady Clara. Oh t not in the !cast**-Good morning. 

[Exit Lord Listless* 

Zor. I see Mr. Modishreturning £ shall I stay, or leave you to 
your usual discussions ? perhaps my presence may prevent. . . • 

Lady Clara. Oh ! child, don't mind me* : these little matri- 
monial rubs are excellent for the vapours, and Modish is never so 
entertaining as wheu I've put him out of temper, 

Zor. I'm sure then he's entertaining very often, but I cannot 
admire your mode of making hint so; and for my own part I verily 
think that were I to live a thousand years, I could never succeed 
in extracting amusement from my husband's uneasiness, or find 
pleasure in being the torment of a man, whom I had sworn be- 
fore the'altaa»o love and to obey I , [Exit. 

Enter Modish. 

Ladj Clara, fburnlning an Italian air, opens Modisb's letter 
tbougbtlessly. )'— -Lud ! what am I doing ! Beg your pardon, Mo- 
dish, I've not read ten Words upon my honor. 

Mod. 'Twasof no consequence. ♦ 

Lady Clara. Oh ! it might have been from a lady, and I've 
no wish to pry into your secrets. 
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Mod. Tliis letter comes from a relation, who after dissipating 
his fortune here went to India some eighteen years ago— Let me 
see what he says — " My dear cousin will be surprised to find that 
a man still exists, whom I doubt not he has long numbered with the 
dead : Still more wrll it surprise you to know, that soon after my 
arrival in India, my union with a rich widow at once cleared 
me of debt, and placed me in a state of opulence." 

Lady Clara. Opulence? This grows interesting. 

Mod. " On my wife's death I realized my fortune, determin- 
ed to share it with you, my dear George." 

Lady Clarai The worthy man I Who waits ? Send Slip-slop to 
me. — I'll have a chamber prepared this instant* * 

Mod. " But fate was not yet weary of persecuting me ; the 
vessel in which I had embarked my wealth Was shipwrecked, and 
I regained the English shore, poor as I left it." 

Lady Clara. Then the money's lost. 

Enter Slip-sloi^ 

Slip. Did your La'ship. . 

Lady Clara. It doesn't signify, Slip-slop. [tixit Siip-slojte 

Mod* " To you then, my dear George, I must apply for as- 
sistance, and soon after receiving this you may expect a visit fronv 
your affe&ionate cousin and friend, William Rivers. 

Lady Clara. How unlucky 1 This money would have been so 
seasonable— 

Afod. Seasonable, madam ? Say, necessary, absolutely neces- 
sary ; and what has made it so ? Your dissipation, your extrava- 
gance, your— 

Lady Clara Oh ! mcfcv, dear Modish, mercy Ij Moderate 
your tone, 1 beg ; consider my nerves. 

Mod. My manner, madani, may be moderate, but the mat- 
ter must be harsh. 

Lady Clara. Oh! Sir, let bat your voice be gentle, and as to 
the matter of what you say, I shan't niind it a straw. 

Mod.^N\\A\ I say, Mad*m, you: never do miud. 

Lady Clara. True, Sir ; I never do. ' - 

Mod. Madam* Madatn, I must say, and I will say— 
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Lady Clara. Say, Sir? Lord, couldn't you sing ? 'Twould be 
much more agreeable. 

Mod. Zounds, Madam, I'm serious, and well I may be so» 
My afFdiis are so embarassed that I expect an execution in the 
house every day, and but one way remains of preventing it. You 
must give up your diamonds, I'll procure yon paste instead ; and as 
you are known to possess real jewels, nobody will suspect those 
you wear to be false. 

Lady Clara. Well, Sir, I'll only mention one circumstance, 
and then if you still wish it, the diamond? are at your disposal* 

Mod. (aside J— So readily ? I'm amazed !— .Well, my dear 
Lady Clara, and this circumstance is— 

Lady Clara. Simply this. About three months ago I sold the 
real jewels, and those now in my possesion are the paste.* 

Mod. (violently) — Confusion ! Fire, and Furies ! 
Lady Clara. Don't swear, Sir ! 

Mod. Zounds ! Madam, I must and will swear, and I must 
and will tell you once for all— • 

Enter John. 

John. Mr. Rivers. [Exit* 

Med. He has nicked the time : I never felt less charitably dis- 
posed in my life. — (Throws himself into a chair, his back turned 
to Lady Clara y who sits in an indolent posture % humming to herself. 

Enter Rivers* 

Riv. It is with diffidence, Sir, that I venture.— 

Lady Clara. Oh! Heavens ! A black scratch ! Drops ! drops, 

or I shall faint ! — (Modish rings.)— 

Riv. I fear, Madam, I have by soma means occasioned an 

alarm, which— 

Enter Slip-slop (with drops.) 

Lady Clara. Quick ! quick ! or I expire, (after taking a sine!* 
ling-bottle. )— Slip-Slop, tell the man, 1 beg his pardon, but I've 
always had a particular aversion to black scratches. 



* This was related to me as an anecdote. 
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Slip, (to Rivers)— Sir, ray Lady hopes you'll accuse her, but a 
black scratch always was her particular diversion. 

Riv. I'm sorry to have offended, but 'tis the lot of misfortune 
to offend in every thing I 

Mod. I — I think, Mr. Rivers, I've heard my father speak of 
you, but as to what he said, I really don't remember a syllable. 

Riv. I fear, if you did it could not prejudice you in my favor ; 
yet as my conduct was only imprudent, never dishonorable, your 
father's friendship was mine to the last. 

Mod. Very possible ; I don't dispute it. 

Riv. Were lie alive, I should not want a ftiend ! Let me, 
however, rejoice in his son's affluence. Your numerous retinue* 
your splendid mansion, prove that you've the ability to serve me*, 
and your inclination I cannot daubt. 

Mod. Why really — Hem !— Appearances are frequently de- 
ceitful and — and to say the truth— Pray, what may your plans be? 

Riv. They rest on you — As all hopes of independence are fU 
nally destroyed, I must rely on your good offices to obtain for me 
some small place, and being so near a relation, I think, 1 have* 
some claim to your exertions* 

Mod. Claim— Oh ! yes— certainly a chira— but really places 
are so difficult to obtain— 

Lady Clara, Difficult ! I tried the other day without success 
to get my footman in the custom-house ; so riothing.can be done- 
for you in that way. 

Mod: However, Sir, I'H lopk about me, and if any thing cc-. 
curs will let you know. Good morning. 

Riv. In the mean fcime may I without offence mention to you 
my distressed situation ? 'Hie gripirg hand of poverty presses 
hard upon me : I have no other support, have no one to look to 
but yourself. — Oh ! George, Geoi»g€:, yoa once loved me ! Often 
have I carried you in my arms, often has my hard supplied 
you with money when a boy, and in all your little distresses 
it was from my partiality that you sought assistance! Let these 
reolledlions, let the recollection of your excellent father plead 
for me, when I mention — that-*-that a trifling pecuniary aid 
will be of most essential service. 

Mod. (with emotion^ aside to Lady Clara) PIU— I'll give 
him a ten pound note, and seqej him away., 
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Lady Clara. Teg pounds? Heaven*! Modish I don't be so ex 
travagant. 

Mod. Your Ladyship is always otconomical, when charity is in 
the case ! 

Lady Ciata. (with a sneer. )0\\ ! Sir, you're partial to me ! 

Mod. If I am, dam'me ! — (resuming bis cold manner. J I'm 
very sorry, Mr. Rivers, it's out of my power to assist you at 
present, but if J»bear of any thing to suit you, I'll let you know, 
Good morning. 

Riv. But Sir— 

Mad* I'll move heaven and earth to serve you. Good morn* 

ing- 

Riv. But Sir, if you don't know where I live, how can you 
inform me of your success. 

Mod. Oh { true ! where shall I send ? 

JRiv. (hesitating)— I am ashamed to name such a miserable— I 
*«-I lodge at the Three Blue Posts, in Little Britain 

Lady Clara. Oh ! Shocking ! Is it possible that any body 
can live at the Three IJlue Posts ? 

Mrs Slip. Oh! dear no, *my Lady ; it an't possible. 

Riv. Before I go, Sir, letnie ask whether your sister Emily 
is still living. 

Lady Clara* Oh ! yes, But she can't assist you, so it's useless 
M Wtyiwg to her* However, my porter can give you her direction, 

^ ■ • • Bivn Is she then in distress I 1*11 hasten to her, and though 
shei may not give me reJief for my wants, with her I may at 
least find sympathy foi my woes, a sentiment which I have vainly 
sought for in the Palaces .of the Great,*— (With stifled anger) 
Good morning, Sir. 

Mod. Your servant. 

Riv. (aside*) So fades my hope ! On how sandy a foundation 
do they build, who place their reliance on the fuendship of afflu- 
ence 1 [Exit, 

Lady Clara* So, he's gone at last* 

Ms. Slip. And truly I'm glad of it 1 No wonder your La'- 
ship was so flusterated at seeing him ; lor when I first saw his 
odorous black scratch, 1 protest it threw me into such a constella* 
tion, that I thought I should have conspired Upon the spot I. 
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Lady Clara. Poor Slip- slop ! Order the carriage to the door, 

[Exit. Slip-slop* 

Mod. Before you go, Madam, I must say— 

Lady Clara, My dear Mr. Modish, say not another word on 
the subject, since on one point I am decided ; that whenever we 
are of different opinions, you must be wrong, and I must be 
right. Good morning. / [Exit. 

Mod. I've gained much by this conference I bachelors ! Ba- 
chelors ! Tye yourself up in the noose of hemp, rather than the # 
noose of matrimony. The pain of the former is never felt after 
a few minutes ; but the knot of the latter grows tighter every 
hour during years, and is at last only loosened by death or in. 
famy. [Exit* 



ACT II. 

Zorayda's Apartment — She is discovered folding « Letter. 

ZORAYDA. 

X is done ! Yes Beaurhamp, we part, and for ever J 
Yes, tell you so myself—No, no ! I cannot I That paiiaful task, 
I trust, this letter will, induce Mrs. Ormand to undertake. 
What ? Beauchamp's mistress ? The mistress of a married man \ 
Break, fond heart, break, but support such shame no longer ! 
Hark !— he comes \~-( concealing the letter. J— 

Enter Beauch amp. 

Beau. Zorayda !— -How, in tears my love ! 

Zor. (assuming gaiety ) —Heed them not !-— A mere trifle*-* 
My grief is already forgotten. 

Beau. Indeed ? Had your grief then so slight a cause. 

Zor. Ah 1 while remorse and shame dwell here, can my 
cause for grief ever be slight ! 

Beau. Yet methinks in public your manner— 

Zor. Is gay, is forced, is agonizing! Loth am I that the world 
ihoold see that I suffer, Since 'twas from you my sufferings sprung; 
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but believe me, Beauchamp, the smiles which play on my check 
in public are to my heart as moon-beams falling on some rock of 
ice ; they shine, but warm not i 

Beau. Dearest Zoravda ' — 

Zor. Edward ! Edward ! Oh I where is my father ? perhaps 
no\/ stretched on the bed of sickness, calling on Zorayda tor 
those offices which a daughter alone can perform ; and woe "13 
me ! calling in vain ! Perhaps— perhaps ere this cold in a fo- 
reign grave, where his heart has forgot at my name to burn with 
anger, or to glow with love, where Death has long since for- 
bidden his lips to call on me, or curse me J Yet if he still sboulc? 
ftve— . too surely, wretched Zorayda, he lives no longer for thee* 

Beau. Zorayda, would you drive me mad ? 

Zor. And still no letters from India ? Still no word from my 
father, or kind, or cruel ? Oh that I could but know he still ex- 
ists ! that I could but once more see the characters of his hand ; 
that I could but for one moment hear his voice, though in the 
sext I again heard it curse me ! 

Beau* Nay, be comforted ! A person just arrived from India, 
I trust, can give me some' tidings of Mr. Mortimer, and having 
discharged my errand here, I histen to him. You mentioned 
some trinkets which you wished to purchase ; these notes wil Ian- 
swer their price. And now, my love, farewell for the present * 
•when next we meet, I hope to bring good tidings. 

Zor. Heaven grant it ! but to whom go you ? 

Beau To, a poor relation of Modish'*, who applied to him for 
relief* 

Zor* And he departed ?-•-. 

Beau* Unrelieved. 

Zor. Alas ! Yet perhaps he was undeserving ? 

Beau. That I know not ; but trust me, Zorayda, I love not 
those, who weigh too nicely the transgressions of a sufferer : to- 
punish human errors is the province of Heaven ; to relieve hu- 
man wants is the duty of man i 

Zor. True, true, dear Edward! and therefore cannot you — 

Beau. You know, my means are circumscribed; what cash I 
could have spared, was already appropriated to your use. 

Zor* To mine ?— these notes ?--~<And w hither is he flow gone £ 
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Aran. To Mrs. Ormond's, whose noble heart would willingly 
relieve him, but whose means— 

Zor. And if she cannot — what must hedc? 

Beau. Starve, Zorayda! 

Zor. He shall not! — no, no, he shall not! Fellow him \ 
These notes-*— *ake them, take them all: haste to him with 
them : oh 1 haste, ere it be too late! Nay, oppose me not, dear 
fed ward; in this I must not be opposed. * 

Beau. Oppose you, Zorayda? be my own heart hardened > 
when I defeat the generosity of yours I I haste with your pre* 
sent to Mrs* Ormonde and at the same time I trust I shall ob- 
tain some tidings of Mr. Mortimer* * 

Zor. To Mrs. Ormond? Stay ! 1 will inclose the notes in this 
letter— (sealing itJ^JGWt it her ; it says— 

Beau. What, my love ? 

Zor. ~— (after a pause)— What J cannot!— Leave hie! Kay 
delay not I Leave me, I conjure you ! 

Beau. I obey ! fifoih, 

Zor. I cannot doubt that letter's effect! Mrs. Ormond 
will read my sad story with compassion, and stretch forth het 
hand to save from destruction a poor creature, whose guilt began, 
in ignorance, whose knowledge of that guilt, but for her, must 
end in despair! She will convince Beauchamp, that tls necessary 
we should part : then will I hasten back to India, hasten to ray 
dear, my cruel father : will throw me on his bosom, will cling 
round his knees, will clasp his hand till it dashes me on the 
ground, and then, if his feet trample me, will bathe them with 
my tears, kiss them and die ! [Exit* 

SCENE II. — Mrs. ORrtOND's.w_7£* JZreakfrst Table is set* 

Enter Mrs. Ormond, followed 6y Annk. 

Hfrs. Ortn. Nay, Anne, it must be so; I must part with him. 

Anne. Part with Frank ? how will you manage that, Madam ? 
Why, you'll never persuade him to go. 

Mrs. Orm. But he must ; lean no longer afford to keep 
him. 
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Anne. For that very reason, he'll stay, Madam. Oli ! Frank 
will never go, I'm certain. 

Mrs. Orm. Well, well, send him hither — [Exit Anne. Mrs* 
Ormond looking at a letter which she holds]—" will call this 
morning—Edward Beauchamp."— I hope, then, my lemonstran- 
ces have at length prevailed, and he sees his conduct to Zorayda 
in its propet light. Yet even then, how to persuade her to part 

from him— 

Enter Frank, places the 'Tea-urn on the Table, and is going* 

**«*■ 

Mrs. Orm. Stay, Frank ; I must speak with yoiu 

Frank. I wait your orders, madam. 

Mrs. Orm. I give them for the last time. 

Frank. Madam ! 

Mrs. Orm. It grieves me to say it, my good fellow, but we 
must part. 

Frank. Part, Madam !— -Part ! 

Mrs. Orm. Even so ; but be assured, Frank, I shall always 
feel grateful for your fidelity, and should my fortune ever change, 
you shall not be forgotten. — What is due to you ? — (taking 
out her purse.) 

Frank. And you really turn me away ? 

Mrs. Orm. Turn you away I No, but I'm constrained to dis- 
miss you. 

Frank. Dismiss me ?— Very well 1— -Do it !-—But I won't go ! 

Mrs. Ornu Nay, but Frank— 

Frank. And you can be cruel enough to turn me away ? In 
Mrs. Ormand's family have I lived forty years, man and boy, 
and now all of a sudden you turn me a-drift ! Ah 1 I see a fair 
face may hide a hard heart I 

Mrs. Otm. But hear me, my good fellow ! my circumstances 
demand retrenchment, and unable longer either to maintain or 
pay you — 

Frank. I don't wtnt to be paid ! I don't want to be maintain- 
ed ! I ask but to see you every morning, and be assured you are 
in health ; I ask but to see my young master grew up the 
image of his father ; carry him in my arms while he's a child,- 
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'and when Ws a man to die in his presence ! I ask but this, and . 
you refuse me ! Yet you cannot surely be so cruel ; you could 
never really mean to drive me away-*— (kneeling) — Dear good la- 
dy, comfort me, say you did this but to try me, say you never re* 
ally meant to part with your poor and faithful Frank 1 . 

Mt ?• Grm* .(affected, j Rise, rise, my good fellow !*— Yes } 
you shall remain with me ! Rather will I tndure any inconi 
venieirce, than pain a heart so feeling ! 

Frank* Inconvenience : God bless you, madairv, I sh*ll rather 
■relieve you than occasion any. I am yet strong and hearty ; I caii 
labor, can work my fingers to the bones in your service, and ra- 
ther than you or yours should want wherewithal to eat, Lord for- 
give me if 1 wouldn't consent to your eating me / [Exit. • 

Mrs. Orm. Noble heart l-^-l have heard servants called the 
plagues of life ; but never did I pass more delightful moments 
than while listening to the effusions of this honest fellow's grati- 
tude* 

Re-enter Fra"nk, followed by Mr. Rlvfcks. 

Frank. This way, Sir 1— A gentleman to wait on yon, madami 

[Exit* 

Rii. When I left England, Madam, you were so young that 
probably no trace remains in my cousin Emily's remembrance— 

Mrs. Orm. Is it possible ? Surelyj Sirj I now speak to Mr* 
Riverr. 

Riv. Even so; but if yon recclie£l my story as well as my 
features, I fear you are not prejudiced in my favor : my juvenile 
follies— 

Mrs. Orm., (eagerly.) £ir, my father loved you ; his friendi 
can never be judged harshly by ine* But pi ay inform me, I fear 
your exepedition to the East— 

Riv. The East, my dear Lady, was sufficiently kind ; but, on 
my return-, a tempest swept in one moment away the gains of 
eighteen painful years. 

Mrs. Orm. I feel for your disappointment ;^— but ere we pro- 
ved, may I not effer you some breakfast? I am rather an invil* 
lid, ar.d rose late, to-day » 
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Riv* Were it not an intrusion— 

Mrs. Orm. Introsion ? Oh ! my good Sir, to meet with 6i\% 
whom my father loved, and who loved my fattier, is to me a de- 
light so exquisite, and which now, alas I I enjoy so rarely !— -Nay* 
be seated ; I must not be denied. 

Riv. What a contrast ! [aside.]— I fear you wi'l think me 
impertinent^ yet I must hazard one enquiry. How comes it 
that your situation differs from your brother's so strangely ? 

Mrs. firm. Oh! at my first entrance into life, my establish- 
ment was not less splendid, but my husband's nature, generous and 
benevolent to excess, ultimately proved our ruin* He was com- 
pelled to part with hrs estate, and we retired to an humble re- 
treat, where my beloved Orm and expired. 
Riv. But still your jointure—* 

Mrs. Orm* Satisfied my husband's creditors, nor till I felt it$ 
could I believe, that so much pleasure could be purchased by a 
eacrifice so trifling. 

Riv. ( aside. J*— An angel, by Jupiter ! 
Mrs* Orm. This avowel must excuse my not offering you that 
assistance, which I should afford you most willingly ; but doubt- 
less on applying to my brother— 
Riv. I havt applied. 
Mrs* Orm* And the result was—" 
Riv. Coldiiess and scorn ! 

Mrs* Orm* Indeed ? Oh George !— Well, well, we will not 
despond * In my noveity, I have still some friends, I trust, both 
able and**illing to oblige me. To these will I recommend you, 
and till they succeed in serving you, take a lodging near mine ; 
my table shall be always open to you ; and as you may already 
have contracted some little debts, pray make use of this trifle to 
discharge them. If not sufficient, only say it, and the sum 
shaHTse increased. 

Riv. Madam ! — Cousin ! — Emrly U-^Nay, now my heart must 
burst 1 

Mrs* Orm. Let not such a trifle ! 

Riv. Forgive me !— Dearest Emily, forgive me ! Here—* 
take it, take it, and Heaven make you as happy with it as yon 
deserve to be—(givivgber a pocket-book.) 
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Mrs. Orm. How?-— Notes ? — and to a large amount £-~What 
can this mean ? 

Riv. It means, thai I deserve to be hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered, for giving one moment's uneasiness to such an heart. I am 
rich, Emily, rich — Yet I lye, for all that was mine is now yours. 

Mrs. Ortn. Amazement : Can this be real ? 

P.iv. A few hours shall convince you of its truth, nor can. 
you feel better pleased to be heiress of my riches, thau I feel at 
finding an heiress who- deserves them* But I must away*nd be- 
gin my preparations, for by six o'clock, you must be lodged in 
your own house, attended by your own servants, and ready to 
welcome me at your own table, 

Mrs. Ortn, But> dear, Sir, this great haste— 

Riv. Oh! hang delay ; whit I do> 1 do at 01.ee, and so fare* 
well for the present— f going, J 

Mrs, Ortn* But at least take back these notes ; their value— 

Riv. Is trifling when compared with that of your present I (A/j- 
sing :t,J : But never—no, while I have life never will I part 
with this note I I'll wear it next ray heart as a talisman, for you 
gave it when. you could full ill afford it, and gave it too from the 
noblest of motives, compassion for the d'tstrest, and resped for the 
memory of a. father \ * [Exit. 

Mrs, Ortn* This event so unexpected, so sudden — Now then I 
can look forward. Qnce- more without anxiety.— Oh ! from what 
a weight is my bosom relieved 5— William— my dear, my dar- 
ling William — Thy prospects are bright again U-While she 
clasps thee to her bosom, thy mother shaU tremble no more for 
thy future fate ; and want shall no longer compel her to restrain 
the openness of thy liberal hand, or btose the benevolence of thy 
kittle feeling heart* My faithful servants too-»~How I Lord. 
Listless ? 

Enter Lord Listless. 

Lord List, Even he. But you seem surprised at my visit 2 
when you know its purport, I think, my dear Mrs. Ormond, 
you'll not be sorry to see me. 

Mrs. Orm, (celdty.) Lady Clara, I suppose-*- 
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Lord List, No, Clara's quite out of the question j ih* 
thought's entirely my own 4 I'll assure you ; but don't let you? 
joy overpower you, 

Mrs, Qrm* My joy! 

Lord List* Yes \ for you roust know, rpy dear creature* !'«> 
IP love with you, 

Mrs, Qrm* You, my Lord ? You ? 
* Lord List, To distra&ion, 'ponmysoul! (carelessly. J 

Mrt, Qrm., I can scarcely credit my hearing. 

Lord List* And here I am fox the express purpose of making 
you proposals* 

Mrs, Orrn. I protest I'm so surprised— ~ 

Lord List, I've ordered my lawyer to draw up a handsome stt^ 
tlement \ and as these apartments are but La y La, you had bet- 
ter remove to my house immediately-***.!'* Flew, my carriage ^ 
Will you come I 

jj/nj. Grip, The coxcomb ! (aside.) My Lord, I must be> 
candid with you* Considering our situations, I know the work} 
will blame me for* not accepting your proposals ; but could J so. 
easily forget Mr* Osmond's loss, I must frankly own that you? 
Lordship is, by no means the man whom I think likely to m.ak$ 
roe happy in a second marriage. 

Lord List * Marriage J my dear creature, who said a word on 
the subject ? Nothing 6ould be farther from my thoughts, for $ 
tiling marriage a great bore* Don't you ?wNow, what I meant 
was, that Wt of amicable arrangement, which, when we grow 
tired of each other, (as X doubt not we soon shall) rrr y leave bot^ 
at liberty to pursue our separate inclinations* Thus, stands the. 
case * You are poor, \ am rich ; you are handsome, so am J\» 
Despise then the opinions of prudes and synics, and sharing ^ 
splendid establishment with love and mt-m-(yawving,) 

Mrs* Qri® x Beyond a doubt must be perfectly enchanting J**^ 
(aside) Insolent so?comb \ Yet he's sq absurd th*t an^r he*$ 
would be ridiculous 

Lord Lists Yes, I thought yp9*d B^e the proposal.. Nay, lr 
should have flown to you with it upoa the wings of love a month 
ago, if something or other hadn't; continually driven it out of 

ipMf head \ and tf my \sJet hadn't put m in wind of it this m<K&?. 
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jng, *pon my soul I believe I shouldn't have remembered it at all, 

Mrs* Orm* It were bette r> my Lard, that you never had, 
, for I cannot hold your insolent offers in greater contempt than I 
do their proposer. After this declaration you must be convinced 
that your presence here cannot be acceptable- (Going.) 

Lord List* Nonsense 1 Gome, come, don't be silly, child I— 
My carriage is. at the doo^ and I mus,t positively take you away 
with me. 

Mrs* Orm* Unhand me, my Lord ! 

Lord List* Tea thousand pardons I I forgot ; you are a prude* 
and a little gentle force is necessary to quiet ycur scruples, 

Mrs, Qrm* My Lord I I beg I entreat you. -■■ 

Lord List*. Now, why the devil give me all this trouble ? Nayi 
$ome you must, 'pen my soul J 

Mrs* Orm% *Nay $eu—JFrank U-J?rank> I say i— Help \ help i 

Enter Beavcham*. 

Beau, (seizing Lord Listless* and disengaging Mrs* Ortnan*i % 
wbo sinks into a chair, J Rascal I how dare you— Hey, the devil ? 

« 

Lord Listless !— And what brings your Lordship here ? 

Lord List* Poh, Beauchamp ! 'tis a mere joke. Mrs, Ormand 
was alarmed without reason, and thought proper^- 

Beau* Without reason ? I doabt it not $ I believe no one 
has much to fear from your Lordship. 

Lord List* I don't understand that sneer, but the immediate 
enforcement of your bond shall convince you that you, Sir, at 
least have something to fear from me. This will be merely a 
proper mode of punishing your present conduct, which I cannot 
but consider as ungrateful in the extreme 5 and 'pon my soul I 
should be in a confounded passion, if being angry were not too 
great an exertion for a man of fashion. [Exit* 

Beau* Mean coxcomb ! Mrs. Ormand, I fear your agitation~ 

Mrs* Orm* Oh I a fit of tears has relieved me 5 but how can I 
sufficiently thank you for your interference. 

Beau* By accepting without scruple this from Zorayda (giv* 
4 paektt*) 

Mrs.% Qrm* And its contents arc~* 
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Beau* Hearing that Mr. Rivers meant to apply to you for as* 
sistance, and fearing lest your ability to relieve him should not 
square with your inclination, she readily sacrificed some jewels* 
which she had long been anxious to possess, and appropriated the 
money to the alleviation of his distifsses. 

Mrs. Qrm. Noble girl ! And while sujlB is btr conduct how, 
Colonel Beauchamp, how can you justify your own, either to her 
«T to yourself ? 

Beau* Justify it, I cannot* Yet surely circumstances may 
in some measure extenuate its impropriety. The woman's cha-* 
character, who, for my sins, calls me her husband-* 

Mrs. Orm % That woman, be she. what she may, is still your* 
wife, Colonel Beauchamp, nor are her faults any apology for 
yours. I may pity you for being united to such a woman ; but 
while she exists, I must blame your attaebjqent to any other. 

Beau. Well then, my fair moralist, shew that pity by coun- 
selling my future conduct. What should I do ? 

Mrs. Qrm< G&,n you ask me ? Restore Zorayda to virtue and 
to her father* 

Beau. On one condition you shall be obeyed* A report, 
w}iich seems well authenticated, has reached me, that many 
months are past since my wife expired at Turin. For that place 
I mean instantly to set out, anxious to ascertain the fact, which, 
if true, leaves me at liberty to repair my injuries to Zorayda j 
and if false -^ 

Mrs. Qrm. You will then be guided by me ? 

Beau,, There is my hand; on my honor, I will. 

MrssOrm^ I accept tfcen your conditions. When mean you 
to set out for Turin ? 

Beau. J am impatient to be gone j, yet how to tell £orayda that 
I must leave her— . 

Mrs. Orm» Be that my care. 

Beau.. Pear Mrs. Ormond, would you but undertake that pain- 
ful task, would you explain to her the object of my journey to 
Turin, and, should it prove unsuccessful, strive to reconcile he t 
to the cruel. alternative— 

Mrs. Orm. All this shall be done, though not exactly by me>; 
situated as I am with Lady Clara, I cannot go myself to her house 
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uninvited ; but I think Mn Rivers may without impropriety) un- 
der the pretext of returning to her this now unnecessary present. 

Beau. Unnecessary I Have his wants then been already re- 
lieved ? 

Mrs. Orth. They heeded no relief ) fiivers is Wealthy, and the 
object of his visit to Lady Clara's this morning was to make ail 
experiment on her heart, not ofher purse. Zorayda's gift, therefore* 
being now superfluous, I will persuade Rivers to return it to her 
himself; and while expressing his gratitude for her Well-intended 
benevolence, he may take an opportunity of convincing her that 
your absence is necessary, that Lady Clara's is by no means a 
proper abode for h£r, and he shall press her, 'till the result of youir 
enquiries shall have determined her future conduct, to accept an 
assyluni in my bouse. 

Beau* And will you, Mrs. Ortfiohd, wilt yotl bawffd your re* 
putation, and subject yourself to the world's censure, by a&rck 
ing protection to an unfortunate, whose? error*-*. 

Mrs* Ottfi. Hush! hash! No more of this, You accept then 
my proposals? # 

Beau. With transjftort ! fiut by heaVen you are an angel !■*-* 
Ob, Mrs. Ormond ! did ill your sex think like you— wo\ild chas- 
tity stretch forth her hana to assist the penitent, not raise it to 
plunge her deeper—umany a poor victim of imprudence now strug- 
gling with the billows might easily regain the shore ! — But when 
soc?e unhappy girt has made the first false step, branded with 
shame, abandoned by her former friends, courted by \riee5 and shun* 
ned by virtue, no wonder that she flies from remorse to the arms 
of luxury, and purchases a momentary oblivion of her sorrows 
by a repetiton of the fault which caused them. 

[Exeunt severally* 
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ELL) Well, your commission is a delicate one> ahtl 
t doubt much my executing it to your satisfaction ; but however 
I'll do my beft» 8eauchamp, you say, is the vitlian's name 
*ho*-» 

Mrs. Orm. It is, but guilty as he is in the present instance* 
justice co'mpf Is me to say, that by no other a& has he ever merit* 
ed the name of villain. 

Riv. By my soul, this one is quite sufficient I The Warned se* 
ducer of an unsuspecting girl, the selfish betrayer of a father 
confidence I Oh ! he's qualified to take the degree of villain in 
any college of vice throughout the universe ! 

Mrs. Orm% Thus severe upon Beaucharrip, how can Miss 
Mandeville's errors hope from you that indulgence — 

Riv* Surely the case is widely different ; besides, her genero- 
sity has interested me sincerely in her behalf. This you say is 
the packet- which I am to return to her ?— -Mandeville ?^— Man- 
deville f— I don't recollect any person of that name in India ; 
but no matter ; whoever her father may be* if he really loves 
bis daughter, heartily shall I rejoice to relieve the pocr man from 
Buffering, what I once felt so keenly myself. 

MrSk Orm. Yourself? * 

Riv> £mi!y> it was my misfortune to have a daughter on 
whom my soul doated* Her mother died while my child was 
yet an infant, and my child was the image of that mother, was 
the delight of my eye, was the comfort of my heart, was the soli- 
tary blessing of my existence ; and while that one blessing was 
mine, I thought I possessed every other ! This daughter, this ve- 
ry* idolized daughter, sacrificed to passion her honor and my love* 
abandoned me for a villain, and her father became childless 1 
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Mrs. Ortn. Is she then dead ? 

JRiv. To me for ever ! She fled from India, doubtless with thai 
perfidious Dorimant ; and what has since become of her, I know 
hot. flut be she where vhe may, the ungrateful is no tnore my 
daughter. 

Mrs. Orm. Yet were she now stretched in penitence at your 
feet— 

Riv. Stretched in her coffin I might forgive her 3 else never 1 

Mrs. Qrm. Oh ! Mr. Rivers — 

Riv. Nay, speak of her no more. I have sworn* never to par- 
don her ; that oath will I keep religiously, and seek that happi- 
ness, my dear cousin, in your family, which the ungrateful fugi- 
tive has banished for ever from my own ! [Exit. 

Mis. Orm, Either Mr. Rivers deceives himself, or the differ* 
ence must be strange between a father's and a mother's feelings ! 
Yes, my loved William, should'st thou prove unworthy my re- 
gard, I think my heart would break with grief ; but till it did 
break, never, oh ! surely never, would it feel one spark of less af- 
fection for thee \ [Exit; 

SCENl£ ii, — A Room at Lady tiara's.— .Afotber is seen through 

folding -doors* 

Enter Lord Listless and Modish. 



Lord List. A peer and a man of fashion lend mon£y ? Mad ! 
Positively mad, dear Modish, or such an uiea could never have 
entered your head I ^jf^^m 

Mod. Is it so strange, then, to expect assi stance ^M^^Jother? 

Lord. List! No, but uncommonly strange to expeewnoney 
from a man 6f fashion. 

Mod. Absurd, when the largeness of ycur income—- 

Lord. List. Is absolutely necessary for the largeness of my 
expenditure. 'Pon my soul, my dear fellow, I could almost im- 
agine, that you have quite forgotten how absolutely necessary it 
is for a man in my situation to keep up a certain style ; to have 
horses he never rides, houses he never inhabits, and mistresses he 
scarcely knows by si§ht. In short, these unnecessary necessities 

E 
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are so innumerable, that I'm myself much straitened in my cir- 
cumstances, and mean to insist immediately upon the payment of 
Beauchamp's bond* 

Mod. Kow,'Lord Listless! That bond, which it is well known 
your father never intended to— But this is foreign to the subject. 
Will you oblige me with the sum I mentioned ? 

Lord List* I can't, 'pon my soul ! 

Mod. Say rather, you won't ; I shall be better pleased. 

Lord List* Shall you ?— Then I won't 'pon my soul ! 

Mod. I've done. If you can justify to yourself this conduct 
towards so near a relation as Lady Clara, and a man whom you 
called your friend— 

Lord List. Friends ? Relations ? Ridiculous 1 My dear Mo- 
dish, you surely forget that I'm a citizen of the world, an univer- 
sal philanthropist. The poor are my relations, the unfortunate 
are my friends : and as to my natural friends and relations, I don't 
care that for them all put together, 'pon my soul '.—(snapping 
lis Jingers.) {Exit. 

Mod* Contemptible !—~ Yet how dare I arraign his conduct, 
when I remember how little did compassion sway my own this 
morning to poor Rivers ! 

Enter John. 

John. Here's a sad job, vSir I The porter has let in the Old 
usurer. 

JftM^jfct? The usurer ? what Squeez'em ? 

,^fo(^H^Kmie, Sir* 

Mod* The 3evil ?— • Yet *I dare not refuse to see him.— show 
him up.*— [Exit John.]— No doubt he comes for money,- but I 
must beat him off as civilly as I can. 

J ohn introduces Squeez'em. 

Mod* Good God, is it you, my dear Mr. Squeez'em ? I'm 
charmed beyond measure to sec you ! why you look charmingly, 
Charmingly I protest ! 

Squeez* You're mighty good to say so, Sir. I made bold t* 
call.— 
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Mod* I'm extreemly glad you did, for I was just wondering 
why I hadn't seen you fot so long ; and why don't you call often- 
er? I'miiappy at aU times to see my best friend, Mr. Squeez'em. 

Squeez* I am much flattered by your kindness, Sir— There 
isa— 

Mod. I beg you'll be seated. John, a chair for Mr, Squeez* 
em. ,. 

Squeez. It's quite unnecessary, for I only— 

Mod. I must insist upon it. My good f i iend, sit yourself 
down, I entreat you. (They sit.) And bow tell me, how are 
your children ? All well*. I hope ! No meazics I No hooping- 
cough? No— 

Squeez* None, Sir, none, I thank you % h\A there is a little— 

Mod. A little one coming is there ? I :beg I may stand god- 
father. 

Squeez* Lord, Sir, you mistake; I'd only— 

Mod. Why, isn't dear Mrs. Squeez'em likely to— 

Squeez. Dear Mrs. Squeez'em has nothing at all ' to da with 
what I'm come about. To be plain with you, Mr. Modish, there 
is a little affair., which— 

Mod* A little affair ? Oh ! you sly rogue ! What, wJfich must 
be a secret between you and me ? Well, well, I promise you, 
Mrs. Squeez'em sha'nt hear a word of it. And so the little girl 
is pretty, is she ? 

Squeez. Lord, Sir, I can't get you to bear me out; and I've 
walked here all the way from St. Mary Axe on purpose to— 

Mod. Walked here? What, all that way? r ^t0prwy take, 
some refreshment, for I am .sure you must be fatigued. Here 
John, tea, coffee— or perhaps you'd prefer -a gRas* of wkie ? only 
say what you like, and— 

Squeez. Dear Sir, there's nothing I' -should like so much at 
present as to have you »lisuen to what I want to say. 

•.Mod. Suijelyi surely ; you wont take any refreshment then ?. 
-Squeez. None, I .thatik you, Sir; I'm in a hurry to return 
home, and only wish to ask — 

Mod. In a burly to return home? Then for Heaven's .sake „ 
don't let me detain you. — Here John, light Mr. Squeez'em down 
stairs.'* v.y- 

Squeez* Sir, I only want to— 
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Mod. To get home, I know it. Good night. 

Squeez. 1 should be glad to— 

Mod. To gu ; pray suit your convenience, but I'm greatly 
obliged to you for this call t Chatting away an hour with a friend 
like you is so amusing ! — Open the door, John. 

Sfueez. If you'd only be so good as to pay— 

Mod. My respects to Mrs. Squeez'em ; I shall take the first 
opportunity, and bring Lady Clara with me, till then, adieu, my 
dear Mr. Squeez'em ; consider me as your fast friend, and be as- 
sured, that I shall always be delighted to serve you to the utmost 
extent of my ability. 

[Exeunt Squeez'em and John.* 

Mod. So i He's gone, and now lean breathe again; but I 
must rejoin my company, lest the cause of my absence should be 
suspected. With a mind thus ill at ease how tormenting it is to 
assume the appearance of content, and mingle with the irksome 
gaiety of the hajspy and unthinking. [£ac/f. 

* • 

Enter Miss Chatterall and Slip-slop. . 

■ .• ■ * 

Miss Chat. Let Lady Clara know that I'm here, and have 
somethinjg to say to her of importance. [Etit Slip-slop. 

Enter Walsingham* 

Miss CbaU Oh 1 Lord, Mr. Walsingham !— • 

Wal. Oh ! Lord, Miss Crhatterall !— 

Miss Chat. I've got such a story to tell you 1—- 

Wain " Ifl^ry to tell ?"-r-I dare say you have» 

Miss Chat. Iio you know Miss Bloqmly ? 

Wal. Only by character. 

Miss Chat. Then you know the worst of het, for her charac^ 
ter's monstrous shocking, that's the truth on't. But would you 
Relieve it, she's crooked ! How comical, an'.tit?. 

Wal. Crooked ?. Imposible ! 

Miss Cbat. Oh ! but I assure you it's true, for her most inti- 
mate friend told me so just now with her own mouth. 



* .This scene was suggested by that of Monjicur Dimancht in Uoiiii^s 
" Fatin dt Pierre." ' » 
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WaL Her friend ! — A pretty sort of a friend, by my honor ! 
Before I'd have such friends— 

Miss Cbat. Nay but, Mr. Walsingham, there was no harm 
in telling it to m<r, for she knew very well it would go no further. 
-* WaL Did she ? Then I pronounce her a most learned Lady, 
Wot she knows what no other person in London Moes, man, wo- 
man or child. 

Miss CbaU Well, but now don^t repeat this story I beg, for 
nobody else knows it; and I only mean to tell it to Lady Clara, 
and a few paiticular friends, under a profound promise of sectecy. 

WaL There you are quite right, for whenever you wish a ma- 
licious report to circulate, you should always relate it as an invio- 
lable secret.— People of fashion hear so much scandal daily, that 
one's own particular lye is frequently huddled into the crowd, and 
pei haps totally fprgotten ; but tell a fine lady a scandalous anec- 
dote under promise of secrecy, and I'll be bound she pops it out 
in five minutes after. 

Miss Cbat. I declare now, he doesn't believe a word of it, 
and that's monstrous provoking!. However, I hope it will still 
serve to break off Miss Bioomly's marriage with young Flash. 
Well I protest I can't conceive how it is that every body con*, 
trives to get married except myself! I'm sure 1 do all in my pow- 
er ; grudge no expence in fans, feathers, cold cream, pearl pow- 
der, and bloom of oriental lilies; and it was but last week that 
I paid the Lord knows- what for a new pair of the very best arched 
eye-brows !— Yet all won't do, and I'm sure it's-wt's curst pro- 
voking, so it is! 

Enter Zorayda. 

Miss CbaU Oh ! Miss Mandeville, do y&u know— 

Zor, Alas ! Yes, Miss ChatteralL I know it but too well ! 

Miss Cbat. Do you ! Oh ! Gemini ! who could have told you? 

Zor. The town talks of nothing else : at first indeed I wouldn't 
believe the story ; but the redness of your eyes proves it to be 
but two well founded. 

Miss Cbat. My eyes ?— Dear, what can you mean ? 

Zor. I'm sure I pity you sincerely, but how amid you be so 
imprudent ? How could you think of going in your own carriage 
tb the place where your little boys are nursed ? 
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Miss Chat. My little boys? 

Zor. Nay, it's too late to pretend ignorance ; I know the story- 
but too well ! 

Miss Chat. Do you ? Then pray let me know it too ; for let 
roe die if this isn't die first word I ever beard of it. 

Zon Nay, this is carrying the jrst too far, since every body- 
knows you were married in St. Martin's Church to a Ser- 
jeant of the Guards, of the name of Brazen, on the seventeenth 
of last June, at seven and thirty minutes past eleven, odd se- 
conds; tad that yoa have at this moment two fine little boys at 
nurse with Mrs. Mum, No. 9, Paradise Row, three doors from 
the Red Lamps and Green Railing. Why, dear me, every body 
knows it as well as I do ! 

Miss Chat. Oh 1 Mercy ! what, / marry a Serjeant in the 
Guards I / have fine little boys i I visit a vulgar Mrs. Mam ! 
Oh! horrid! Oh! monstrous! 

Zor. Really, Mrs. Brazen— 

Miss Chat. Don't caid me Mrs* flraaeni I won't be called 
Mrs* Brazen! 

Zor. Nay, 'tis a disagreeable eituatioa, I own, and I declare 
I pity you extremely. 

Miss Chat. Don't pity me, Miss ! I won't bear to be pitied 1 
There's not a syllable of truth in the story, and I'm surprised yoa 
could believe such a thing. 

Zor. Oh ! But I had k from your friend Mrs. Blab-all, and 
she, yoa know.-r-^ has talked scandal to yoa for thi6 year and 
a half past, and never told you the least bit of a lye in all that 
time !"-* 

Miss Chat K Mrs. Blab-all ? A malicious creature ! But I al- 
ways thought her a very bad woman ! I'll go this moment and 
tell her—^But, even if this story were true, I don't understand, 
Miss, why you should talk to me about it of all people in the 
world! 

Zor. Dear ! I thought' talking over the subject would console 
you ! Did not you go this morning to Lady Cqgwell, on purpose 
to talk over the story of her cheating ? 

Miss Chat, Yes, but I did that merely to tcaze her. 
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Zor* Did you ? Then I v*w and protest, that's the very reason 
why /did this. 

Miss Chat. Indeed? Then let me tell you, Miss— 

Zor. Gome, Miss Chattcrall, even make yourself easy. After 
all, this story of the footman is simply an experiment of mine, in- 
tended to ascertain how you would bear being the heroine 
of such an anecdote, as I have frequently heard you relate of 
others ; and T trust it will convince you, that murdering cha- 
racters is not an amusement quite so harmless as you and your ac- 
quaintance seem to think iw 

Miss Cbat. Very well, Miss 1 Very well ! But since yon 
think proper to take such liberties with— 

Zor. Nay, nay, either be calm, or excuse my leaving you, since 
if the storm must rage, I prefer infinitely hearing it at a distance* 

BALLAD.— (Cease, rude Boreas,) 

STILL this tempest wildly raging 

List, fair lady, list to roe { 
Let my prayers your wrath assuaging, , 

Calm your bosom's stormy sea ; 
Anger now would sure be sill^* 

Nothing should your peace destroy; 
While you think on little Billy, 

Serjeant Brazen't own sweet boy! 

~ \JLt\u 

Miss 6b at. A saucy chit ! I protest she has so flurried me* 
that 1 dare say just now I look as hideous as herself ! And here's 
somebody coming too !— I'll step into the next room, and settle 
myself before the glass. [Retires* 

Enter Johx followed hj Rivers. 1 

Riv. Say to Miss Mandeville that a gentleman has a message 
to her from Mrs. Ormand.— Exit Jobn."\>—\ feel not a little em- 
barrassed at entering upon a business so . delicate* How the 
t)euce shall I open the conversation ?— -Nay, there's no time for 
reflection, for here comes the lady. 

Miss CbaU (advancing, and looking at bim tbfougb berglass.J 
— Um ! A stranger !— -And really a personable man*-— I'll accost 
him.— If you wish, Sir, to see Lady Clara— 
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Riv. No, Madam ; my business, is with you. My name is Ri- 
vers, and I come here authorized by Colonel Beauchamp to con- 
verse with you on a very delicate subject— (aside.) — Well, 
hang me if I see an atom of the yonth and beauty which Mrs. 
Ormand praised so highly I 

Miss Cbat. By Beauchamp did you sayj Sir ? By Colonel 
Beauchamp ? 

Riv. You seem surprised, Madam ; but suffer me to say, that 
Beauchamp's attachment to you— 

Miss Chat. Attachment to me ? I'm sure, if he ever had anyy 
lie kept it a profound secret. 

Riv. Ah ! Madam, you flatter yourself ! In spite of his pre- 
cautions, that secret is now so well known, that things can no 
longer remain as they are, and some change in your situation 
ought to take place as soon as possible. I trust, Madam, you 
are of my opinion. 

Miss Cbat. Why really, Sir — to say the truth — I can't deny 
that I am rather of your way of thinking. But as Colonel Beau- 
champ has a wife— i 

Riv* That wife, he has great reason to believe exists no 
longer. 

Mis* Cbat. (looking j&fow«/. J— Indeed ?— dear Sir, but that 
quite alters the case, you know ! 

Riv* It does, and should this event be ascertained, his hand 
will immediately be offered, where his heart has long been given. 
—(aside) — Well , there certainly is no accounting for tastes. 

Miss Cbat. Lord, Sir t dear, Sir ! — (aside) — Thank Heaven 
then I shall be married after all 1 

Riv. But should Jtfrs. Beauchamp still be living— 

Miss Cbat. (sigbing) — Then, Sir, there's an end of the whole 

business I 

Riv. True, Madam, and I rejoice that you feel the necessity : 
It relieves me from the most embarrassing part of my commis- 
sion, and emboldens me to say, without further ceremony, that 
in case of you! not marrying Beauchamp, all your friends think? 
it right that you should set off immediately for India. 

Miss Cbat. For India !— Lord, Sir, What should I do there ? 
Why must I needs be packed off to India, because I can't marry 
Cclonel Beauchamp ? 
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Hiv. My dear Madam, 'tis absolutely necessary, and till you 
set sail, Mrs. Ormond requests you to accept an assylum in her 
house. At first indeed she had some scruples at engaging in an 
affair so delicate ; but as she is confident that Colonel Beau* 
champ is the only person who has ever been particular to you— * 

Miss Chat, {tossing ber bead. J — Indeed, Sir? Upon my 
word then she's very much mistaken. A great many people 
bave been much more particular than Colonel Beauchamp, I can 
assure her. 

Riv. How ! a great many ? 

Miss Chat. Yes, Sir, fifty at least. ' •• 

Riv. Zonnds ! Madam, fifty ? 

Miss Cbat. Bless me, Sir, what is there so strange in that ? 
Why if I don't marry for a year, I dare say there'll be fifty more. 

Riv. The devil there will ! — Then, Madam, your going j 
India— 

Miss Chat. I'd as soon goto the moon, Sir ! — What, leave Lon- 
don, dear London, and the gay world, the dear gay world ! The 
very thought on't is more odious and execrable, and all that Sir, 
an't it ? 

Riv. But, madam, madam, should your marriage not take 
place, can you think it proper that Beauchamp's attachment to 
you should last ? 

Miss Cbat. No, to be sure I don't. In that case he'll go bis 
way, I mine, till either he has got rid of his matrimonial clog, or t 
found some other lover as much to my liking. That's all, Sir. 

Riv. Fire and furies I what depravity ! (aside: J Your grief 
then for his loss wouldn't prevent— « 

Miss Cbat. Lord, no, Sir 1 why should it ? The man is Certain- 
ly well enough for a man ; but if he breaks with me, I don't des- 
pair of finding as good to supply his place. 

Riv. By heaven this is too much ! — Hear me, iost unhappy 
creature ! 

Miss Cbat. Oh I Lord bless rne, what's the matter ? 

Riv. Are you then indted so dead to shame— But I abandon 
you to the sorrows which cannot fail to arise from principle* 
so depraved \ 

F 
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Miss Cbat, How ? What ? — Sir, bow do you dare— 
Riv. Yet I thank you for not preserving the mask before mr* 
I can now open Mrs. Ormand's eyes, and shall insist upon her 
taking no further notice of a woman, who has not only broken 
down the pale of virtue, but who glories in the breach ! Oh ! fye 
upon you ? 

Miss Cbat, I ? — I? — O/i ! monstrous ! — (ringing the bell vio- 
lently.) Who waits thcie ? — Lady Clara ? — Mr. Modish ! where 
are you, Mr, Modish ? Oh I shall burst with rage ! — (throwing 
. herself into a chair.) • 

-* Enter Lady Clara. 

Lady Clara. For heaven's sake, why is all this noise? 
Miss Cbat. (sobbing,) Oli 1 Lady Clara, I've been so shock- 
ed and insulted by that odious man ! He has said such things I 
How quizzical, an't it ? 

Lady Clara. Mr. Rivers here again! 

Riv. Even He ; but I shall intrude upon your Ladyship no 
longer than while I return this packet to Miss Mandeville, and 
with it my thanks: It grieves me that I cannot praise her other 
qualities as highly as her generosity. 

Miss Cbat. Miss Mandeville ? Nay then 1*11 see— [opening 
the packet. "\ 

Lady Clara. I'm amazed at you, Mr. Rivers ! what you can 
mean by this conduct— . 

Riv. A time nay come, when your Ladyship may not be per- 
fectly satisfied with your own; but however great may then be 
your contrition, remember, that I now bid you an eternal fare- 
well ! — (going, he meets Beaucbamp^ and starts back.) — Doi i- 
mant, by Heaven! 

Beau. Ha ! Mortimer here ! 

Riv, (seizing him.) Where is my child ? What place con- 
ceals her ? Answer, or I spurn you at my foot! 

Lady Clara. Bless me, Beauchamp, what means— 
Riv. Beauchamp!—- Ha ! then my poor girl is already aban- 
doned, for yon ccquette ! But this is no place for — You shall 
hear from me soon, Sir ; — and till he does hear from me 
sit thou heavy on his soul, curse of a distraflcd father ! [Exit. 
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Lady Clara. Why, what can the fellow — 

Beau. Oh! Lndy Clara, I shall go mad! 'Tis Mortimer, 'tis 
the rich East Indian, who — 

Lady Clara. Lord, no! That is Rivers, our poor relation, 
who — 

Beau. Oh ! no, no, no ! I know him but too well! But why 
do I linger here? I'll follow him, and either perish by his hand, 
or obtain from him Zorayda's pardon ! [Exit* 

Lady Clara. Mortimer ? I protest, I'm frightened out of my 
senses ! . . 

Miss CbaU (reading.)—" Uufortunate attachment"—* igno- 
rance of the world" — Beauchamp" — " my father" — " fled from 
India. — So ! the whole story of Miss Mandeville's seduction, 
and consequent embarrassments, in her own hand ! I think 1 *>hall 
now be even with her, for I'll to the printer's with this letter 
immediately. 

Enter Modish. 

Mod. Whither now, Miss Chatterall ? 

Miss Chat, Oh ! I can't stop a moment. Look, Sir, look ; 

a letter of Miss Mandeville's, and to morrow's newspaper shall 

serve it up at every fashionable breakfast-table in town, where, 

" Philanthropus" shall cry out shame upon her ! " an indignant 

observer" pull her to pieces without mercy, and, while one paper 

torments her with *• gentle hints," another shall pester her to 

death with " friendly remonstrances."— Your servant, Sir. [Exit. 

Mod. A letter of Zorayda's ! What can the spiteful creature 
mean? — Ha ! Lady Clara, you seem agitated ? 

Lady Clara* Something has happened which— But I'll know 
the truth of it this momeut. 

Enter Slip-slop* 

Lady Clara. Slip-slop, let one of Mrs. Ormond's servants be 
sent for instantly. 

Slip. Frank is below, my Lady ; but, begging your pardon, I 
think he's a little intozticated with liquor. 

Lady Clara. No matter, send him hither. [Exrt Slip-slop. 

Mod. But what can possibly— 
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Lsir Cizrz. Aod-^ad k be sc t-tv rich ? 

IrznL Oh ! rx:: 30 tctt rxh- His serraat. inured, N^r. Yasobo- 
Z:r.;^, angles =>e fce t«i wrought oT-r whole bashes cf gcdas* 
ar/i jtzCa cf oijt p*a»l 3^t, for all his boasting, I dci't be~ 
i'^Tc fce'i nor :a above two or three milT««SK at nosu 

Isodj Clarsu Millions : Oh mercy i 

Frank* Bur \ataix Fnuik, fays he, ail I ha Ye is four Ladv's*. 
Oh ! thai nrfcde aa^ mortal happy ! — A ad then, says he, honest 
Frank, Lady C!ara shan't hare a farthing ont. Oh ! that cade 
rce a mortal deal happier I— Huzza 1 kozza ! The East Indian 
for ever ! Huzza ! [.Exif. 

3Xc^. See, Madais^ tee vhat your insensibility has tbroirn 
away. 

„ Lwlj Clara. My insensibility, Sir I Oh moostrous ! I whose 
r.trvc* are so delicate, whose sentiments arc so reined, thai 
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'Mod, Madam, madam, the fault is your's. I pitied Rivers's 
distress, and should have relieved it had not you— 

Lady Clara. Lord, Sir, what would you have had me do ? I'm 
sure I made the best guess I could, and would have given the 
man any thing in the world had I only known that he wanted 
nothing. 

Mod. Madam, madam, yeu have oommitted the fault— you, 
must repair it. Go this moment to my sister's, entreat her to in- 
tercede for us with Mr. Rivers, and either bring home bis par- 
don or never hope for mine. [Exit* 

Lady Clara* Yes, I must go. Slip-slop, my cloak U— §Mjefc H % 
princely fortune lost !— I remember now to have heard of Morti- 
mer's immense wealth ; and perhaps at the very moment he plead- 
ed for half a crown, his pockets were stuffed with pearls and dia- 
monds ; and I warrant his odious black scratch periwig had been 
papiloted with bank-notes ! — Oh ! I could go distracted. 

[Exeunt* 



ACT IV. 



SCENE L— Mrs. Ormond's. 

Enter Mrs* Ormond and Rivers. 

Mrs. Ormond. 



M, 



iss Mandeville's manners coarse, and her per3oit 
disagreeable? 

Riv. Upon my word I thought so ; but I've bf en so long ab- 
sent from the fashionable circles, that possibly she may be the 
general taste ; I'm only certain that she's not at all to mine. 

Mrs. Orm. And when you spoke of her return to India— 

Riv, Oh ! she could not endure the very mention of it. I 
was really afraid she'd have gone into hysterics. 

Mrs* Orm. Strange ! But, however, I'll ascertain the fac"l to- 
morrow, and this mystery shall be explained. 
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Riv. 'Till then let the matter rest. — And now my dear Emily 
— (a knocking without.) Hey ! what can be the meaning of that 
thundering rap ? 

Enter Sertant. 

Serv. Lady Clara Modish. 

Riv. Lady Clara Devil 1 and I'd rather meet the latter — 
Which way is she coming up ? 

Serv, This way. [Exit. 

. Riv* Then I'll go down the other. 
. Mrs. Orm. Oh ! pray stay. 

Riv. No, no ; I'm not yet cool enough to conceal from the 
woman how heartily I despise her. 

Jlfrs. Orm. Yet perhaps her neglect of you— 

Riv. I guess what you would say, my good Emily. A mo- 
ment of ill humor, a dish of tea too strong, a bad run of luck 
last night, the indisposition of her lap-dog, or any other fine 
Lady-like affliction, might occasion her indifference to my dis- 
tress — but that she could see the infant graces of your child with- 
out interest, that she could suffer without compassion an heart like 
yours to languish in poverty, betrays an insensibility which I ne- 
ver can forgive. [Exit. 

Mrs. Orm. You must though, my dear Sir, or your heart is 
composed of tougher materials than I imagine. Yes, yes, Ri- 
vers and my brother must be friends, and probably that brings 
Lady Clara hither.-— So, here she comes ! 

Servant shews in Ladv Clara and exit. 



Lady Clara. My dear Mrs. Ormond, I've just hurried hither 
for one instant I— .Why, they tell me you've been indisposed. — 
You look charmingly, however : But* you cruel creature, why 
did not you let me know you were ill ? 

Mrs Orm. Knowing your exquisite sensibility, Lady Clara, 
surely it had been barbarous in me to torture your nerves by a re- 
cital of my sufferings. 

Lady Clara. Oh ! fye, fye ! when the delicate attentions of 
friendship can alleviate — I protest, Mrs. Ormond, you've got a 
mighty pretty house here. 
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Mrs. Orm. Tolerable, Mr. Rivers insisted upon my removing 
hither immediately, and therefore things are not quite— 

Lady Clara. Mr. Rivers! dear, that puts me in mind — I 
wanfc to talk to you about him. Do you know, he- put the droll- 
est trick upon me this morning 1 

Mrs. Orm* (archly.) So he did upon me ; but ycu were too 
cunning for him : I, poor innocent, was completely the dupe of 
his feigned distresses ; but upon you, he tells me, they made not 
the slightest impression. 

Lady Clara. Hj, ha, ha ! no more they did — Ha, ha, ha ! — 
(aside.) Spiteful thing, how I hate her 1 — But, my dear Mr* 
Ormond,you — you relieved him then— 

Mrs. Orm. Oh 1 the relief, in my power to afford him was ve- 
ry moderate ; and in truth our exchange of presents bore no pro- 
portion to one another. I bad nothing to bestow on him but a 
very trifle and a dish of tea, and he repaid me with notes of not 
less than a thousand pounds. 

Lady Clara. Mercy on me ! A thousand pounds for a dish of 
tea ? How£nlurky it was that I had just sent away the choco- 
late !• 

Mrs. Orm. Then he has such plans for equipages, diamonds, 
and estate? — It would quite fatigue you, Lady Clara, only to hear 
the list; 

Lady Clara. Oh ! I shall faint presently !• (aside.) Bat I hope 
the dear beggar thinks this trick of his as entertaining as you and 
I do? 

Mrs* Orm. I am afraid he takes the affair a little more seri- 
ously. 

Lady Clara* But surely, my dear creature, you can explain to 
him — 

Mrs. Orm. Believe me, Laojy Clara, however great may be my 
cause of complaint, my brother's interest will never cease to be 
mine ; and if my interference can possibly produce a reconcilia- 
tion. . • • 

Lady Clara. You will u?e it ? Let me die now if that isn't 
being extremely kind : but indeed I always said you had one of 

* This trtit is borrowed from Mercicr's " Habitant de la Gaudaloupe," 
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the best hearts in the world. And suppose now, to lose no time? 
you were to bring Mr. Rivers to my house to night ? 

Mrs. Orm. To-night ? Why really — my mourning — I 

Lady Clara. Oh ! as to your mourning, you know you II be 
considered as at home ; for, is not my house, is net every thing I 
possess, as much yours as my own ? 

Mrs. Orm. You're too kind, Lady Clara ; indeed you're too 
kind ! 

Lady Clara. Not at all f Oh dear, not at all ! I shall expect 
you then, and pray bring Mr. River?. 

Mrs. Orm. I'll do my best ; But in truth I doubt my being 
able to prevail on him, unless you can make use of Falstaff's 
excuse, and protest solemnly that you knew him all the while ; 
however, if he should not come, depend upon it's not being* a fault 
of mine. 

Lady Clara. Well now, that's a dear creature ; and I hope to 
Heaven you may succeed I Yet should your endeavors to appease 
Mr. Rivers prove fruitless, I shall console myself with the re- 
flection that at least my dear sister enjoys those ad|bntages of 
which, by imprudence, I have deprived myself. — (aside. J Oh ! I 
could tear her eyes out ! [Exit. 

Mrsi Orm. Ha, ha, ha ! I suspect Lady Clara leaves me not 
too well pleased with her visit. — So, here comes Mr. Rivers. 

Enter Rivers. 

Rlv, So, Emily, your visitor is gone ; and now let me know 
what brought her hither. 

Mrs. Orm, Can you seriously ask that question. 

Riv* Why I believe I could guess—your brother no doubt — 

Mrs, Orm* Even so. Lady Clara's errand was to express her 
contrition for this morning's adventure with all possible humility, 
and request your presence at her house to-night for the express 
purpose of receiving her husband's apologies and her own. 

Riv. Aye ? Well I well ! I'm glad to hear it— I'll go. 

Mrs, Otm. Will you ? 

Riv, Aye, and so shall you — I intend to take the liberty of 
tormenting hej Ladyship — and she'll not be the worse for a lit- 
tle wholesome mortification — 
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Mrs. Orm* Nay, that is a fatt which I cannot take; Upon me 
to deny. 

Riv. And ndw for the Scene of action ; where you shall see 
Crowds of coxcombs, and legions of coquettes at my coming* 
all " dissolve, 

Arid like the baseless fabric of a vision" 
Leave not one fop behind" 

Mrs. Qrm. You've a sejret then for killing insects, I pre- 
sume ? 

Riv. No, only for dispersing them, and my talisman consists 
in pronouncing that single cabilistical woid tl distress ;" away 
they go ; for in fad, my dear Emily, a fashionable friend is aii 
absolute bird of passage—— 

Which here, while Summer reigns, enjoys the day, 
Wings the warm gale, and, courts the kindly ray ; 
But soon as winter lours, and storms arise, ~1 ' 
To brighter scenes the airy wanderer flies, / 
Where breathe less boisterous winds, where I 
smile less clouded skies. J [Excuntt 

SCENE II.-^Lord Listless. 
Enter Lord Listless o«</FitiPONEAu; 

JLord List. The writ was executed, you say ? 
Frip. Oui, my lor ; et Le Colonel Beauchamp, be tres biefi. 
lock up chez cet honnete* Monsieur Touchit. 1 

Lord List, Good i but unluckily Beauchamp has friends, who 
wont leave him there long— Now could I find some lasting 
means of revenging myself on the puppy. — What say you,- 
Monsieur? 

Flip. Mai» voyons* my lor, voyons! Suppose— ^suppose you 1 
carry off Mademoiselle Mandeville ? 

Lord List. 1 carry her off ?— Why should I take the trouble ? 

Frip. Mon dieu i you not see ?■— Beauchamp love Mademoi- 
selle a la fotle ; but ven all of von sudden she disappear, he vit 
swear, vil cry, vil go distract ! and ven Mademoisselle Mandeville 
been two tree days wid your Lordship, serviteur a* la reputatU 
on de Mademoisselle Mandeville. 

G 
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Lord List. Urn! the idea would be tolerable if it were not 
that afterwards Beauchamp might take it into his head to cut my 
throat. — Now that 1 shoudn't like, because you know it would 
dirty my neckcloth. 

Frip. Ma foi, mi lor, en verite ! dat it vould ! mais I'ltalie, 
mi lor ? vy you not enlever la petite— 

Lord List. Right, right!— But then how to get hold of her, 
monsieur ? 

Frip* Oh e'est bien facile ! go vid a chair to Lady Clara's, and 
as mademoiselle go in, or as she come out, I vip her into ds se- 
dan, de chair-men vip her up, your lorship vip her away ; et volia* 
qu'elle est prise, pardi 1 

Lord List. Uni, could this be done quietly, and in a proper 
way-— for a bustle always bores me, 'pon my soul ! 

Enter Walsingham. 

Wal. How, in close consultation, my Lord ? Perhaps I intrude * 

Lord List. Oh I By no means; I've a little business indeed, 
which— 

Wal. A secret ? 

Lord List. Um ! you might serve me in't, if it were not— 

Wal. My dear Lord, too happy if— • 

Lord List. And you'll be silent ? 

Wal. As a conceal'd author, whose comedy has just been? 
damn'd. I give you my word, and now— 

Lord List. You must know, then, I'm on the point of eloping 
with a certain young lady. 

Wal, You ? Good heavens I how cari you take so much trou- 
ble ! and have you a chaise-and-four ready? 

Lord List. No, but I shall order my sedan chair to be pre* 
pared immediately. 

WaU A sedan ? *Fa*rth that's new !— Well, you'll order your 
chair to Gretna Green, I hope ? 

Lord List. Oh ! you mistake the business :the Lady in ques- 
tion is in love with a fellow, who bores me intolerably ; and I 
carry off his mistress, merely for the sake of plaguing him. 

Wal. Merely for the sake of plaguing him I 
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Lord List* Nothing else, 'ponmysoull The indea's good, 
an't it? 

Wal. Good ? it's excellent ! 

Lord List. Now the only difficulty is, how to entice her to 
the spot where my servants will be waiting for her ; and if any 
friend 

Wed. Entiee her !— then she's not appris'd of the honor in- 
tended her by your Lordship ? 

Lord List. Has'nt the mpst distant idea of it; and, in fa£l l 
hates me like the devil. 

Wal. Zounds ! my Lord, but that makes the joke a great deal 
better!— And could you possibly doubt my assisting so honorable 
a design ? — 

Lord List. Why to tell the truth, (but remember your pro- 
mise of secrecy) the Lady is no other than Miss Mandeville ; and 
as you are Beauchamp's friend ■ 

Wal. Pshaw ! what does that signify I — Isn't he a commoner, 
an't you a peer ? Isn't he poor, an't you rich { Isn't he an old 
friend, an't you a new acquaintance ? And can you doubt which 
of the two I should prefer serving ?— My dear Lord, pray judge 
a little more of me by yourself i 

Lord List, (aside. J A sensible fellow, 'ponmy soul ! — You'll 
undertake then to 

Wal. And think myself too happy in being of use to you, only 
let your chair an4 servants be ready— 

Lord List. Oh ! Monsieur shall take care of that.— Fripo- 
neau, attend this gentleman, conduct Miss Mandeville hither, 
and when she arrives wake me. [Eb/HFriponeau.] Good even- 
ing, Walsingham. 'Pon my soul extremely obliged to you ; am 
indeed — a— a— a — /pon my soul ! [Exit. 

Wal. Go thy ways, thou prince of puppies ! But 'tis well this 
fellow made me his confidant, for the consequences of his scheme 
might have been very unpleasant to Zorayda ; but now to mar it, 
and, if possible, get him into a scrape, of which at present he 
little dreams. The scoundrel !— but alas ! there are too many in 
the world, who, like him, would soon make themselves villains, 
if nature hadn't kindly prevented it by making them fools. 

*[Exit. 
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SCENE III. — An anti-chamber at Lady Clara's. [Music within,'] 
Company cross the stage. Servants pass with refreshment*. 
Enter Miss Chatterall and Mrs. Blab-all. 

Mrs. Blab. Nay, my soul, if this letter be authentic, Lady 
Clara mu6t give up IVfiss Mandcville, or my acquaintance, I'll 
assure you ! 

Miss Chat. Oh dear { My dear, as to that, I shall visit Lady 

Clara no more at any rate, unless indeed she gives a masquerade ; 

and then you know nobody need know whether ope visits her or 

not.— -But accept a favor from her barefaced 1 Lord, my love, J 

blush at the very thought ! Oh 'tis a sad family ! 
Mrs. Blab. Shocking, my dear ! 

Miss Chat. True, my life ; only conceive t Beauchamp in 
goal, Mrs. Ormond intriguing with him, Miss Mandevilie elo- 
ped, and L^dy Clara giving entertainments when her husband's 
going to be arrested, and her brother's at the point of death. 

Mrs. Blab. Oh \ fye, fye t fye ! I protest I'm quite shocked. 

Miss Chat. Shocked, my dear ? so am I, arj't I ? 

Mrs. Blab. But Lord Listless dying ? I never heard of that before. 

Miss Chat. No ? Dear, I thought every body had heard that 
Lord Listless havingdiscovered an intrigue between Beauchamp 
and Mrs. Ormond with whom he was hirnself on certain terms— 
You understand me, my dear ? 

M*s* Blab. Oh Lord ! yes my dear to be sure I do ; veil, my 
love, and so , 

Miss Chat. Well, and so, my life, my Loffl was so severe in his 
observations, that at length Beauchamp got into a terrible rage,, 
rapped out three great oaths that he'd be the death of him, seized 
a blunderbuss (which happened to be uponnhe breakfast-table) 
shot his Lorcjship through the body, and the Colonel and his'ena-. 
rnorata immediately made off for France, with the intention of 
offering their services to the triumvirate. IIow odd I an't it? 

Mrs. Blab. Odd indeed ! — But Lord i my life, how unlucky 
it was that Mrs. Ormond shouhj happen to have a blunderbuss 
lying on her breakfast-table ? 

Miss Chat. Extremely unlucky indeed, my dear. But cpme 
Jet us. in, and if M[iss Mandevilie shews her face to night, X shall 
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tell Lady Clara what I think of her very plainly! for after all, 
my dear, to own a truth, the greatest advantage I ever could 
find in walking strait myself in the path of virtue, was the the 
privilege of insulting those who step a little on one side* Come, 
my dear! , [Exit. 

(As tbeygo off, enter Walsingham and Fbiponsau.J 

Wal. Do you see her ? There she goes ! 
Frip. Vid de scarlet plume ? 

Wal< The same: wait at the great entrance till I entice her 
to the door, then convey her to your master with all speed. 

[Exit Friponcau, 
Wal, Hist, hist, Miss Chatterall ! 

Miss Chatterall returning. 

Miss Cbat. Mr. Walsingham, didn't you— 

Wal. Hush! speak softly! my dear young lady, I've just dis- 
covered the most abominable design, the most attrocious plot! 

Miss. Cbat. Eh 1 what ? against me ? 

Wal. Against you! 

Miss Cbat. Oh ? goodness defend me I 

Wal* And am come to caution you not to venture near the 
great entrance without sufficient protection. 

Miss Cbat. Dear me ! and why ? 

Wal. The infamous agents of a certain nobleman are v aiting 
there for the express purpose of carrying you off. 

Miss Cbat. Lord bless me ! • 

Wal. And though I well know your virtue to be proof against 
either fotce or artifice— 

Miss Cbat. Undoubtedly! 

Wal. Yet, as this affair would make such a disturbance— 

Miss Cbat. Terrible ! 

Wal. Would get into all the newspapers—. 

Miss Cbat K Odious J 

Wal. And render you the^subject of animadversion—. 

Miss Cbat. Execrable ! 

Wal. The consequences would be, that either your friends 
would fight a duel on your account- 
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Miss CbaU Tremendous ! 

Wal. Or you quiet the business by a marriage with bis Lord- 
ship. 

Miss Chat. Charming— -monstrous I mean ! 

Wal. The best thing you can do, therefore, is to send for a 
guard— 

Miss Cbat. I'll do it instantly— 

WaL Return home under its prote&ion— 

Miss Cbat. With the utmost diligence— 

WaL And above all, take care not to approach the great en- 
trance. 

Miss Cbat. I approach it!— -Oh Mr. Walsingham! I'd rath- 
er die than advance a single step towards it : good evening, and 
a thousand thanks I [Exeunt severally. 

(A pause, after tvbicb Miss C batter all puts in ber bead, looks 
tound cautiously, tben burtits across the stage, and Exit. J 

P.e-enter Walsingham laughing. 

WaL So my plot has taken effeft. Now if her friends can but 
persuade Lord Listless to repair her injuries by marriage, (and I 
know he has no great fondness for fighting,) the breed will be 
excellent, and I shall immediately put in my claim for a puppy ! 

Enter Zorayda (in an evening dress) as from the Assembly 

Room. 

WaL What, Miss Mandeville, retiring so ^arly !—» -How is 
this ?— You seem agitated i 

Zor. Oh Mr. Walsingham ! I know not how— I dare not — 
but you are Colonel Beauch amp's friend. 

r 

WaL He has none more sincere. 

Zor, A dreadful report is circulating within— a quarrel this 
morning — a duel— I heaid the story but imperfectly, but heard 
enough to alarm me for Beauchamp's safety. For pity's sake, 
Sir, hasten to him— and should you find this repoit well founded. 

Wal, I w'dl strain every nerve to prevent the consequences. 
TOot what antagonist ?— » 
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Zor. Lord Listless was named, 

WaU Lord Listless I Oh I to my certain knowledge he is 
otherwise engaged at present, and has too much respeft for his 
own safety to endanger any other person's. However., I'll go 
immediately in search of Beauchamp. — So farewell, my dear 
young lady ! make yourself easy and depend on my care. [Exit* 

Zor. I cannot rejoin the unfeeling crowd within ! I'll to jny 
chamber, and if possible to rest* Ah 1 no-— there is now no rest 
for me !— Repose never visits my eye-lids till they close wearied 
with weeping : The sounds which lull me to sleep are the groans 
of a forsaken father, and the- spirit of dreams still repeats to me 
his parting curse I Oh that nay next slumbers might be the slum- 
bers of the grave i Oh that my eyes could for ever shut out light, 
since my heart is closed against peace for ever ! 

SONG, 

A 1?-— " Auld Robin Gray* 

COLD winter frowns, but soon again 

Shall lovely spring appear; 
The sun is set, but soon again 

His glorious head shall rear : 
Night veils the skies, but soon shall day 

Once more illume the plain ; 
But never can- a guilty heart 

Be soothed to peace again. 

Oh ! sad is my soul ! 

All my nights are pass'd in tears ! 
X think upon ray father's house, 

And all that home endears ; 
Think, how that father lov'bVme well, 

But all his love was vain ; 
I broke his heart, and never shall 

Mine own know peace again; [Exk. 

SCENE IV.-— A magnificent apartment at Modisb's-, Illuminated. 

Modish, Trifle, Lady Hubbub, Mrs. Blab-ai/L, &c. dis- 
covered—Card Tables^ t?V«— - Ladies and gentlemen playing at 
them* 

% 
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Lady Hub. Well I never heard any thing so strange ! Poof 
Lady Clara, Pm sure I pity her excessively, though I caa't but 
own she deserves it. 

Mrs. Bhb. Rich ly f Lady Hubbub, richly \ And tor my part* 
I shan't be sorry to see her pride have a fall ; "which must be the 
case shortly, for they say Mr. Rivers has positively refused to ad- 
vance Modish a single guinea. 

Trifle. Nay it's even whispered there are three executions in 
the house at this moment. 

Lady Hub. Oh, as for that, since I have known it, this house 
has never been without an execution in it for three days together* 

Mrs. Blab. Very true, and therefore I wonder that Modish 
should have neglected to provide himself with a rotten borough; 
for he ought to have known, that as he couldn't pay his debts, he 
had but one alternative, and must certainly get into prison unless 
he got into parliament. 

Lady Hub. Oh i here's Lady Clara 1 

, Enter Lady Clara, splendidly dressed* 

Laky Clara fas entering. J How d'ye do? Charmed to see 
you ! Been here long ? You there Trifle !— Ah, Lady Hubbub* 

Lady Hub. Oh my dear Lady Clara ! 

Lady Clara, that's the matter ? 

Lady Hub. Mr. Rivers— I'm so cencerned for you !— 

Mrs. Blab. I could cry with vexation ! 

Lady Hub. To lose such a fortune by a trick I my dear crea^ 

tare, it grieves me to the heart I 

Mrs. Blab. And I'm told you must part with your beautiful 
set of cream colored ponies ? — Lord 1 Lord I you've no idea how 

that distresses me ! 

Lady Clara. Now let me die but you're both of you very 

kind ; and it quite delights me that I'm able to relieve you from 

such excessive affliction. Whatever you may have heard to the 

contrary, Mr* Rivers and Modish are on the best terms possible, 

and I hope fa 9 few minutes to have the pleasure of making him 

known to you. (aside) Spiteful toads ! 

Lady Hub. No really ! Lord, I'm prodigious glad to hear it" . 

(aside J I wish you were both at the bottom of the Thames I . . * 
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Mrs. Blab, Delighted, my dear Lady Clara ; quite delighted 
I protest ! (Aside* J Another birth-day suit to cut out mine, I'd 
lay my life on't. 

Lady Clara (aside. ) Well, of all earthly torments, the sym- 
pathy of ones friends is certainly the greatest.— Ah ! Miss Chat- 
terall !— Heavens ! What's the matter ? 

Enter Miss Chatter all hastily* 

Miss Chat. Oh Lady Clara ! Oh Lady Hubbub !— I shall 
faint, Lady Hubbub I shall certainly faint. 

Lady Clara. Faint ! Why, What has alarmed you ? 

Mod, Aye, aye!— All things in order; tell your story first, 
and faint afterwards. 

MissCbaU Oh! your brother, Lady Clara J your vile brother I 
—I can't speak for passion ! 

Lady Clara. What has he done ? 

Miss Chat. What indeed ? Why he has — he has — (bursting 
into tears) — he has carried me off in a sedan chair ! So he has! 
Plow monstrous! wasn't it? 

Lady Clara. Carried you off!— Mercy ,"why should he do that ! 

Mod. Aye, why indeed ?— Ohfc I don't believe a word on't. 

Miss Chat. Not believe it ? Oh Gemini! but it's very true 
though ; and what's more, Sir, what's more, I'm almost morally 
certain you're one of his accomplices ! ytj- 

Mod. I ?— Oh fye, Miss Chatterall, fy« 

AIL Oh ! fye, fye, fye ! 

Miss Chat. Fye, indeed ! Fye? Oh that ever I should live to 
be fyed ! Lady Clara, as 1 hope to be married, I was carried by 
force to your brother's house this evening ; and when he first 
handed me out of the sedan, to give the devil his due, I must 
say he was civil enough ; but as soon as he saw that I was I, 
and nobody but myself, he yawned in my face, said I was a great 
bore, put me into the chair, bade the men box me up tight, and, 
without saying another syllable, sent me back again! How disa- 
greeable, wasn't it ? — (crying bitterly.) — Never, no surely never . 
before was such an insult offered to virtue. fMdfo and the first 
cousin of an Irish Peer ! — But 1*11 be reven^tW^Hf to my law- 
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yer's and have an action for burglary brought against him without 

' delay; and if law won't do me right, I warrant my Irish uncle. 

Sir Blarney O' Blunderbuss will I— Oh he'll come to my assistance, 

good soul, at first word ; wilt insist on his Lordship's repairing 

by marriage the injury done to my reputation ; and when I o»ce 

find myself his wife— oh what a miserable wretch I'll make him i 

[Exit. 
Lady Clara ( laughing. ) But what can all this mean ? Ha I 

Modish, I See Rivers advancing. 

Mod, (aside,) I tremble to meet him ) I feel how ungrate- 
fully 1 have treated him; and my only consolation is, that I felt 
it •before I knew how much my ingratitude had cost me. 

Enter Rivers and Mrs. Ormond. 

Mrs. Orm. (to Rivers.^ Remember your promise— gentle- 
ness ! 

Riv» Oh, never fear! 

Lady Clara {to Mrs. Ormond.) And here you are at last ? 
My dear creature, you've no notion how you've agitated me ; 
I've expected you this half hour, and was almost afraid chat some 
accident had happened— and Mr. Rivers too, I declare !— JVIy 
dear Sir, I can scarcely thanl? you for this visit for laughing" 
when I think of the ridiculous affair of this morning : well I never 
was so quizzed in my life ; but you must certainly have a world of 
humor ! * • 

Biv. (drily.) Um, aye, it was ridiculous enough; but yet 
the best part of the joke is still to come. 

Lady Clara f Is it? Dear, I'm prodigiously glad to hear it, for 
- it hasentersained-me so, you have no idea— 

Rvq, Pardon me, I can conceive it perfectly. 

Lady Clara, Impossible, <juite impossible ! And indeed I called 
at ybur house this evening for the sole purpose of saying how ex- 
tremely 

Wv. My house ! — Mrs. Ormond's you mean. Your Lady, 
ship forgets-— I live at the Three Blue Posts in Little Britain. 
- Lady Clar^dia^^l ha ! very true ; and Modish roust pay 
* his respects flQHPi^me Three Blue Posts, I suppose ? 
i Riv. May I expect so much condescension from Mr. Modish ? 
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Mod. Mr. "Rivers, I will not aggravate my fault by attempt- 
ing to excuse it ; I am heartily ashamed of my behaviour this 
morning, and see myself in such offensive colors, that I cannot 
hope by any present submissions to obtain your pardon. 

Riv. Give me your hand, Sir, the best thing is certainly not 
to commit a fault, but the next best is to be sorry for it when 
committed.-— And yet, when you reflect on Lady Clara's very 
flattering reception of me this morning, you cannot possibly 
found any expectations on my assistance, though, Heaven knows, 
at this very moment you stand wofully in need of it. 

Lady Clara* At this moment ? 

Riv. Certainly ; for in the first place there is an execution 
in the house. 

Trifle. Good night, Modish. [Exit. 

Riv. There goes one! (aside, )— Then, Modish, Squeez'em 
the usurer has takeri out a writ against you. 

Mrs. Blab, Your servant Lady Clara, {Exit. 

Riv. (aside.) There go two!— .So that you will certainly 
go to prison to«morrow, unless y|p can borrow a considerable 
sum among your acquaintance*— 

Lady Hub* Call Lady Hubbub's servants, if you please. Sir, 

[Exit. 

Riv. (asidt.) There goes a third !— And can get two of 
your friends to stand bail for you. 

All. Mr. Modish, we wish you a very good night ? [Exeunt. 

Mortem Rivers, Modish, Lad?. Clara, and Mrs. Ormond> 

Riv. Bravo ! bravo ! There goes the whole covey I 
Mod. Narrow hearted rascals 1 % " 

Lady Clara. What, all gone !— Lord bless me !— what, all T— ■ 
Riv. Aye, aye, Lady Clara, the cfeast is clear j and what 

otherwise could you expect ? what else than— 

Mrs. Orm. Hush ! hush I my dear Sir, surelythey are already 

suficiently mortified, and to punish them 4flj^^^W^ ^ e Hfik 

cruel and unnecessary— suffer me then to pleacrarniy brotfer 

—and— 

Mod* Emily, you must plead in vain ; Lady Clara's impru* - 1 

dence has been too gross, my ingratitude too culpable to— 
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" Shock'd at my sickly plight and strange condition, 
" I'veask'd adviceof maint and matnt physician; 
" And having heard them with one voice declare, 
" Nothing could cure me but a change of air, 
" 'Tia my design, for health and for diversion, 

" To Albion's Isle to mak£ a atiort excursion M 

At this old Pluto look'd extremely glum, 
First scartch'd hit head, then frown'd, and bit his thumb } 
At length the business sifted to the dregs, 
Thus spoke the king with the flame-colored legs : ' 
" Go t Bess," heanswer'd (*t way not o'er civil 
To crop my name, but 'tis an ill-bred Divle !) 
" Go Bess, 1 ' he answered ; " you've my full permission 
" To visit London on this one condition. 
" To-night at Drury, (%o the papers tell) 
" Is play'd a CWJzV that's**/ nouvtlk" — - 
[His majesty speaks French extremely well] 
" I t»t£s pieceyour new existence tie, 
•' And, as it lives or dies, you live or die. 
" Should the dread ordeal with success be pass'cT, 
" Your second life shall for the season last; 
<c But, should it fail, instant (I'd have you know it) 
*« Here yon return, and* with you— bring the poet." 

I took his offer, pack'd up hoods and ruffs, 
Strait bodice, farthingales, and little muffs; 
And least old Dis should take his promise back, 
Through yon trap-door relch'j$I5rury in a crack. 
Now then I come before the public's throne, 
To plead the author's cause and eke my own. 
Think with what terrors must my bosom tremble, 
Since that the piece is bad I can't dissemble ; 
Yet, weary with my journey, faint with fright ; 
Pray don't oblige me to set out to-night; 
Rather with kind applause prolong my stay, 
4kad for a few short nights support the play, 
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But, should my prayers prove vain, should the piece fail, 
The plgt thought dull,— the humor-coarse and stale, 
Bess out of sorts, and Poet out of feather, 
Are damn'd alike, and jog downstairs together. 
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her father must suffer at her absence, and comfort her with the 
hope of obtaining hiMiardon ; — But be gentle with her, I entreat 
you ; moderate y^^faturally impetuous temper ; and beware 
not to heajl fresh anguish on an heart, whose wounds are already 
deep-— whose sufferings are already exquisite. [Exit. 

Riv. Poor Emily ! She little thinks that the man from whose 
friendship she hopes so much, in a few hours will either be expir- 
ing himself, or a fugitive from England, stained with the blood 
of Beauchamp 1 My will, however secures her in affluence, and 
after that — 

Enter Mrs. Orm ox d and Zorayda veiled, through the Folding 

Doors* 

Riv. But see, she comes with herprotogee — Ha! veiled, I see* 

Mrs Orm. (aside to Zorayda.) Nay, dearest girl, why thus 
terrified ? Doubt it not, all will turn out well. 

Zor. (aside to Mrs. Ormond.) Yes, yes ! 'tis he ! — How I 
tremble at his presence ! 

Mrs Orn\. In vain have I endeavored, my dear Sir, to con- 
vince Miss Mandeville that she dreads, without reason, the seve- 
nty of your strictures. I assure her that you will speak to her — 

Riv. Most soothingly ! most kindly ! even as a father would 

speak to his daughter. 

Mrs. Orm. (eagerly.) Right ! exactly right ! Re me m be r 

your promise— -Speak to her as an indulgent father wou?d to his 

daughter, his beloved and repentant daughter. I leave you with 

her. My dear girl— 

Zor. (embracing ber.) Oh, Madam ! 

Mrs. Orm. (aside.) Would it were over ! Yet what should 
I dread? 1 know well the excellence of his nature; and hard 
indeed must that heart be which can listen unmoved to the plead- 
ing of such a penitent. [Exit. 

Riv. (After a pause.) I — I — presume, Miss Mandeville, you 
are aware how delicate a tasl^Mrs. Orm and has imposed on me* 
(Zorayda bows.) So delicate, in truth, that no sentiment could 
induce luu^Mtok'mg it less strong than gratitude for your ge- 
nerous irffl^rons towards myself, anfl the 
account of you first inspired me with, and wliich your own ap- 
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Zork ( aside. ) Oh that dear voice ! yet how terrible it sounds 1 
Rto. I will not dwell upon the worth^f public opinion, the 
blessings of self-satisfaction, the tormei^^f present shame and 
of future remorse ; I know fulljwell how light these considerations 
weigh against love when a young hand holds the ballance. 'Twas 
your heart which led you astray; to your heart then will I make my 
appeal ; and, if it be not marble, I shall not make my appeal 
in vain. Miss Mandeville, I will speak of your father— -will ex- 
plain how heavy is a father's curse— will paint how dreadful is a 
father's anguish ! — Well can I describe that anguish 1 I have felt 

it, feel it still ! I once had a daughter !— 
Zp% (aside.) His voice faulters 1 

.WlLThis daughter— -Oh I how I loved her, words cannot 
say^H^pght cannot measure I— This daughter sacrificed me for a 
villain, fled from my paternal roof, and— her flight has broken 
my hfart— her ingratitude has dug my grave !— «- 

Zor. (aside*) How I suffer !-^-Oh my God! 
\Riv* (recovering himself,) Young Lady, my daughter's scdu* 
ce^ras Beau champ'. He has deserted her; so, doubt it not, will 
he desert you. My execration is upon her ! Oh ! let not your 
father's fall upon you as heavy* Haste to him ere it be too 
late ! Wait not till his resentment becomes rooted— 'till his re- 
solve becomes imputable— -'till he sheds such burning tears as I 
now shell — 'till he suffers such bitter pangs as I now suffer— 'till 
he curses as I now curse*-* 

Zor* (throwing aside her veil y and sinking on her knees*) 
Spare me ! spare me ! ^ 

Riv. Zorayda! — (After a pause.) Away! 

Zor. PardohM pardon ! 

Riv. Leave me, girl 1 • 

Zor* While I have life, never again 1 Never; no, not even 
though you still frown on me l^Nay, smuggle not ! — Father, I 
am a nopr desperate distracted creature ! Still shall my lips, till 
sealed jKleath, cry to you for%iercy— still will I thus clasp my 
father's handj # till he cuts off mine, or cUe forgives me ! 
9 Riv. Zonnrfa 2 Girl ?— Hence, foolish t^fcUte 

Zor. I hopl not for kindness, I sue but forproon-— I ask 
not to live* happy in your love, I plead but to die soothed by 
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your forgiveness. — Still loath my fault, frown not on me still, 
dash me on the earth, trample me in the dust, kill me — but for- 




give me ! 

Riv. Her voice — her tears— I can support them no longer. 

[Break* from her and hastens to the daar."\ 

Zir. [Wringing her bands in despair.] Cruel I cruel! My 
God ! my God! Oh ! were my mother but alive ! 

Riv. [starting.] Her mother ! 

Zor. Ah ! he stops. She lives then ! lives too in his heart ! — 
Oh ! plead thou for me, sainted spirit ! plead thou too, in for- 
mer sorrows my greatest comfort, in present sufferings my only 
hope ! — [taking a picture from her bosom] Look on it, my fa- 
ther ! 'tis the portrait of your wife, of your adored Zo ragd a !— 
Look on these eyes — you have so often said they were lij^nine. 
Be moved by my voice— you have so often said it reminded you 
of my mothei 's !— 'Tis she who thus sinks at your feet — 'tis she 
who now cries to you, pardon your erring, your repentant child ! 
—Father, I stand on the brink of ruin ! already the ground gives 
v ay beneath my feet — yet a moment, and I am lost *BrW 
roe ! Father, save me ! If not for my sake, if not for your own, 
oh father, father ! save me for my mother's sake ! 

Riv. (looking alternately at the portrait and her.) Zorayda— 
Zorayda U^My child ! my child! (Sinks upon her bosom. J 

Enter Modish, Lady, Clara, and Mrs. Ormond. 

Mrs* Orm. He yields, and we triumph. 

Riv. (Recovering himself.) Yet mark me. Zorayda — Beau- 
champ — 

Zor. Alas ! . j 

'Riv. Never must you meet again ; to-morrow either sees him 
stained with my blood, or this hand must— 

Enter Beauchamp and \Valsingham. 

All. How ! Beauchamp. 

Riv. Astonishment ! — (To Zorayda sternly) Follow me ! * 
Beau. Sfcj^Hr? Rivers ; hear me for one mqpent. 
Riv* Hear you ? Amazing confidence !— What? hear you ex- 
tenuate your crinje ? hear- you say that— 
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beau. That I am guilty, that misery ought to be my lot ; 
but that, if wry lot be misery, it must 4R> be Zoiayda's. On 
your affcdtion for her I throw myself. Great have been my 
faults* great have been Zorayday's injuries — yetj if suffered to 
repair them— 

Riv. Repair them ! and your wife— 

Beau. Her death has been long reported; this letter, just re* 
ceived, ascertains the fac\. My hand is free, and from the first 
moment I beheld her that hand was destined to your cV.nghter. 
I feel how little I deserve her— feel the whole wright cF my 
offence, and loath myself for its commission : — but my punish* 
ment would be , Zoiayday's— -but Zorady's fate is interwoven 
with mine. Be this my pl«a, when thus I kneel before you, 
imploring permission to expiate my faults to your daughter and 
yourself by afFecYion for my wife and unremitting attention to 
her father. 

Wal. Nor imagine, Sir, that your wealth influences this pro- 
posal. Continue still your dispositions in Mrs. Grmcnd's favor *, 
my fortune is ample, it has long been destined to Beauchamp, 
and the day which makes him your son makes him my heir. 

Riv. (hesitating.) I know not — T ought not— 

Airs. Orm. Dear Sir, if my entreaties — 

Wal. If my advice — 

Zor. (embracing bim.) Dear, dear father ! 

All. Pardon ! pardon ! 

Riv. I am vanquished ! Rise, rise my son, and receive from 
me Zorayda ! 

Beau. My love, my wife 1 Oh, teach mc to thank your father 
for so invaluable a gift ! ' 

Zor. Edward, to be yours, and with his approbation I — Dear, 
dear Sir, is not all this a dream ? Am 1 indeed again your Zoray- 
da ? Is your affection indeed mine again ? 

Riv. Yours it was ever; and surely, had I bved you less, I 
had been appeased more easily. Many a p\ffg 5 my child, has your 
absence cost me ; but the pleasure of this lDortirtfc overpays them 
all. Sweet, on ! sweet are a father's tears shed on the bosom of 
a repentant child. Hear this, ye flinty-hearted — hear it, and 
pardon !— Yet how is this ? when every other face wears a smile, 
why hangs a cloud on the brow of my Zorayda ? 
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Ttor* Ah, my father !^ 'tis a cloud "which must never be re- 
moved; for 'tis the gfcnh of self-reproach U-^I have erred, and 
been torgiven ; but am I therefore less culpable ?— Your indul- 
gence has been great \ but is my fault therefore less enormous ? 
Oh, no, no, no \ The calm of innocence has for ever left me, the 
courage of conscious virtue must be mine no more ! Still must 
the memory of errors past torment me, and embitter every future 
joy : — Still must I blush to read scorn in the world's eye, suspU 
cion in my husband's— -and still most feel this painful tiuth most 
keenly, that she who once deviates from the paths ef virtue, 
though she may obtain the forgiveness of othei s, never can obtain 
her own I ' 
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THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 



fbe Gbost of Queex Elizabeth rises in a Flash cf Fire* 



S 



'tare not, fair dames, ^or criticize my dress; 
You see before you jolly old Queen Bess, 
Who from the land of roasting, boiling, stewing, 
Is come to see what you above are doing ! 
Below, where some slight piccadilloes sent me, 
Long did a wish, a foolish wish torment me, 
for some few days in Britain to revive, 
And view that land once more, I lov'd so well alive :— 
This wish so teas'd me, morn, night, noon and eve, 
That I resolv'd to ask old Pluto's leave ; 
And though I knew to gain the point was hard, 
Boldly dispatch'd Lord Burjcigh with this card. 

" Queen Bess's comp'ts to Pluto — begs to say 
" She hopes this card will find him well to-day; 
" And should her visit now convenient be, 
41 Means to drink sulphur with his majesty." 
For in our lower realms the truth to utter, 
Sulphur means tea, and brimstone bread and butter. 

Well, he receiv'd me, and (my sulphur sip'd,) 
"Dear Sir," quoth I — " I'm nervous, sick, and hip'd, 
" Besides have frightful dreams, and truth to speak, 
11 Scarce eat a chicken's pinien in a week. 
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" Shock'd at my aickly plight and strange condition, 
" I've ask 'd adviceof maint and marot physician; 
•« And having heard them with one voice declare, 
" Nothing could cure me but a change of air, 
" 'Tis my design, for health and for diversion, 

" To Albion's Isle to make a iJiort excursion " 

At this old Pluto look'd extremely glum, 
First scartch'd hit head, then frown'd, and bit his thumb i 
At length the business sifted to the dregs, 
Thus spoke the king with the flame-colored iegs : 
" Go, Bess," heanswer'd ('twas not o*er civil 
To crop my nam?, but 'tis an ill-bred Divle !) 
*' Go Bess," he answered ; tc you've my full permission 
" To visit London on this one condition. 
•• To-night at Drury, (so the papers tell) 
" Is play'd a Gmidie that '«*>«/ nouvtllc" 
[His majesty speaks French extremely 
" I tot^js pieceyour new existence tie, 
•* And, as it livrs or dies, you live or die. 
(( Should the dread ordeal with success be pass'df, 
" Your second life shall for the season last; 
*' But, should it fai!, instant (I'd have you know if) 
u Here yoa return, and* with you — bring the poet.'" 

I took his offer, pack'd up hoods and ruffs, 
Strait bodice, farthingales, and little muffs; 
And least old Dis should take his promise back, 
Through yon trap-door reach'fl Brury in a crack. 
Now then I come before the public's throne, 
To plead the author's cause and eke my own. 
Think with what terrors must my bosom tremble, 
Since that the piece is bad I can't dissemble ; 
Yet, weary with my journey, faint with fright ; 
Pray don't oblige me to set out to-night; 
Rather with kind applause prolong my stay, 
And for a few short nights support the play, 
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But, should my prayers prove vain, should the piece fail, 
TheplQt thought dull,— the hum or .coarse and stale, 
Bess out of sorts, and Poet out of feather, 
Are daoia'd alike, and jog downstairs together. 
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LOVERS' vows : 



OR, 



TUB NATURAL SON; 



A COMEDY, 

w nvi act* 



TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF 

AUGUSTUS VON KQTZEBUE, 



DRAMATIS PERSONA?. 



Baron Wildenhain, a Colonel out of Service. 

Count von deb. Mulde. 

Pastor o/* the Parish in which the Baron's Estate Hi 

Christian, the Baron's Butler. 

Frederick, a young Soldier. 

Landlord. 

Farmer. 

Labourer. 

Jew. 

Gamekeeper. 

Cottager. 

Amelia, the Baron's Daughter. 

WlLHELMINA. 

Cottager's Wife. 
Country Girl. 

Servants and Gamekeepers* 
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LOVERS' VOWS. 



ACT I. 



SCENE, m Road near a Town. The last Houses of a small 

Village are visible. 

Enter Landlord from a Public House, drawing Wil- 

helmina after him. 

Land* There's no longer any room for you, I tell you. We 
have a wake to day in our village, and all the country people, as 
they pass, will come into my house with their wives and chil- 
dren ; so I must have every corner at liberty. 

Wil. Can you thrust a poor sick woman out of dopjrs ? 

Land. I don't thrust you. 

Wil. Your cruelty will break my heart. 

Land. It will not come fo that. 

Wil. I have spent my last penny with you. 

hand. That is the very reason why I send you away. Whese 
canyou procure any more ? 

Wil. lean work. 

Land. Why, you can scarcely move your hand. 

Wil. My strength will return. 

Land. When that is the case, you may return too. 

Wil. Where shall I remain in the mean time. 

Land. It is fine weather, you may remain any where. 

Wilm Who will clothe me, when this my only wretched gas* 
ment is drenched with dew and rain ? 

Land. He who clothes the lilies of the field. 

Wil. Who will bestow on me a morsel of bread to allay my 
hunger ? 

Land. He who feeds the fowls of the air. 

Wil. Cruel man ! you know I have not tasted any thing since 
yesterday. 

Land. Sick people eat little : it is not wholesome to overload 
their stomachs. ; : . A 

Wil. I will pay honestly for every thing I have. ' ^^ 

Land. By what means r These are hard times. V. 

Wil. Mv fate is hard too. ^ . 

Ijand. I 11 tell you what. This is the high road, and it Sfcmuch 
frequented. Ask some compassionate soul to bestow a trifle on 
you. 
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WiU I beg ! No ; rather will I starve. 

hand. Mercy on us ! What a fine lady ! Many an honest mo- 
ther's child has begged before now, let me tell you. Try, try. 
Custom makes every thing easy.— (Wilhelmina has seated herself 
upon a stone under a tree.) — For instance, here comes somebody. 
I'll teach you how to begin. 

Enter a Labourer, with his tools*, 

Good day to you. 

Lab. Good day. 

Land* Neighbour Nicholas, will you bestow a trifle qd thi* 
poor woman 7 — (Labourer passes *and «r#.)— • That was not of 
much use, for the poor devil is himself obliged to work for his 
daily bread. But yonder I see our fat farmer, who puts three 
hellers into the poor box every Sunday. Who knows but he 
any be charitably inclined on a week-day too. 

Enter a fat Farmer, walking very leisurely. 

Good morning to you, Sir ; good morning to you ! There** 
a poor sick woman sitting under yon tree. Will you please to 
bestow a trifle on her ? 

Far. Is she not ashamed of herself ? She is still young, and 
can work. 

Land. She has had a fever. 

Far. Ay, one must work hard now-a-days, one must toil 
from morn to night, for money is scarce. 

Land. Pay for her breakfast ; will you, Sir ? She is hungry. 

Far.— {As he passes. J— We have had a bad harvest this year, 
and the distemper has killed my best cattle. [Exit. 

Land. The miser ! That fellow is always brooding over his 
dollars. By the way, now, that I am talking of brooding, I re- 
member my old hen ought to hatch her eggs to-day : I must 
look after her directly. ]Exit into the house. 

' (Wilhelmina is left alone. Her dress betrays extreme poverty* 
Her countenance bears the marks of sickness and anxUty % yet the 
remains of former beauty ar &*/JtiL visible. J 

Wil. Oh, God \ thoj taffiy *st I never was thus unfeeling, 
v wluk I still possessed^Sjpmjg. Oh thou, whose guardian 
jffijg 'has hitherto proflHMf'me from dark despair, accept my 
tharS|L Oh that I could but work again ! This fever has com- 
pleteljTfcprived me of my strength. Alas ! if my Frederick 
KneW^tSat hisrnother was fallen a victim to penury — Is he still 
alive ^^.04M|^«)me heap of earth already cover hirn ? Thou 
author '#r jj^iufferings, I will not curse thee. God grant thee 
prosperity tmd peace, if such blessings ever be bestowed upon 
the seducer of innocence. Should chance conduct thee hither ; 
dhouldst thou, amidst these rags, and in this woe-worn form, re- 
cognize thy former blooming Wilhelmina, what, what would be 



thy sensations ? Alas ! I am hungry. Oh that I had but a 
morsel of bread ! Weil, I will endeavour to be patient. I shall 
surely not be allowed to starve on the highway. 

Eater Count ET Girl, carrying eggs and nriik to market. 
She is passing nimbly on, and sees Wilhdmina. 

Girl. God bless you, good woman ! 

Wil. I thank you sincerely. Dearest girl, can you bestow a 
piece of bread on a poor woman ? • ' 

Girl.— ( Stopping with a look of compassion. y-— Bread ! No ; 1 
can't, indeed, for I have none. Are you hungry ? 

Wil. Alas ! vm. 

Girl. Good Heavens 1 I have eat all my bread for breakfast, 
and I have no money. I. am going to the town ; and when I 
have sold my milk and eggs, I'll bring you a dreyer. But— 
you will stiu be hungry tifi I return.—Will you drink some of 
my milk ? 

Wil. Yes, my good child. 

Girl. There, then ! Take as 'much as you like.— (Holds the 
pail to her lips with great kindness. J— Won't you have a little 
more ?— Drink ! — Drink !*— You are very welcome. 

WiL Heaven reward you for your charity ! You have pre-* 
served me. 

Girl. I am glad to hear it. — (Nods kindly to her. J — Good 
day ! God bless you ! [Exit singing. 

Wit.— (Looking after her.) — Such formerly was I — as happy, 
as contented, as susceptible of good impressions. 

Enter a Gamekeeper, with a gun, and a brace of pointers. 

Wil. I wish you good diversion, honest man. 

Gam. — (As he passes.) — Damnation ! The first thing I meet 
on my road is an old woman ! I would as soon have seen a mag- 
pie, or the devil. I'm sure to have bad sport to-day— Perhaps 
not a shot. Go to hell, you old harridan ! [Exit, 

Wil. That man conceals the hardness of his heart behiud the 
veil of superstition. Here comes scftne one else — A Jew 1 If I 
could beg, I would implore his aid ; for Christians bear the 
name of Christians, and scarcely ever recollect the doctrines they 
profess to follow. 

Enter a Jew, who, as he passes, espies Wilhelmina, stops, and 

surveys her for a moment. ' ' . 

Wil. Heaven bless you ! s * 

Jt-w. I thank you, poor woman. You look ilL 

Wil. I have had a fever. 

Jew.— (Hastily puts his hand into his pocket, draws out a small 
purse, and gives her some money.— There ! 1 can spare no more, 
for I have but little myself, . . [Exit.. 
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Wil. — [Calling after him, with great emotion.)—- A thousand 
thanks ! — A thousand thanks ! Was I wrong in my conjecture ? 
The heart and the creed have no concern with each other. . '. 

Enter Frederick, with his knapsack on his hack* Me walks 
■ cheerfully on, and is humming a tune ; but at the sight of the 
sign over the door of the public house, stops. 

Fre. H — m ! I'll quench my thirst here, I think ! This hot 
weather makes me feel quite parched. But let me consult my 
pocket in the first place. — [Draw out a little money, and counts it.) 
— -I think I have as much as will pay for my breakfast and din* 
ner ; and at night, please God, I shall have reached home.— 
Holla I landlord ! — [Espies Wilhelmina) — But what do I see 
yonder ! A poor sick woman, who appears to be quite exhaust- 
ed. She does not beg, but her countenance claims assistance. 
Should we never be charitable till we are asked, and reminded 
that we ought to be so ? Shame on it ! No. I must wait till 
noon before I drink. If I do a good action, I shall not feel either 
hungry or thirsty. [Goes towards her in order to give her the «wh 
ney, which he already held in his hand to pay for his liquor,) 

Wil.—~ [Surveying him minutely , utters a loud shriek. )— Freder- 
ick ! 

Fre.— [Starts, gazes intently on her ; casts away his money , knap- 
sack, hat, stick, in short, every thing which encumbers him, and 
rushes into her arms.) — Mother ! — [Both are speechless, Freder- 
ick first recovers.) — Mother ! For God's sake — Do I find you in 
this wretched state ? — Mother ! — What means this ?*-— Speak ! 

Wil. [Trembling.) — I cannot — speak— dear son — dear Fre- 
derick—The bliss — the transport — 

Fre. Compose yourself— dear, good mother !— [She rests her 
head on his breast.)— Compose yourself. — How you tremble !— » N 
You are fainting. 

Wil. I am so weak — I feel so ill — my head is so giddy AH 

yesterday I had nothing to eat. 

Fre. — [Springing up with looks of horror, and hiding his fact 
with both hands.) — Almighty God ! — [Runs to his knapsack, teart 
it open, and draws out a piece vf bread.)' — Here is some bread !— 
[Collects the money which he had thrown away, and adds to it what he 
has in his pocket.) — Here is my little stock of money. I '11 sell mv 
coat — my cloak — my arms. Oh, mother/ mother !— Holla, 
there ! Landlord ! — [Knocks violently at the door of the public 
house*) 

Land.- — [Looking out of a window.) — What now ? . 

Fre. A bottle of wine ! Directly ! Directly ! ^ 

Land. A bottle of wine ! ' • ■ i 

Fre. Yes, I tell you. 

Land. For whom pray ? ' 

F*e. For me ! — Zounds ! Be quick. 
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Land. Well— But, Mr. Soldier, can you pay for it ? 

Frc. Here is the money. Make haste, or I'll break every 
window in your house. 

Land. Patience ! Patience ! [Shuts the window. 

Fre. (To his mother.) — Fasted all day ! And I had plenty ! 
Last night I had meat and wine to supper, while my mother 
was fasting.— Oh, God ! Oh, God ! — -How is all my joy em- • ffe 
bittered! -. ,JflT 

Wil. Peace, my dear Frederick. I see you again — I am* .•?<£■ 
well again. I have been very ill — and had no hopes of ever 
beholding you once more on earth. 

Fre. Ill ! And I was not with you ! Now, I'll never leave 
you again. See ! I'm grown tall and stout ; I can work for you. 

Enter Landlord with a bottle and glass. 

Land. Here's wine for you ! A precious vintage, I promise 
you. Such a glass is not to be tasted every day. To be sure 
it is only Franconia wine ; but it has the sourness of Rhenish. " 

Frc. Give ft me directly. What is the price of the trash ? 

Land. Trash ! Such a capital article as that, trash ! The real 
juice of the grape, I promise you. I sell none of your common 
vintner's balderdash. I have another precious wine in my cel- 
lar, which you shall taste. Such a fine rich oily flavour !~ 
(Frederick impatiently attempts to tale the bottle and glass jfrMf 
Aiiw.)— Hold! Held ! The money, first, if you please. TM* 
bottle costs half a guilder. 

Fre.— (Giving him all his money.)— There ! There !— f Pours 
out a glass , and gives it to his mother, who drinks, and eats a little 
bread with it.) ""* ■•**> 

Land.— (Counting the money.)-— -There ought to be another ' ; 

Greyer— But, however, one must have compassion. As it is in- 
tended for the poor old woman, I'll not insist upon the dreyer. 
But take care you don't break the bottle or glass. [Exit. 

Wil. I thank you, dear Frederick. Wine from a son's hands 
instills new life. 

Fre. Don't talk too much, mother, till you have recovered 
your strength. 

WH. Tell me how you have fared during the last five years. 

Fre. I have met with good and bad luck mixed together. One 
day ray pocket was full — the next I was worth nothing. 

Wil. It is long since you wrote to me. 

Fre. Why, my dear mother, postage is one of the severest 
taxes on a soldier. Consider how far we were quartered from 
you — A letter would* almost have cost me half a year's pay ; 
and I must have something to subsist on. I always consoled 
myself with the idea that my mother was in good nealth. and 
that it would make no great difference if I deferred my letter for 

• \ 
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mother week or two. Thus one week passed «AoT another. 
Forgive me, mother. 

Wil. When anxiety is at an end, it is easy to fcfghfe. Hive 
you, then, obtained jour discharge ? 

Fre. No, not vet. I havi only procured leave of absence for 
a couple of months. This I did fcr certain reason* ; but as you 
want me, 1 will remain with you. 

WU. That is not necessary, my dear Frederick. Ybw wit 
will enliven me, axid restore' me to health. I shall then be again 
strong enough to work ; and you can return to your regiment ; 
for 1 would not interfere with your fortune* But yod said you 
had obtained leave of absence for certain reasons-~-May I know 
those reasons ? 

Fre. You shall know all, mother, When I left you five 
years since, you had provided me plentifully with clothes, linen 
and money ; but one trifle you had forgotten — the certificate of 
my birth. I was then a wild careless lad, but fifteen years of 
age, and thought little of die matter. This has since occasioned 
me much uneasiness. Often, when I have been heartily tired 
of a soldier's restless life, I have wished to obtain my discharge, 
and learn some reputable trade. But whenever I applied to any 
tradesman, his first question always was, " Where is the cera- 
ficate of your birth ? This silenced me. I was vexed, and re- 
mained a soldier ; for in that profession it is only asked whether 
the heart be in die right place, and a certificate of birth is as 
little regarded as the diploma of nobility. The circumstance, 
however, led me into many a quarrel. My comrades were be- 
come acquainted with it ; and if any of them owed me a grudge, 
or were rather drunk, they would sneer at me, and torment me 
with sarcastic remarks. Once or twice I had been so far exas% 
perated as to fight, the consequence of which was, that I was 
placed under arrest, and severely repfemanded. At length my 
com n W||fli ng officer on another of these quarrels taking place, 
abouf^JP weeks ago, summoned me to attend him in his own 
rooigfc Oh, mother! he is a noble, generous man! "Boetcher/* 
said* he to me, " I am sorry to hear that you are so constantly in- 
curring punishment by being engaged in quarrels ; for in other 
resprcts lam satisfied with your attention to the service, and have 
A good opinion of you. The Serjeant has told me the cause of all 
tlHs. I, therefore, advise you to write home for the certificate of 
your birth ; or, if you rather chuse to fetch it yourself, I will grant 
you leave of absence for a couple* of months.' * Oh, mother! 
your form floated before my eyes while he addressed me. 1 
kissed his hand, and stammered out my thahks. He then put 
a dollar into my hand. " Go my lad," said he ; "I wish you 
a good journey, Don't fail to return at the appointed time. .*• 
Well, mother, here I arn ? as you see; and now you know all 
that has happened. 
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Wil. — (W/)o has listened to him hith great confusion and embar- 
rassment.) — You are come, therefore, dear Frederick, for the 
certificate of your birth ? 

Fre. Yes. 

Wil. Oh heavens ! 

Fre. What is the matter ? — (Wilhelmina hursts into a flood 
of tears.) — For God's sake, what is the matter? 

Wil You can have no certificate of your birth. 

Fre. Can have none ! 

Wil. You are a natural son. 

Fre*. Indeed !-^-And who is my father ? 

Wil. Alas ! the wildness of your look destroys me. 

Fre. (Recollecting himself in a gentle and affectionate tone.) — 
No, dear mother, I am still your son ; but tell me, who is my 
father ? 

Wil. When you left me five years since, you were still too 
young to be entrusted with such a secret. You have now reach- 
ed an age at which you have a claim upon my confidence. You 
are become a man, and a good man. My sweet maternal hopes 
are quite fulfilled. I have often heard how consoling, how re- 
viving to a sufferer was the communication of her sorrows. The 
tears which those sorrows draw from another's eyes, alleviate 
the pangs which the sufFerer seemed fdr ever destined to endure. 
Thanks, thanks to benignant Heaven, the hour at last is come, 
when I mSy, for the first time, feel this consolatory sensation. 
My son is my confidant— -be he also my judge. Of a rigid judge 
I must be afraid ; but my, son will not be ngid. 

Fre. Proceed, good mother, Relieve your heart. 

Wil. Yes, dear Frederick, I- will tell you all — Yet— shame 
and confusion bind my tongue. You must not look at me 
during my recital. 

Fre. Do I not know my mother's heart r Cursed be the 
thought which condemns you for a weakness : of a ^rime you 
are incapable. 

Wil. Yonder village, whose church you at a distance see 
towering above the trees, is my native place. In that church I 
was baptized. In that church I was first instructed in our faith. 
My parents were worthypious cottagers. They were poor, but 
strictly honest. When i was fourteen years of age, the lady of 
the manor one day saw me. She was pleased with me, took 
. me with her to the castle, and felt a pleasure in forming my rude 
talents. She put good books into my hands. I read ; I learnt 
French and music. My conceptions and capacity developed 
themselves. But at the same time my vanity — Yes — under the • 

mask of reserve, I became ridiculously vain. I was seventeen yf 

years old when' the son of my benefactress, who was an officer 

B 
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in the Saxon service, obtained leave to visit his relations. I had 
never before seen him. He was a handsome and engaging young 
man. He talked to me of love and marriage. He "was the first 
who had done homage to my charms. Do n ot look at me, 
dear Frederick, or I cannot proceed.— (Frederick casts down hk 
cyes y and presses her hand to his heart.) — I was a credulous being, 
and was easily robbed of my innocence. The hypocrite feigned 
the most ardent affection— promised to marry me at the death of 
his aged mother — vowed fidelity and constancy— alas !— and I for- 
got my pious parents — the precepts of our good old pastor— Ac 
kindness of my benefactress — I became pregnant. Oh, Frede- 
rick ! Frederick ! whenever I look at yonder church, the late 
venerable pastor with his silver locks, seems to stand before me. 
On the day that I first went to confession, how did he aficct 
my young heart ! How full of true devotion and of virtue was 
my mind ! At that time I would have ventured with a certainty 
of triumph upon any temptation, and (Oh, God ! how was it 
possible !) this deep, this rooted impression did a wild, unthink- 
ing youth erase by a few love-sick looks, by a few love-sick words ! 
I became pregnant. We both awoke from the sweet delirium, 
and beheld with horror the prospect of futurity. I had ventured 
every thing. He feared the anger of his mother, who wa$ a 
good woman, but inexorably strict and rigid. How- kindly did 
he implore me, how impressively did he conjure me, not to be- 
tray him ! How affectionately, how tenderly, did he promise to 
reward me at a future period for all that I endured on his account! 
He succeeded. I pledged to him my word that I would be si- 
lent, that I would bury the name of my seducer, as well as hi* 
much-loved form, in my heart ; that for his sake I would en- 
counter every misfortune which awaited me— for, oh, how dear^ 
ly did I love him ! Much, much, indeed, I have encountered. 
He departed, satisfied with my promise. The time of my deli- 
very approached, and I found it impossible any longer to con- 
ceal my situation. Alas ! I was harshly treated when I persisted 
in my determination not to confess who was the father of my 
child. I was driven from the castle with every mark of disgrace; 
and, when I reached the door of my afflicted parents, I was 
again refused admittance. My father would have exceeded all 
bounds ; but my mother tore him hastily away, at the moment 
he was about to curse me. She returned, threw me a crooked 
dollar, which she wore round her neck, and wept. Since that 
day I have never seen her. The dollar I have still in my posses- 
sion. — {Produces it. J — Rather would I have starved than have 
parted with it. — (Gazes at it, kisses it, and puts it again in her 
bosom.) — Without a home, without money, without friends, I 
wandered a whole night through open fields. I once came near 
the stream where the mill stands, and almost was I tempted to 
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throw myself under the wheels of the mill, and thus put an end 
to my miserable existence. But suddenly bur pastor's venerable 
form a&din appeared to me. I started back ; and wiuje I thought 
I saw aim, all his instructions occurred to me, and roused my 
confidence. As soon as the morning dawned I went to his house. 
He received me with kindness, and did not reproach me. * « What 
is done," said he, " cannot be undone. God is merciful to the 
penitent. Reform, my daughter, and all may yet be well. You 
must not remain in the village, for that will only be a mortification 
to you, and likewise a scandal to my parish. But — ' * Here he 
put a piece of gold into my hand, and delivered to me a letter, 
which he had written for me.—*' Go to the town, my daughter, 
and seek the honest old widow to whom this letter is addressed. 
With her you may remain in safety, and she will teach you how 
to earn an honest livelihood." With these words he laid his 
hand upon my head, gave me his blessing, and promised to ap- 
pease my lather's resentment. Oh ! I felt newly born ; and on 
my way to the town, I reconciled myself with the Almighty, 
by solemnly vowing never again to swerve from the path of vir- 
tue. — I have kept my vow, — Now look at me again, Frede- 
rick.— (Frederick clasps her with speechless emotion in his arms.-— 
A pause.)'— Your birth was to me the cause of much joy, and 
of much sorrow. I twice wrote to your father — but— Heaven 
knows whether he received my letters ; I never have received 
any answer to them. 

Fre.— [Violently.) — Never any answer ! 

Wll. Check your indignation, my son. It was in time of 
war, and the regiment to which he belonged was in the field. 
There was a commotion through the whole empire; for the 
troops of three powers were alternately pursuing each other. 
How easily, therefore, might my letters be lost ! No, I am cer- 
tain he never received them ; for he was not a villain. After 
that time, I did not chuse to trouble him, from a sensation— 
perhaps of pride. I thought, if he had not forgotten me, he 
would come in search of me, and would easily learn from the 
pastor where I was to be found. — But he did not come ; and 
some years after, I even heard — [with a sigh) — that he was mar- 
ried. I then bade farewell to my last hope. In silent retirement 
I earned my subsistence by manual labour, and by instructing a 
few children in what I myself had learnt at the castle. You, 
dear Frederick, were my only comfort ; and on your education 
I bestowed every thing which was not absolutely necessary for 
my own subsistence. My diligence was not ill rewarded, for 
you were a good boy ; but the wildness of your youthful ardour, 
your bent Towards a soldier's life, and your resolution to seek 
your fortune in the wide world, caused me much uneasiness. 
At last I thought it must be as God ordained ; and if it were 
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your .destination* J ought not to prevent it, %ven if the parking 
were to break my heart. Five years ago, therefore, I allowed 
you to go, and gave you as much as I could spare — Perhaps 
more than I could spare ; for I was in good health, and then we 
are not apt to anticipate illness. Had this continued, I could 
have earned more than 1 wanted ; I should have been a rich wo- 
man in my situation, and could have made my son an annual 
Christmas present. But 1 was attacked by a lingering and con- 
suming illness. TVly earnings were at an end, and my little sav- 
ings were scarcely sufficient to pay my physician and my nurse. 
A few days since, therefore, I was obliged to leave my little hut, 
being no longer able to discliarge the rent, and was compelled 
to wander on the highway with this stick, this sack, aud .these 
.rags, soliciting a raorsal of bread from the charity of those who 
happened to pass. 

Frt. Had your Frederick suspected this, how bitter would 
have been to him every morsal which he eat, and every drop 
which he drank i Well, Heaven be praised that I have found 
you alive at my return ; for now 1 will remain with you for 
ever. I will send information of this to my commanding officer, 
and he may take it in what light he pleases ; for if he even call 
it desertion, I will not again forsake my mother. Alas ! I have 
unfortunately learnt no art, no trade ; but I have a couple of 
stout nervous arms, with which I can guide the plough, or. wield 
the flail. I'll hire myself to some former as a day-labourer, and 
at night write for some lawyer. I write a good legible band, 
thanks to you, my dear mother. We shall succeed, no doubt. 
God will assist us. God is ever ready to support those who re- 
vere their parents. 

WiL — (Clasps him tcith emotion in her arms. — What princess 
can offer me any thing in exchange for such a blissful moment ? 

Fre. One thing I had forgotten, mother. What was my 
father's name ? 

WiL Baron Wildenhain. 

Fre. And does he live on this estate ? 

WiL There formerly his mother lived. She is dead. He 
married a rich lady in Franconia, and, as is said, through affec- 
tion for her, went to dwell there. A steward occupies the castle, 
who manages every thing as he likes. 

Fre. I will away to the Baron — I will face him boldly. I 
.:ii i w., U p 0n m y back to him. How far is ----■" 

Y' to thirty miles, perhaps. — How ! ] 
by flying so short a way ? Truly t 
|azy, sluggish conscience, if after following him twenty years, 
it has not yet overtaken him. Oh, shame, shame on him ! 
Why should 1 claim acquaintance with my father, if he be a vil- 
lain ? Cannot my heart be satisfied with a mother— ^-a mother who 
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has taught mc to love ? Why should I seek a father who teaches 
me to hate ? No ; I will not go to him. He may remain qui- 
etly where he is, feasting and revelling till his last hour, and then 
'he may see what account he can give of his actions to the Al- 
mighty Judge. We do not want him, mother ; we will live 
without hini — But what is the matter ? How your countenance 
is altered in a single moment ! Mother, what is the matter ? • 

Wil.—(Very much exhausted, and almost fainting, ) '-^Nothing, 
nothing. Tfye transport— Too much talking. I should like a 
little rest. 

Fre. Heavens! I never perceived before that we were on the 
highway. — (Knocks at the door of the public house.)'—- Holla ! 
Landlord ! 

Land. (Opening the window.) — Well ! What now ? 

Fre, Let this good woman have a bed directly. 

hand. (With a sneer.)— &h<t have a bed, indeed! — Ha, Ha, 
Ha !— A pretty joke, truly ! She slept last night in my stable, 
and has, perhaps, bewitched all the cattle in it. 

[Shuts the window. 

Fre. — (Taking up a stone in a rage. J — Infernal scoundrel !— 
(Looks at his mother, and throws the stone away. J Oh, my poor 
mother I— -(Knocks in the anguish of despair, at the door of a cot" 
tage, .which stands further in the back ground.)— r-Holla ! Holla. ! 

Enter a Cottager from the hut. 

Cot. God bless you ! What do you want ? 

Fre. Good ffiend, you see that this poor sick woman is faint- 
ing in the open air. She is my mother. Let her have some lit- 
tle spot to rest upon for half an hour. For Heaven's sake, do ; 
and God will reward you for it. 

Cot. Hold your tongue. I understand you. — (Putting his 
head into the house.) — Rachel, make up the bed directly. You 
may lay the child on the bench while you do it,— '(Returns.) — 
Don 't begin a long history a ^ain about God's reward and Heaven's 
blessing. If God were to reward all such trifles, he would have 
enough to do. — Come ! take hold of the good woman on that 
side, while I support her on this, and let us lead her in with 
care. She shall have as good a bed as I am worth ; but she will 
not find much more in my cottage, I must own. 

[They conduct her into the hut. 
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ACT II. 

SCENE, a Room in the Cottage. Wilhelmina is discovered 
sitting on a wooden Stool 9 and resting her Head on Fredei* 
ICK's Breast. The Cottager and his Wife are busily 
employed in procuring whatever can conduce to the Comfort if 
their sick Guest. 

Fre. HA VE you nothing which will refresh and strength- 
en her, good people ? 

Wife. Run, husband, and fetch a bottle of -wine from oar 
neighbour's public house. 

Fre. Oh, spare yourselves that trouble. His wine is as sour 
as his deposition. She has already drank some of it, and I fear 
it has poisoned her. 

Cot. Look, Rachel, whether the black hen has laid an egg 
this morning. A new-laid tgg boiled soft 

Wife. Or a handful of ripe currant s - 

Cot. Or— the best thing I have — a piece of bacon 

Wife. There is still a little brandy standing below in the dairy. 

Fre. (Deeply affected) . — God reward and bless you for your 
readiness to assist my poor mother ! — (To WimelminA.J— You 
have heard these good people ? — (Wilhelmina nods.)*~- Can you 
relish any thing they have offered ?— (Wilhelmina makes a motion 
with her hand that she cannot.) — Alas! is there, then, no surgeon 
in the neighbourhood ? 

Cot. We have a farrier in the village, whom we always call 
Doctor ; and I never saw any othgt in my life. 

Fre. Merciful Heavens ! What*shall I do ? She will die in my 
arms ! Gracious God ! have compassion on our distresses. Pray, 
pray, good people — I cannot pray. 

Wil. — (In a broken voice) — Be at ease, dear Frederick — I am 
well— only faint — very faint. — A glass of— good wine . 

Fre. Yes, mother, instantly. Oh, God ! where cfh I pro- 
cure it ? I have no money. I have nothing at all. 

Wife. There ! Now, you see, husband, if you had not car- 
ried the money to the steward yesterday—— • 

Cot. I might have assisted this good woman. Why, 
that's true, to be sure. But how are we to manage matters 
now ? As true as I am an honest man, I have not a single drey- 
er in the house. 

Fre. Then I will — yes, I will beg — and if no one will be cha- 
ritable, I will steal. Good people, take care of her, and do 
what you can for her. I shall soon be with you again. [Exit. 

Cot. If he would go to our pastor's, I am sure he would suo 
ceed. 

Wil. Is the old pastor still alive. 
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Wife. Oh, no. God bless his worthy heart. He died about 
two years since, old and weary of life. 

Cot. Yes, he went out like a lamp, as one may say. 
Wife.T-(Wiping her eyes.) — We have shed many a tear tor 
the loss of him. 

Cot.— (The same.) — He was our father. 
Wii.— (Deeply affected.)— Our father. 
Wife. We shall never have such another. 
Cot. Come, come ! give every one his due — and despise no- 
body. Our present pastor is a good worthy man too. 
Wife. Why, he is, to be sure ; but he is so young. 
Cot. I own his appearance does not cjaim quite so much re- 
spect, and we can't confide in him so soon ; but our late pastor 
had been young too. 

Wife. — (To Wilhelmina.) — This gentleman was tutor to our 
Baron's daughter ; and as my Lord was very well satisfied with 
him, he gave him this living. 

Cot. Ay, and he deserved it too ; for the young lady of the 

castle (God bless her ! ) is a friendly kind creature as ever lived. 

Wife. Yes, she has no pride ; for when she comes into the 

church, she nods here and there, on this side and on that, to 

the country women. 

Cot. And when she is in the pew, she holds her fen before her 
face, and prays with real devotion. 

Wife. And during the sermon she never turns her eyes from 
the pastor. 
Wii.— (Alarmed.)— What lady is this ? 
Cot. Our Baron s daughter. 
Wii. Is she here ? 

Wife. To be sure she is. Did'nt you know that ? It will be 
five weeks next Friday since my Lord s family arrived at the cas- 
tle. 

Wii. Do you mean Baron Wildenhain ? 
Wife&£xac&y. 
Wii. And his lady? 

Cot. His lady is dead. They lived several hundred miles from 
this place ; and during her Ladyship's life the Baron never came 
hither, which has caused us many a sorrow.— (In a lower voice, 
and in a confidential tone?.)— Folks say she was a haughty wo- 
man, and full of whims. Well ! well ! We ought not to speak 
ill of the dead. Our Baron is a good gentleman. She had no * 
»ooner closed her eyes, than he ordered his coach and came to 
Wildenhain. Oh ! he must like this place ; for he was bom. * 
here, and has often played with me in the meadows, and danced 
with my wife on a Sunday under the lime trees. You remem- 
ber tntf, Rachel— eh? * 
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tPife. That I do, as well as* if it had teen yesterday. He 
used to wear a red coat, and a pair of buckles made of gutter- 
ing stones. 

Cot. Afterwards, when he became an officer, fie wtfs" rather 
wild ; but we must make allowances for young people. The 
soil was good, and the best of land sometimes produces' weeds. 

Wife, But do you recollect, husband, what happened at the 
castle between him and Boetcher's daughter, Wimelfriina ? That 
was too bad. 

Cot. Pshaw ! hold your tongue, Rachel. Who* would think 
of talking about that, when so many years are pa^t since it hap- 
pened, and when nobbdy knows whether he was really the la- 
ther of the child ? for she never would confess £t. 

Wife. He was the father, and nobody else, that I am sure of; 
and I'U bet my best gown and cap upon it. No, rib, husband, 
you must not defend that — it was too bad. Who knows whe- 
ther £he poor creature did not perish in distress ? Her rather too, 
old Boetcher, was driven to his grave by it, and died broken- 
hearted. , [Wilhblmiria 4 /afi»?5. 
,. Cot. — [Who first observes it.) — Rachel ! Rachel! Support her! — 
Zounds support her. 

Wife. Oh ! mercy on us !— The poor woman ! 

Cot. Away with her to bed directly ! Then let us send For the 
pastor. She will hardly live till morning. \The)j carry her in. 

SCENE, a Room in the Castle. The breakfast Table is dis- 
covered. A Servant places on the Table a Tea-Urn^ a lighted 
Candle and a Wax-taper. 

Enter the Baron, in his Night-gown. 

Baron. Is the Count in bed still ? , 

Ser. No my Lord. He has sent for his servant to dress bis 
hair. ^ 

Baron. I might have discovered that; for the hall, a? I passed . 
through it, was scented with poudre a la Mareckal.* — Call my 
daughter. Exit Servant. 

(The Baron fills and lights his pipe.) 
I cannot but think that my friend, the old priv^ counsellor, has 
sent me a complete coxcomb. Every thing he says and does is 
as insipid and silly as his countenance. No — I will not be too 
hasty. My Amelia is too dear to me to be bestowed on amy one 
who is not worthy of her. I must be rather better acquainted 
with the young man ; for my intimacy with his father shall ne- 
ver induce me to make my daughter miserable. Tne poor girl | 
would consent, and would tljen sit in a corner, dejected arid re- 
pining, and blaming her father, who ought to have understood 
these matters better. What a pity, what a great pity it is, that 
the girl was not a boy ! That the name of VVildenhain must be 
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extinct !— (blows out the wax-taper, wit A which he had lighted his 
pipe J— <xnd vanish like the flame which I now blow out. My. 
fine estates, my delightful prospects, my honest tenantry — all^ 
all will fell into the hands of a stranger. How unfortunate ! 

Enter AmelIa in a careless morning dress, 

Amelia*"— ( Kisses the Baron's hand* J — Good morning to you> 
my dear father, 

Baron. Good morning, Amelia. Have you slept well ? 

Amelia. Oh, yes ! 

Baron. Indeed ! You have slept very well i You were not at 
all uneasy ? 

Amelia. No. The gnats, to be sure, hummed rathed toa 
much in my ears. 

Baron. The gnats ! Well, that is of no great consequence. 
Let a bough of juniper b# burnt in the room, and you will not 
be troubled with them again. Gnats are more easily driven 
away than maggots. 

Amelia. Oh, no. You may drive maggots away by boiling 
a few peas with a little quicksilver, for that will kill them. 

Baron.— ( Smiling. ) — Indeed ! It is well For you, Amelia, if 
you as yet know no maggots which cannot be destroyed by a 
plate of peas. 

Amelia. Oh, you mean maggots in the head. No, father, I 
am not troubled with them. 

Baron. So much the better ! But how indeed* can a lively girl, 
when only sixteen years of age, be troubled with whims, while 
she has a father who loves her, and a suitor who begs permission 
to love her ? How do you like the Count von der Mulde. 

Amelia. Very well. 

Baron. Don t you. blush when I mention his name ? 

Amelia. — {Feeling her cheeks. J— -No. 

Baj^b No ! — Hem ! — Have you not been dreaming of him ? 

Armma. No. 

Baron. Have not you dreamt at all, then ? 

Amelia.— (Reflecting. J — Yes. I dreamt of our pastor. 

Baron. Ha ! Ha ! As he stood before you, and demanded the 
ring ? 

Amelia. Oh, no ! I dreamt we were in Franconia, and that 
he was still my tutor. He was just going to leave us, and I 
wept very much ; and when I awoke, my eyes were really wet. 

Baron. I'll teH you what, Amelia ; when you dream of the 
pastor again, fancy him at the altar, and you witn the Count 
von der Mulde before him, exchanging the marriage vow. 
What think you of this. 

Amelia. If you desire it, my dear father, I will obey most 
cheerfully. « 

C 
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Baron. Zounds! No. I don't desire it. But 1 want to know 
whether you love him — whether you feel sincere affection for 
him. When we spent a short time in town last winter, you 
saw him several times at public places of amusement. 

Amelia. Should I feel an affection for all the men I see at 
public places of amusement ? 

Baron. Amelia, don't be so stupid. I met* that die Count 
von der Mulde flirted and paid attention to you, danced a couple 
of elegant minuets with you, perfumed your handkerchief with 
eau dc mille Jleurs 9 and at the same time whispered the Lord 
knows how many pretty things in your ear. 

Amelia. Yes, the Lord knows, as you say, father ; but I 
am sure I don't ! 

Baron. What ! have you forgotten them ? 

Amelia. If it be your wish, I will endeavour to recollect 
mem. 

Baron. No, no. You need not trouble yourself. If you 
must endeavour to recollect them, you will bring them from a 
corner of your memory, not from a corner of your heart. You 
don't love him, then ? 

Amelia. I believe I don't. 

ffar<m.— - {Aside.)—- 1 believe so too. But I mast teS you 
what connection there is between his visit and my interrogatories. 
His father is a privy counsellor— « man of fortune and conse- 
quence — Do you hear ? 

Amelia. Yes, my dear father, I heaT this, if you desire it : 
but our pastor always told me I was not to listen to such things? 
for rank and wealth, he said were only the gifts of chance. 

Baron. Well, weH ! our pastor is perfectly in the light; but 
if it happen that wealth and rank are combined with merit* they 
are to be considered an advantage. Do you understand *ae. 

Amelia. Yes, but — (with perfect simplicity. )-~isJchat the case 
with the Count von der Mulde ? ^ ^fc 

Baron. — (At a loss hoxo to reply.) — Hem ! Why— Hew! His 
father has rendered important services to the state. He is one of 
my oldest friends, and assisted me in paying my addresses to 
your mother. I have always had a sincere regard for him ; and 
as he so much wishes the match between you and his son to take 
place, from a conviction that you will in tinie feel an affection 
for the young man ♦ 

Amelia. Does he think so ? 

Baron. Yes ; but it almost seems you are not of the same 
opinion. * 

Amelia. Not exactly. But if you desire it,* my -dear father — 

Baron. Zounds 1 I tell you that in such cases I desire nothing. 
A marriage without affection is slavery. None should be united, 
who do not feel attached to each other by a congeniality of senti- 
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ments. I don't want to couple a nightingale with a finch. If 
you like each other, why, marry each other, If vou don't, let 
it alone. — (In a calmer tone.) — Do you understand me, Amelia ? 
The whole matter rests on this question : Can you love the 
Count ? If not, we will send him home again. 

Amelia. My dear father, I really don't feel as if I should ever 
love him. I have so often read a description of love in romances- 
how strange and unaccountable are the sensations. ■ 

Baron* Pshaw ! Let me hear no more of your romances ; 
for the authors of them know nothing about love. There are 
certain little symptoms of it, which can only be learnt by ex- 
perience. Come, let me ask you a few questions, and answer 
them with sincerity. 

Amelia. I always do so. 

Baron. Are you pleased when any one speak* of the Count } 

Amelia* Good or ill ? 

Baron. Good, good. 

Amelia. Oh, yes. I like to hear good of any one. 

Baron* But do you not feel a kind of sympathy when you 
hear him mentioned? — (She shakes her head.)— Are you not 
embarrassed ? — (She shakes her head.) —Don't you sometimes 
wish to hear him mentioned, but have not courage to begin the 
subject ? — (She shakes her head.) — Don't you defend him, when 
any one censures him ? 

Amelia. When I can, I certainly do ; for our pastor. — —• 

Baron. I am not talking about the pastor. When you see the 
Count, how do you feel ? 

Amelia. Very well, 

Baron. Are you not somewhat alarmed when he approaches 
you ? 

Amelia. No. — [Suddenly recollecting herself.)— But yes, I am 
sometimes. 

BQp. Ay, ay. Now we come to the point. 

AmWa. Because he once trod upon my foot at a ball. 

Baron^ Amelia, don't be so stupid. Do you cast down your 
eyes warn he is present ? 

Amelia. I don't cast down my eyes in the presence of any one. 

Baron. Don't you arrange your dress, or play with the .end 
of your sash, when he speaks to you ? 

Amelia.. No. • 

Baron. Does not your face glow when he pay? you a com- 
pliment, or mentions any thing which refers to love and mar- 
riage. 

Amelia. I don't remember that he ever mentioned any thing 
of the kind. 

Baron. Hem ! Hem 1— (After a pause.)-— Do you ever jfcwn 
when he is talking to you ? 
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AmJia. No, my dear father ; that would be rude* 

Barm. But do you ever feel inclined to yawn on those oc- 
casions ? 

Amelia. Yes. 

Baron. Indeed ! There are but little hopes, then, — Do you 
think him handsome ? 

Amelia. I don't know. 

Baron. Don'f>ytm know what is meant by the term hand- 
some ? Or, don't you fttrl what is meant by the term hand- 
some. 

Amelia. Yes, I do ; but I never observed him with the idea 
of discovering whether I thought him handsome. 

Baron. This is had, indeed. When he arrived last night- 
how did you feel ? 

Amelia, I felt vexed ; for I was just walking with the pastor 
to the romantic little hill, when the servant so unseasonably cal- 
led me away. 

Baron. Unseasonably I Indeed ! — But another question ! 
Have you not to-day, without intending it, taken mote 
pains in curling your hair, and chosen a more engaging dress ? 

Amelia. — [Looking at herself.) — This dress is not yet dirty. 
I have only worn it yesterday and the day before. 

Baron. — (Aside. )-^LMc consolation for the Count- is to be 
deduced from these replies. Therefore, my dear girl, you will 
Jiave nothing to do with the Count, I suppose ? 

Amelia. If you command it, I will. 

Baron. — (Angry.) — Hark you, Amelia. If you plague me 
again with your damned desires and commands 9 I shall— I shall— 
be almost inclined to command in reality. — (In a milder 
tone.) — To see you happy is my wish, and this can never be 
effected by a command. Matrimony, my child, is a discordant 
duet, if the tones do not properly agree ; for which reason our 
great Composer has planted the pure harmony of lo^hi our 
hearts*. I'll send the pastor to you. He can explain tbSe mat- 
ters more clearly. ^ 

Amelia .— (Delighted. ) — The pastor ! ™ 

Baron. Yes. He can describe the duties of the married 
state in better terms than a father. Then examine your heart ; 
and if you feel the Count to be the man towards whom you can 
fulfil these duties — why, Heaven bless yo\i both ! 'Till then, let 
us say no more upon the subject. — ( Calls. J — Thomas ! 

Enter a Servant. 

Go to the pastor, and request him to come hither for a quarter 
of an hour, if his business will allow it. {Exit Servant. 

Amelia. — (Calling after him.) — Tell him I shall be glad, to se^e 
him, too. 
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Baron, — (Looks' at his watch.)— The young Count seems to 

employ plenty of time in dressing. Come, Amelia, pour out the 

tea. — (Amelia scats herself at the table , and attends to the break' 

fast. )•— What sort of weather is it ? Have you put your head out 

of the window yet ? 

Amelia. Oh, I was in the garden at five o'clock. It is a de- 
lightful morning. 

Baron. One may have an hourH^flBNbgl then. I real- 
* ]y don't know what to do with thi* Man : he tires nm beyond 
all measure with his frivolous remarks. — Ha ! Our guest ! . 

Enter Count. 

Count. Ah , don jour 9 mon Colonel. Fair lady, I kiss your 
hand. 

(Amelia curtsies , and returns no answer.) 

Baron. Good morning.! Good morning! But, my lord, it is 
almost noon. In the country you must learn to rise at an ear- 
lier hour. 

Count. Pardotinez, mon Colonel. I rose soon after your great 
clock struck six ? But my homme de chambre was guilty of a 
betise. which has driven me to absolute despair ; a loss, which 
pour le moment cannot be repaired. 

'Baroti. 1 am sorry tor it, 

(Amelia presents tea to the Count.) 

Count. — fas he takes it. J — Your most obedient and submis- 
sive slave ! Is it Hebe herself, or Venus in her place. 

(Amelia moves with a smile.) 

Baron. — (Scmewhdt peevishly.) — Neither Venus nor Hebe, but 
Amelia Wildenhain, with your permission. May one know 
what you have lost ? 

Count. — 0//, mon dieu I Help me to banish from my mind 
the triste recollection, I am lost in a labyrinth of doubts and 
peiplexijjcs. 1 am as it were, envelope. 1 believe 1 shall be 
obliged to write a letter on the occasion. 

Huron. Come, ^ome! It is not so very sad a misfortune, \ 
hope. m f t \ ^ 

Count. — (As he sips /foV<ftfc.)-»T-$Jfcctar, I vow ! Nectar posi- 
tively, angelic lady, But,.4*ow COttld I expect any thing else, 
from your fair hands. 

Barott. This nectar was sold to me for Congo tea, 

Am ilia. You fca\e s»till not told us what you have lost, my 
Lord. 

Baron . — (Aside*) — His understanding. 

Count. You command — your slave obeys. You tear. open, 
the wounds which even your rascinating society had scarcely healed. 
My homme de chambre , the. vaut rien ! On, the creature is a 
mauvais m jet ! When he packed up my clothes the day befofe 
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yesterday, I said to him, " Henri, in that window stands the 
little pot de pommade. ft You comprehend me, lovely Miss 
Amelia ? I expressly- said, " Don't forget it : pack it up." I 
dare say I repeated this lour or five times. " You know, Hen- 
ri." 1 said to him, " I cannot exist without this pot de pom- 
mute." For yffci must know, most amiable Amelia, this pom- 
made cannot be made in Germany. The people here don't un- 
derstand it. They can't give it the odeurs. Oh ! I do assure 
you it is incomparable \ it comes tout droit from Paris. The ma- 
nufacturer of it is parfumeur du rot. More than once, when 
I have attended as dejour to Her Royal Highness the Princes 
Adelaide , she has said to me, " Mon Dieu Comte, the whole 
mtkkambrc is parfume f whenever you are my dejourS* Now 
only conceive, accomplished Miss Amelia— only conceive, my 
Lord— completely forgotten is the whole pot de pomntade—ldt in 
the window as sure as I am a cavalier* 

Baron. Yes, unless the mice have devoured it. 

Amelia*— (Smiling.) — Unpardonable neglect ! 

Count* It is indeed ! The mice too ! Helm ! voila, mon Colonel, 
une autre raison for desespoir. And could you conceive now 
that this careless creature, this Henri, has been thirty years in 
our service ? Thirty years has he been provided with every thin* 
for a man of his extraction, and how does he evince his grati- 
tude ? How does the fellow behave ? He forgets the pot de pom- 
made ! leaves it standing in the window as sure as I am a cavalier, 
and— oh del! perhaps the vulgar German mice have swallowed 
the most delicate parfume ever produced by France ! But it was 
impossible to moderate my anger. Diable ! It was impossible— 
therefore I discharged the fellow on the spot. 

Baron. — (Starting\ — How ! A man who had been thirty 
years in the service of your family ! 

Count. Oh ! don't be alarmed on my account, mon cher Co- 
lonel. I have another in petto — a charming valet, I asaptre you— 
ui} homme comme ilfaut—He dresses hair like a divinity. 

Amelia. And poor Henry must be discharged for such a trifle ! 

Count. What do you say, lovely Miss Amelia ? A trifle ! 
Can you call this a mere bagatelle f 

Amelia. To deprite a poor man of his subsistence 

Count. Mais 9 mon dieu ! How can I do less ? Has he not de- 
prived me of my pommade ? 

Amelia. Allow me to intercede in his behalf. 

Count. Your sentimem enchant me ; but your benevolence 
must not be abused. The fellow has an absolute quantite of 
cjfjildren, who, in time, when they reach the age mur, will 
maintain their stupid father. 

Amelia. Has he a family too ? Oh, I beseech you, my Lord, 
regain him in your service. 
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Count. You arc amiable— -ma cher Mademoiselle— vraiment, 
vous etes tres amiable* You command— your slave obeys— Hin^* 
shall come, and submissively return you thanks. 

Baron.— **(Aside 9 impatiently rubbing his hands.}-— No* It 
cannot, shall not be. The coxcomb ! — (Aloud.)— What think 
you, Count, to an hour's diversion in the field before dinner ? 
Do you shoot ? 

Count.— -(Kissing the ends of his fingers.)— Brabo 9 mm Colonel i 
A most charming proposition r I accept it with rapture. Love* 
ly Miss Amelia, you shall see my shooting-dress. It is quite 
a la mode de Paris. I ordered it expressly for this tour. And 
my fowling-piece. Ah, Monsieur U Colonel ', you never saw 
such a beauty. The stock is made of mother of pearl, and 
my arms are carved upon it. Oh, you have no conception of 
the gout displayed in it. 

Baron. — (Drill/.)— I asked you before, my Lord, whether 
you were a shcoter. 

Count. I have been only out one or twice in my life, and per 
hazard I killed nothing. 

Baron. My gun is plain and old ; but I generally bring my 
bird down. 

Enter a Servant. 

Ser. The pastor begs permission- 



Baron. Well, Count, be as quick as you can in putting on 
your elegant shooting-dress. I shall be ready for you in a few 
minutes. 

Count. I fly. Beauteous Miss Amelia, I feel the sacrifice I 
am making to your father, when for a couple of hours I thus 
tear myself from \usfille amiable. [Exit* 

Baron. Amelia, it is scarcely necessary that I should speak to 
the pastor, or he to you. But, howevtf, as he is here, leave us 
together. I have, indeed, other matters, respecting which I 
wish to have some conversation with him. 

Amelia.— (As she goes.) — Father, I think I never can love the 
Count. 

Baron* As you please. 

Amelia. — (With great affaUlity as she meets the Pastor at the 
door.)—' Good morning to you, my dear Sir ! 

Enter Pastor. 



Pastor. By your desire, my Lord- 
Baron. No ceremony. Foreive u 



ceremony. Forgive me if my summons arrived 
at an inconvenicut time. Pll tell you in a few worcs what I 
want to mention. I last night received a most wretched trans- 
lation from the French, which was issued from the press about 
twenty years ago. I am myself in possession of a very neat 
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German original, of which, without vanity, I am the author*. 
Now, I am required to erase my name from the work, and let 
it be bound with this vapid translation. I therefore wish to ask 
you, as the corrector of my book, what you think of this in- 
tended combination. 

Pastor. Upoa my word, I do not understand your allegory, 
my Lord. 

Baron. Don't you ! — Hem ! I'm sorry for it. I was in- 
wardly complimenting myself upon the dextrous way in which I 
had managed it. Well, to be plain with you, the young Count 
▼on der Mulde is here, and wants to marry my daughter. 

Pastor.— (Starts, but immediately recovers his composure*)-* 
Indeed ! 

Baron. The man is a Count, and nothing else upon earth. 
He is — he is — In short, I don't like him. 

Pastor. — (Rather eagerly.) — And miss Amelia ? 

Baron. — (Mimicking her.) — As you desire— If you desire— 
What you desire —Well, well ! you have a better opinion of 
my understanding, I hop?, than to suppose that I should influ- 
ence her on such an occasion. Were the fellow's head not 
quite so empty, and his heart not depraved, I must own the 
connexion would have pleased me ; for his father is one of my 
most intimate friends ; and the match is on many accounts de- 
sirable in other respects. 

Pastor. In other respects ! In what respect can the alliance 
with a man be desirable, whose head and heart are bad ? *v 

Baron. Why — I mean with regard to rank and consequence. 
I will explain to you my sentiments. If Amelia were attached 
to another, I would not throw away a remark upon the subject, 
nor would I ask, " Who is the man ?" — But — (pointing to his 
heart) — " is all right here ? If so, enough — Marry each other — 
You have my blessing, and I hope Heaven's too. But Ame- 
lia is not attached to any other, and that alters the medium 
through which I consider this subject. 

Pastor. And will she never be attached to any one ? 

Baron. That is, to be sure, another question. — Well, I don't 
mean — I don't insist upon any thing of the kind. I don't de- 
sire or command it, as Amelia says. I only wish to act in such 
a way as that the Count von der Mulde's father shall not be of- 
fended if I don't honour the bill which he has drawn upon nay 
daughter, for he has a right to say value received, having con- 
ferred many civilities and kindnesses upon me. I wish there- 
fore, my worthy friend, that you would explain to my daugh- 
ter the duties of a wife and mother ; and when she has properly 
understood this, I wish you to ask her whether she is willing to 
fulfil these duties at the side of the young Count. If she says 
no— not another word. What think you of this ? 
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Pastor* I — to be sure — I must own— I am at your service-— 
I will speak to Miss Amelia. 

Baron* Do so. — (Heaving a deep sigh.) — 4 have removed one 
burden from my mind ; but, alas ! a far heavier still oppresses 
it. You understand me. How is it my friend, that you have 
as yet been unable to gain any intelligence upon this subject ? 

Pastor. I have used my utmost endeavours—but hitherto in 
vain. 

Baron. Believe me, this unfortunate circumstance causes me 
many a sleepless night. We are often guilty of an error in our 
youth, which, when advanced in life, we would give our whole 
fortunes to obliterate : for the man who cannot boldly turn his 
head to survey his past life, must be miserable* especially as the 
retrospect is so nearly connected with futurity. If the view be 
bad behind him, he must perceive a storm before him. Well, 
well ! Let us hope the best. Farewell, my friend ! I am going 
to take a little diversion in the field. Do what you have pro* 
mised in the mean tune, and dine with me at my return, [hxit. 

Pastor.— (AJone.)— What a commission has he imposed upon 
me ! Upon me / — (Looking fearfully around.)— Heaven forbid 
that I should encounter Amelia before I have recollected and pre-* 
pare4 myself for the interview ! At present I should be unable 
to say a word upon the subject. I will take a walk in the fields, 
and offer up a prayer to the Almighty. Then will I retard* 
But, alas ! the instructor must alone return — the man must stay 
at home* [Exit. 



ACT III. 

SCENE, an open Field. .RifcrffREDEjticK. 

Tre*— (Looking at a few pieces of money, which he holds in his 
hand.)— — Sh all I return with this paltry sum— return to see 
my mother 4ie ? No. Rather will I spring into the first pond I 
meet with. Rather will I wander to the end of the world. 
Alas ! I feel as if my feet were clogged with lead. I can neither 
proceed nor retreat. The sight of yonder straw-thatched cottage* 
in which mf mother now lies a prey to consuming sorrow— oh, 
why do my eyes forever turn towards it ? Are there not fertile 
fields and laughing meadows all around me ? Why must my 
eyes be so powerfully attracted to that cottage, which contains 
all my joys and all my sorrows ?— (With asperity, while suA 
vcying the money.)— -Is this your chaTOy, ye men ? This coin 
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was given me by the rider of a stately steed, who was followed 
by a servant in a. magnificent livery, glittering with silver. This 
was bestowed upon me by a sentimental lady, who was on her 
travels, and had just alighted from her carriage to admire the 
beauties of the country, intending hereafter to publish a de- 
scription of them. " That hut, said I to her, and my tears 

would cot allow me to proceed " It is very picturesque and 

romantic," answered she, and skipped into the carriage. This 
was the gift of a fat priest, in an enormous wig, who at the 
same time called me an idle vagabond, and thereby robbed ha 
present of its whole value. — (Muck affected) — This dreyer wu 
given me by a beggar unsolicited. He shared his little all with 
me, and blessed me too. Oh ! this coin will be of great va- 
lue at a future day. The Almighty Judge will repay the donor 
with interest, beyond earthly calculation. — [A pause— the* again 
looking at the rnoiiry.)— What can I attempt to buy with this ? 
The paltry sum would not pay for the nails of my mother's 
coffin — and scarcely for a halter to hang myself with-— (Looking 
towards the horizon.) — Yonder I see the proud turrets of the 
Prince's residence. Shall I go thither, and implore assistance ? 
Alas ! compassion does not dwell in cities. The cottage of Po- 
verty is her palace, and the heart of the poor her temple. Oh, 
that some recruiting party would pass this way ! 1 'would engage 
myself for live rix dollars. Five rix dollars ! What a sum ! It 
is, perhaps, at this moment, staked on many a card. — (Wipe* 
the sweat from his for head) — Father ! Father ! Upon thee fall 
these drops of agony ! Upon thee fell my despair, and what- 
ever may be its consequences ! Oh, raayst thou hereafter pant 
for pardon, as my poor 'mother is now panting for a single glass of 
wine. — (The noise of shooters is heard at a distance. A gun is 
fired, and several pointers cross the stage, Frederick looks round.) 
Shooters ! Noblemen, perhaps ! Yes, yes ! They appear to be 
persons of rank. Well, once more will I beg. I beg for a 
mother. Oh, God ! grant that I may find benevolent and cha- 
ritable hearts. 

Enter Baron. 

Baron,— (Looking behind him. J — Here, herej my Lord ! 

Enter Count, out of breath. 
This was a sad mistake. The dogs ran this way, but all the 
game escaped. 

Count.— -(Breathing with difficulty. ( — Tant mieux, tant mieux % 
inon Colonel. We can take a little breath then. (Supports hint- 
self on his gun, while the Baron stands iu the back ground \ ob- 
serving the dogs.) ^ 

Ere. — (Advancing towards the Count, with reserve.)— Nobl# 
Sir, I implore your charity. 
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Count'. — Measuring him from head to foot, with a look of con- 
tempt.) — How, mon ami / You arc a very impertinent fellow 
let me tell you. Why you have the limbs of an Hercule, and 
shoulders as broad as those of Cretan Milo. I'll venture to say 
you can carry an ox on your back—or an ass at least, of which 
there seem to be many grazing in this neighbourhood. 

Fre. Perhaps I might, if you, Sir, would allow me to make 
the attempt. 

Count. Our police is not vigilant enough with respect to va- 
grants and idle fellows. 

Fre. — (With a significant look.)— I am of your opinion, Sir.— 
{Turns to the Baron, who is advancing.) — Noble Sir, have com- 
passion on an unfortunate son, who is become a beggar for the 
support of his sick mother. 

Baron.— (Putting his hand itito his pocket, and giving Freder- * 
ick a trifle.) — It would be more praise-worthy in you, young 
man, to work for your sick mother, than to beg for her. 

Fre. Most willingly will I do that ; but to-day her necessities 
are too urgent. Forgive me, noble Sir ; what you have givei* 
me is not sufficient. 

Baron*— {With astonishment and a half awi/e.)— Not suffi- 
cient ! 

Fre. No, by Heaven, it is not sufficient. 

Baron. Singnkur enough ! But I don't chuse to give any 
more. 

Fre. If you possess a benevolent heart, rive me a guilder. 

Baron. For the first time in my life, I am told by a beggar 
how much 1 am to give him. 

Fre. A guilder, noble Sir. You will thereby preserve a fel- 
low-creature from despair. 

Baron. You must have lost your senses man. Come, Count. • 

Count. Allans, won Colonel. 

Fre. For Heaven's sake, gentlemen, bestow one guilder on 
me. It will preserve the lives of two fellow-creatures. — {Seeing 
them pass on, he kneels*) — A guilder, gentlemen ! You -will 
never again purchase the salvation of a human being at so cheap 
a rate.— They proceed. Frederick draws his side-arms, and furi- 
ously seizes the Baron.)— Your purse or your life.! 

Baron.— ( Alarmed)— How ! What ? Holla ! Help !— (Several 
Gamekeepers rush in , and disarm Frederick* The Count in the s 
mean time ruhs away.) 

Fre. Heavens ! what have I done ? 

Baron. Away with him to the castle ! Confine him in the 
tower, and keep strict watch over him tifcl return. Take good 
care lest he should attempt to escape, ^r 

Fre. — (Kneeling)— I have only to make one request, noble 
Sir, I have forfeited my life, and you may do with me what. 
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yon please ; but oh, assist tut wretched mother, 

a sacrifice to penury in yo seer taut, bend maker, 1 

and c a aire wnxiher I un teiLcgyon a falsehood. Fornj ■»■ 

tfcer 1 anew tait weapon, a.ii for her will I sbed my blood. 

B*-*n. fake ban to the tovrer, I say ; and let hint Irteoi 
bread ar. i w*ter. 

Frr. — f j4# 4? w M tfirfltf £v tie gamekeepers J— ^mmtA ^■fj 
zither ior hivu:g giver* rat being. [£nc. 

ife/wi.— \Caimg to iht '.a%t of the g ameli vp e s *» )— ■ Francs ! 
run ^ov.-n to the village. La the. first, second or third hmjic 
yon will make it out — enquire fox a sack woman ; and if job 
find one, give her ths purse 

Game, Very well, mr Lord. £JEfi. 

Baron. This is a most singular adventure, on my sdoL Tie 

ring man's countenance had noble expression in it ; and if it 
true that he w-s begging for his mother, that for his mo t h e r 
he became a robber— -A\ ell ! Well ? I must investigate the matter. 
It will be a good subject for one of Meissner's sketches. {Exit. 

SCENE, a Room in the Castle. 
Enter Amelia. 

Amelia. Why do I feel so peevish and discontented ? No one 
has done any thing to vex me. I did not intend to come into 
this room, out was going; into the garden. — (She is vaiking out, 
but suddenly return*.) — No, I think I '11 stay here. Yet I might 
as well see whether my auriculas are yet in flower, and whether 
the apple-kernels, which our pastor lately sowed, be sprung up. 
Oh, they must. — (Again turning round.) — Yet, if any one 
should come, who wanted to see me, I should not be here, and 
perhaps the servant might not find me. No. I'll stay here. 
But the time will pass very slowly. — (Tears a nosegay J — ^Hark ! 
I hear some one at the front door. No. It was the wind. I 
must look how my canary-birds do. But if any one should 
come, and not find me in the parlour— -^But who can come ? 
Why do I at once feel such a glow spreading over my face ?— 
[A pause. She begins to weep.) — What can I want ? — (Sob* 
bing.) — Why am I thus oppressed ? 

Enter Pastor. 

(Approaching him with a friendly air 9 and wiping away a tear.)— 
Oh, good morning, my dear Sir. Reverend Sir, 1 should say. 
Excuse me, if custom makes me sometimes say dear Sir. 

Pastor. Continue tojay so, I beg, Miss Amelia. I feel a 
gratification in hearin^^Ht term applied to me by you. 

Amelia. Do you, nmeed ? 

Pastor. Most certainly I do. But am I mistaken, or have, 
you really been weeping ? 
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Amelia. Oh, I have only beep shedding a few tears. 

Pastor. Is not that weeping ? May 1 enquire what caused 
those tears. * ' 

Amelia. I don't know* 

Pastor* The recollection of her Ladyship your mother, per- 
haps ? 

Amelia. I could say, yes, but *- 

Pastor. Oh, I understand you. It is a little female secret. 
1 do not wish to pry into it. Forgive me, Miss Amelia, if I 
appear at an unseasonable hour, but it is by his Lordship's 
desire. 

Amelia. You are always welcome. 

Pastor. Indeed ! am I really ? Oh, Amelia ! 

Amelia. My fother says that we are more indebted to those 
who form our hearts and minds, than to those who give us mere 
existence. My father says this— (casting down her eyes) — and 
my heart says so too. 

Pastor. What a sweet recompence is this moment for my eight 
years of attention. 

Amelia. I was wild and giddy. I have, no doubt, often 
caused you much uneasiness. It is but fair that I should feel a 
regard for you on that account. 

Pastor. — (Aside.) ■ O h, heavens ! ■ (Aloud> and stam- 
mering. ( — I — I am— deputed by his Lordship— your father — to j 
explain — Will you be seated ? 

Amelia— (Brings him a chair immediately.)— Don't let me pre- 
vent you. but I had rather stand. 

Pastor. — (Pushes the chair «ro<iy.)— The Count von derMnlife 
is arrived here. * * r ~ 

Amelia. Yes. 

Pastor. Do you know for what purpose ? 

Amelia. Yes. He wants to marry me. 

Pastor. He does !— (Somewhat eagerly.) — But believe : " : iS^' 
Miss Amelia, your rather will not compel you to mary hitf* 
against your inclination. 

Amelia. I know he will not. 

Pastor, But he wishes — he wants to ascertain the extent of 
vour inclination ; and has appointed me to converse with you 
on the subject. 

Amelia. On the subject of my inclination towards the Count? 

Pastor. Yes — No— towards matrimony itself. 

Amelia What I do not understand must be indifferent to me, 
and I am totally ignorant of matrimony. 

Pastor. For that very reason Tim Mke hither, Miss Amelia. 
Your father has- directed me to point^Hto you the pleasant and 
unpleasant side of the married state. ^^ 
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Amelia. Let me hear the unpleasant Just, then, my dear Sir, 
I like to reserve the best to conclude with. 

Pastor. The unpleasant ! Oh, Miss Amelia, when two affec- 
tionate, congenial hearts are united to each other, matrimony 
has no unpkasent side* Hand-ia-hand the happy couple pass 
through lite. When they find thorns scattered on tneir -path, 
they carefully and chec rally remove them. When they arm? 
at a stream, the stronger bears the weaker through it* When 
they are obliged to climb a mountain, the stronger supports the 
weaker on his arm* Patience and affection are their attendants. 
What would be to one impossible, is to the two united a mere 
trine ; and when they have reached the goal, the weaker wipes 
the sweat from the forehead of the stronger. Joy or care takes 
up its abode with both at the same time. The one never shel- 
ters sorrow, while happiness is the guest of the other. Sanies 
play upon the countenances, or tears tremble in the eyes, of 
both at the same time. But their joys are more lively than the 
joys of a solitary individual, and their sorrows milder ; for par- 
ticipation enhances bliss, and softens care. Thus may their life 
be compared to a fine summer's day— -fine, even though a storm 
pass over ; for the storm refreshes nature, and adds fresh lustre 
to the unclouded sun. Thus they stand arm in arm iu the 
evening of their days, beneath the blossomed trees which they 
themselves have planted and reared, waiting the approach of 
night. Then — yes — then, indeed— one of them lies down to 
sleep — and that is the happy one ; for the other wanders to and 
fro, weeping and lamenting that he cannot yet sleep. This is in 
such case the only unpleasant side of matrimony, 

Amelia* I'll inarry. 

Pastor* Right, Miss Amelia ! The picture is alluring ; but 
forget not that two affectionate beings sat for it. When rank 
and equipages, or when caprice and levity, have induced a 
couple to unite themselves for life, matrimony has no pleasant 
side. While free 9 their steps were light and airy ; but now the 
victims of their own folly, they drag along their chains. Dis- 
gust lowers upon each brow. Pictures of lost happiness appear 
before their eyes painted by the imagination, and more alluring 
in proportion to the impossibility of attaining them. Sweet 
enchanting ideas for ever haunt them, which, had this union 
not taken place, would, perhaps, never have been realized ; but 
the certainty of which is established, were they not confined by 
their detested festers. Thus they become the victims of despair, 
when, in another situation, the failure of anticipated happ&ess 
would but have roused Jjmir patience, Thus they accustom 
themselves to consider e<^^Bther as the hateful cause of every 
misfortune which they unVPgo. ' Asperity is mingled with their 
conversation— coldness with tneir caresses. By no one are they 
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so easily offended as by each other. What would excite satisfac- 
tion, if it happened to a stranger, is, when it happens to either 
of this wretched pair, a matter of indifference tcutke other. 
Thus do they drag on a miserable life, with averted eoorttfcnances, 
and with downcast heads, until the night approaches, and the one 
lies down to rest. Then does the other joyfully raise the head, 
and, in a tone triumph, exclaim, " Libeity ! Liberty !" This 
is, in such a case, the only pleasant aide of matrimony. 
Amelia. I won't marry. 

Pastor. That means, in other words, that you will not love 
any one. 

Amelia. But— yes— I will marry*— for I will love— I do love 
some one. 

Pastor.— [Extremely surprised and alarmed.)— The Count von 
der Mulde, then ? 

Amelia. Oh! no, not Don't mention that silly vain fool.— 
{Putting out doth her hands towards him with the most familiar 
confidence. J— I love you. 
Pastor. Miss Amelia ! For Heaven's sa V e 
Amelia. 1 will marry you. 
Pastor. Me ! 
Amelia. Yes, you. 
Pastor , Amelia, you forget— 
Amelia. What do I forget ? 
Pastor. That you are of noble extraction. 
Amelia. What hinderance is that ? 
Pastor. Oh, Heavens ! No. It cannot be. 
Amelia. Don't you feel a regard for me ? 
Pastor. I love yon as much as my own life. 
Amelia. Well, then marry me. 

P&stor Amelia, have compassion on me. I am a minister 
of a religion, which bestows on me much strength — yet still — still 
am I but a man. 

Amelia You yourself have depicted the married state in the 
most lovely colours. I, therefore, am not the girl with whom 
you could wan4er hand-in-hand through this life-— with whom 
you could share your joys and sorrows ? 

Pastor. None but you would I chuse, Amelia, were I allowed 
thr.t choice. Did wc but live in those golden days of equality, 
which enraptured poets dwell upon, none but you would I chuse. 
But, as the world now is, such a connexion is beyond my 
reach. You must many a nobleman* Amelia Wildenhain was 
born ttjfte the consort of a titled man. Whether I could make 
her happy will never be asked. O^Ucavens ! I am saying 
too much. ^^A 

Amelia. Never will be asked ! Yes ;^Hall ask that question. 
Mmxt you not often told me that the heart alone can raako a per- 
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M noble >—9Uw9 htr UaJ mpm hu kuHA 
snarry a nobie nu. 

Put*. ML** Ame&a, call, I 
joar sad. A hundred arguments 
Cioa to such aa onion. But ji 
looms not one ocean to ice. 

Amelia. Becanve fhere ire none. 

Pa*t*r. There arc, indetd. Bat mr heart ss so fnll~_ 3fly 
heart consents— and that it must not, snail not da. I ataxic to 
yonrself how joar rdames will sneer at yon. Tbrjr will de- 
cline all int?rco*r?e with you ; be ^sha-ncd of their plebehm 
kinsman; invite the whole fswnily, except yoanelt^ on hirav- 
aars ; shrug their shoulders whea roar name is mewdmed; 
whisper roar story in each other's ears ; forbid their <-*»?Mmi to 
play with yonr's, or to be oa familiar terms with them.; daw 
past you in chariots emblazoned with the arms of Wflrlrn Isiin, 
and followed by footmen in laced liveries ; while jon hssmbry 
drive to church in a plain carriage, wkh a servant in a gssy 
frock behind k. They will scarcely seem to remember you 
when they meet yon ; cr should they demean t hemsel ves so sir 
as to enter into conversation, they will endeavour, by every 
mortifying hint, to remind von that you are the parson's wife. 

Amelia. Ha! Ha! Ha! Will not that be to remind sac tbat 
I am happy ? 

P«%*or. Can yon laugh on such an occasion ? 

Amelia. Yes, 1 can indeed. Yon must forgive it ; for you 
have been my tutor seven years, and never supported yoor doc- 
trines and instructions with any arguments so feeble as those you 
have just advanced. 

Pastor. I am sorry you think so— truly sorry, fo r - 

Amelia. I am very glad, for 

Pastor.— (Extremely embarrassed.)— ¥0 1 

Amelia. For you must marry me. 

Pastor. Never ! 

Amelia. You know me. You know I am not an ill-tempered 
being; and when in yout society, I always become better and 
better. I will take a great deal of pains to make you Jiappy, or 
— No, I shall make you happy without taking any pains to 
effect it. We will live together so comfortably, so very com* 
fortably — until one of us lies down to sleep, and then the other 
will weep— But that is far, far distant. — Come ! Consent, or I 
shall conclude you don't feel any regard for me. 

Pastor. Oh ! it is a glorious sensation to be man of honour ; 
but I feel, on this ocgBion, how difficult it is to acquire that 
sensation. Amelia, ^^Pu knew what tortures you inflict upon 
me — No— I cannot-^Kannot, I should sink to the earth as if 
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struck by lightning, were I "to attempt to meet the" Bardn with 
such a proposition. " 

Amelia. I'll do that myself. 

Pastori For Heaven's sake, forbear. To his kindness and 
liberality am I indebted for my present comfortable circumstances. 
To his friendship and goodness am I indebted for the happiest 
moments of my life. And shall I be such an ingrate as to niis^ 
lead his only child ? Oh, God ! thou seest the purity of my 
intentions. Assist me in this trial with thy heavenly support. 

Amelia, My father wishes me to marry. My father wishes to 
see me happy. Well ! I will marry, and be happy— But with 
no other than you. This will I say to my father ; and do you 
know what will be his arfswer ? At the first moment he will, 
perhaps, hesitate, and say, "Amelia, are you mad?" But 
then he will recollect himself, and add, with a smile, " Well, 
well! If you wish it, God bless you both!*' Then I'll kiss 
his hand, run out, aud fall upon your neck. The villagers will 
soon learn that I am to be married to you. All the peasents 
and their wives will come to wish me joy ; will implore Hea- 
ven's blessing on us ; and, oh, surely, surely, Heaven will bless 
us. I was ignorant before what it could be that lay so heavy on my' 
heart ; but 1 have now discovered it, for the burden is removed.-— 
(Seizing his hand.) 

Pastor. — (Withdrawing it.) — Amelia, you almost drive me to 
distraction. You have robbed me of my peace of mind. 

Amelia. Oh, no, no. How provoking ! I hqar sombody 
coming up stairs, and I had still a thousand things to say; 

Enter Christian. 
(peevishly,) — Is it you, Christian ? 

Chris. Yes, Miss Amelia. Christian Lebrecht Goldman— 

Hasten'd hither unto you 
Soon as he the tidings knew* 

Amelia. — [Confused.) — What tidings ? 

Chris. Tidings which we all enjoy. 

Pastor. — (Alarmed)— You have been listening to our conver* 
sation, 'then ? x 

Chris. Not I, most reverend Sir. Listeners hear no good of 
themselves. An old faithfulservant, Miss Amelia, who has of- 
ten carried her Ladyship, your mother, in his arms, and after- 
wards has often had the honour of receiving a box on the ear 
from her Ladyship's fair hand; wishes, on this happy occasion, 
to wait on you with his congratulations. 

- Sing, oh Muse, and sound,^i lyre ! 

Amelia. My dear Christian, I am^B just now inclined to 
listen to your lyre. And what can yOTrhave to sing about to- 
day more than usuafr ? 

& 
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Chris* Ob, my dearest, sweetest young lady, it is impossible 
that I can be silent to-day. 

Sing, oh Muse, and sound, oh lyre ! 
Grant me more than usual fire. 
Hither, hither, hither come, 
Trumpet, fife, and kettle-drum ! 
Join me in the lofty song, 
Which shall boldly run along 
Like a torrent 

Amelia* It does run along like a torrent, indeed, my dot 
Christian. Pray, try to proceed in humble prose* 

Chris. Impossible, Mus Amelia i There has never been x 
birth, a christening, or a wedding, since I have had the honor 
to serve this noble family, and the noble family of my late Lady, 
which old Christian's ready and obedient muse has not cele- 
brated. In the space of forty-six years, three hundred and 
ninety-seven congratulations have flowed from my pen. To-day 
I shall finish my three hundred and ninety-eighth. Who knows 
how soon a happy, marriage may give occasion for my three hun- 
dred and ninety-ninth? Nine months after which my four hun- 
dredth may perhaps be wanted. 

Amelia* To-day is Friday. That is the only remarkable cir» 
cumstance with which I am acquainted. 

Chris. Friday 1 Very true, Miss Amelia. But it is a day 
vfnarked by Heaven as a day of joy ; for our noble Lord the Ba- 
j£jf$On has escaped a most imminent danger. 
. &^j£j jiAmelia. Danger ! My father ! What do you mean ? 

Chris* Unto you I will unfold 

What the gamekeepers have told. 

Amelia*— '(Impatiently, and with great anxiety*)— -Quick then! 
What is the matter ? 

Chris. The Baron and the -Count (good lack !) 
Were wand'ring o'erth' unbeaten track, 
And both attentively did watch 
For any thing that they could catch. 
Three turnip-closes they had past, 
When they espied a hare at last. 

Amelia. Oh ! for Heaven's sake proceed in prose, 

Chris. Well, Ma'm, as you insist upon it, I will, if I can, 
The "Baron killed his hare, and a very fine one it is. I have 
just had the honor of seeing it. His Lordship has wounded ji 
most terribly in the left fore-foot. 

Amelia* — (ImpatieniA— -Go on, go on. What happened to 
myfcther? W 

Chris* A second hare bad just been found, and the dogs were 
feeding ' »Jy well, among which it is no injustice to mat* 
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tkm Ponto ; for a stauncher dog never went into a field. Well ! 
their Lordships, the Baron and Count, were suddenly accosted 
by a soldier, who implored their charity. One of the game- 
keepers was a witness to the whole transaction at a distance. He 
saw his Lordship the Baron, actuated by his charitable nature, 
draw a piece of money from his pocket, and give it to the afore- 
mentioned soldier. Well ! now, what thi*>k you ? The un- 
grateful, audacious villain suddenly drew his bayonet, rushed 
fike a mad dog at my master, and if the gamekeepers had not 
instantly sprung forward, I poor old man ! should have bee* 
Under the necessity of composing an elegy and an epitaph. 

Amelia.— (Affrighted)— Heavens ! 

Potior* A robber — by broad day-light i That is singular inv 
deed. 

Chris. I shall write a ballad in Burger's style on the occa- 
sion. 

Pastor. Is not the man secured ? 

Chris. To be sure he is. His Lordship gave orders, that, till 
further investigation could be made, he was to be confined in 
the tower. The gamekeeper, who brought the intelligence, 
says, the whole party will soon be htrt.~-(Walks to the win- 
dow.) — I verily believe— the sun dazzles my eyes a little— I verily 
believe they are coming yonder. 

Sing, oh Muse, and sound, oh lyre 1 [Exit* 

(Amelia and the Pastor walk to the window.) 

Amelia. I never saw a robber in my life. He must have a 
dreadful countenance. 

Pastor. Did you never see the female parricide in Lavater's 
Fragments ? 

Amelia. Horrible ! A female parricide ! Is there on this earth 
a creature so depraved ? But look ! The young man comes 
nearer. What an interesting, what a noble look he has ! That 
melancholy, too, which overspreads his countenance 1 No, no ; 
that cannot be a robber's countenance, I pity the poor man. 
Look ! Oh Heavens ! The .gamekeepers are leading him to the 
tower. Hard-hearted men ! Now they lock the door : now he 
is left in the horrid prison. What are the unfortunate young 
man's sensations ! 

Pastor.— (Aside.)— Hardly more distressing than mine* 

Enter Baron. 

Amelia. —(Meeting him.)>~\ congratulate you oo your escape, 
most sincerely, dear father. 

Baron. Let me have no more congigtulations, I beseech you ; 
for old Christian poured out such a vdtsW of them in lyrics and 
alexandrines, as I came up stairs, that he has almost stunned 
me, » 
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with the Pastor. 

Bar on. Have you r With respect to the hoiy state of matri- 
mony r 

Amrlia. Yes, I have told him 

Ptutor. — [Muc/i eovfuud.) — In compliance with your re- 
quest 



Amt-lia. He won't believe me 

Pant or, J ha\c explained to Miss Amelia 

Amelia. And I am sure 1 sr>oke from mv heart 

A 4 

Pa* tor. — (Pointing to the eivur.j — May 1 beg 

Amelia. But his diffidence 

Pah tor. 'ITie result of our conversation I will explain bi your 
room. 

Baron. What the deuce do you both mean ? You won't al- 
low each other to sav a word. Amelia, have you forgrttcn the 
common rules of civility ? 

Amelia. Oh, no, dear father! But I msv mem- ^ hem } 
like ? 

Baron. Of course. 

Amelia*— [To the Fastor.) — Do you hear ? 
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Pastor.— (Suddenly puts his Handkerchief to his face.—\ beg 
^pardon — My nose bleeds. - [Exit. 

Baron, — (Calling after him,) — I expect you. [Going. 

Amelia, Stop one moment, dear fether, I have something of 
importance to communicate* 

Barmi, — (Laughing.) — Something of importance i You want 
a new fan, 1 suppose, v {Exit. 

Amelia, — (A>one 9 ) — A fan ! 1 almost believe I do want a tan.— 
No. This is of no use. The heat which oppresses me is lodged 
within my bosom. Heavens ! How my heart beats ! I really 
love the Pastor most sincerely. How unfortunate it was-that 
his nose should just begin to bleed at that moment ! No ; I can't 
endure the Count. VV hen I look at my father or the Pastor, I 
feel a kind of respect ; but 1 only feel disposed to~ridicule the 
Count. If I were to marry him, what silly tricks I should play 
with him ! — (Walks to, the window.) — The tower is still shut. 
Oh ! how dreadful it must be to be confined in prison ! I won- 
der whether the servants will remember to take him any vic- 
tuals. — (Beckoning and calling,) — Christian ! Christian ! Come 
hither directly. — The young man pleases me,- though I don't 
know how or why. He has risked his life for his mother, and 
no bad man would do that. 

Enter Christian. 

Christian, have you given the prisoner any thing to eat ? 

Chris, Yes, sweet Miss Amelia, 1 have. 

Amelia. What have you given him ? 

Chris, Nice rye bread and clear pump-water.' 

Amelia. For shame, Christian ! Go into the kitchen directly, 
and ask the cook for some cold meat. Then fetch a bottle of 
wine 'from the cellar, and take them to the prisoner. 

Chris, Most lovely Miss Amelia, I 

Would you obey most willingly. 

But, for the present, he must be satisfied with bread and water j 
for his Lordship has expressly ordered 

Amelia, Oh, that my father did at first when he was in a pas-; 
sion. / 

Chris, What he commands when in a passion, it is his ser- 
vant's duty to obey in cold blood. 

Amelia, You are a silly man, Christian. Are you grown so 
old without having learnt how to comfort a fellow-creature in 
distress ? Give me the key of the cellar. I'll go myself. 

Chris. Most lovely Miss Amelia, I 

Would you obey most willingly. 

But 

Amelia. Give me the key directly, I command you. 
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Ckn$*—{Ppm**» the ***.)— I shall go iMli rtly to k» La* 

ahip, and exonerate myself from any bJamc which asay cant 

AmdU. That yoa may. * LSi* 

CAru^ After * pause, shaimg kis h 

Rash will youth be ever fanadU 

While the earth shall tan am** 

Heedless, if fiom what the/ do 

Good or evil may 

Never taking any cai 

To avoid the lurking 

Youths, if steady you wm at, 

Come and listen unto me* 

Poetry with truth shall chime, 

And you'll bless old Christian's rhfW [£* 



ACT 



SCENE, a Prison in am old Tower of tkff Crnsti*. 
Frederick is discovered alone. 

Fre. THUS can a few poof moments, thus can a single ve* 
racioiis hour swallow the whole happiness of a human, being* 
When I this morning left the inn where I had slept, how meiri- 
ly I hummed my morning song, and gazed at the rising sun ! 
1 revelled in idea at the table of joy, and indulged myself in Ac 
transporting anticipation of again beholding my good mother. 
I would steal, thought I, into the street where she dwelt, aa4 
stoop as I passed the window, lest she should espy me. I 
would then, thought I, gently tap at the door, and she would 
lay aside her needle-work to see who. was there. Then, 
how my heart would beat, as I heard her approaching foot- 
steps—as the door was opened— -as I rushed into her arms !— 
Farewell, farewell, for ever, ye beauteous airy castles, yc lovely 
and alluring bubbles. At my return to my native country, the 
first object which meets ray eyes is my dying mother — my first 
habitation a prison— and my first walk, to the place of execu- 
tion ! — Oh, righteous God ! have I deserved my fete ? or dost 
thou visit the sins of the%ather on the son ? Hold ! hold ! I am 
losing myself in a labyrinth. To endure with patience the af- 
flictions ordained by rrovidence was the lesson taught me by my 
mother, and her share of afflictions has been large indeed i Oh, 
God ! thou wilt repay us in another worid for all the misery we 
undergo in this. [Gazes towards Heupen tpkh uplifted hands* 
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• i.. 

Enter Amelia with a Plate of Meat and a Bottle of Wine. 

(Turning to the side from whence the noise proceeds.)— 
Who comes ? 

Amelia. Good friend, I have Drought you some refreshment. 
You are hungry and thirsty, I dare say, 

Fre. Oh, no ! 

Amelia. There is a bottle of old wine, and a little cold meat. 

Fre. — (Hastily.) — Qld wine, said you ? Really good old 
wine ? 

Amelia* I don't understand such things ; but I have often 
heard my father say that this wine is a real cordial. 

Fre. Accept my warmest thanks, fair generous unknown. 
This bottle of wine is to me a most valuable present. Oh, has- 
ten, hasten, gentle, benevolent lady i Send some one with mis 
bottle to the neighbouring village. Close to the public-house 
stands a small cottage, in which lies a sick woman—- To her 
give this wine, if she be stiff alive.— -(Returns the «*»*•)•— 
Away ! Away t I beseedi you. Dear amiable being, save my 
mother, and you will' be my guardian angel. 

Amelia. — (Much affected.)-— Good man ! you are not a vil- 
lain, not a murderer — ore you r\ 

Fre. Heaven be thanked, I still deserve that you, good lady, 
should thus interest yourself in my behalf. 

Amelia. I'll go, and send another bottle of wine to your mo- 
ther. Keep this for yourself. [Going. 

Fre. Allow me but one more question. Who are you, love- 
ly* generous creature, that I may name you in my prayers to 
the Almighty ? 

Amelia. My father is Baron WUdcnhain, the owner of this 
estate. 

Fre. Just Heavens ! 
Amelia. What is the matter ? 

Fre.— (Shuddering.)-— And the man whom I attacked to- 
day—— • * 

Amelia. Was my father. / 
- Fre. Myfether ! 

Amelia. He quite alarms me. * [Runs out. 

Fre.— (Repeating the words in most violent agitation A Was 
my father ! Eternal Justice ! thou dost not slumber. The man 
against whom I raised my arm to day was — my father ! In 
another moment I might have been a^jarricide ! Hoo ! an icy 
coldness courses through my veins. . My half bristles towards 
Heaven. A mist floats before my eyes. I cannot breathe.— 
(Sinks into the chair. A pause.)— Hovr 4 the dread idea rages in 
my brain ! What clouds .and vapours dim my sight, seeming to 
change their forms each moment as they pass ! And if fate had, 
destined he should perish thus, if 1 had perpetrated the despe- 
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rate deed — whose, all-righteous Judge ! whose would hrc 
been the oiiih ' Wculdst not thou th , self have armed the son Q 
avenge on his unnatural father the injuries his mother had sus- 
tained ? Oh, Zadig ! — [Sinks h.-lo meditation* yi pause.) — Ba 
this lovclv, goo3, angelic creature, who just left me — What a 
oew sensation awakes in mr bosom ! Iliis amiable bein^ is ic* 
sister ! — But that animal — that coxcomb, who was with my la- 
ther in the field — is he mj broth _t ? Mast probablv. He is the 
only heir to these domains, and seems, as often is the case c* 
suca occasioos, a spoilt child, tuught from his infancy to pride 
hims?lf on birth, and on the wealth he one day will inner!, 
while i — his brother — and my hapless mother — are starving ! 

Enter Pastor. 

Pastor. Heaven bless you ! 

Fre. And you Sir ! If 1 may judge by your dress, vou arei 
minister of the church, and consequently a messenger of peace. 
Yon art welcome to me in both capacities. 

Pastor. I wish to be a messenger of peace to yonr soul, 2nd 
shall not use reproaches ; for your own conscience will spe&k 
more powerfully than I can. 

Frc. Right, worthy Pastor ! But, when the conscience is 
silent, are you not of opinion that the crime is doubtful ? • 

Pat'or. Yes — unless it has been perpetrated by a most wicked 
-and obdurate heart indeed. 

Fre. That is net my case. I would not exchange mv heart 
for that of any prince— or any priest. Forgive me," Sir ; I did 
not intend to reflect on you by tint declaration. 

Pastor. Even if you did, 1 know that gentleness is the sister 
#f the religion which I teach. 

Fre. I only meant to say that my heart is not callous ; and 
yet my conscience does not tell me that my conduct has to-day 
been criminal. 

Pant or. Do not deceive yourself. Self-love sometimes usurps 
the place of conscience. 

Fre. No ! no ! What a pity it is that I do not understand how 
to arrange my ideas — th;it I can only feel, and am not able to 
demonstrate ! Pray, "Sir, wh .t was my crime ? That I would 
have robbed ? Oh, Sir ! fancy yourself for a single moment in 
my situation. Have you too any parent ? • 

Pastor. No. I became an orphan when verv rouncr. 

Fre. That I much lament ; . for it renders a fair decision on 
your part impossible. But I will, nevertheless, describe my 
situation to you if I can. When a man looks round, and sees 
how Nature, from her horn of plenty, scatters sustenance and 
superfluity around ; when he beholds this spectacle at the side of 
a sick mother, who, with parched tongue, is sinking to her 
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grave, for want of nourishment ; when, after having witnessed 
this, he sees the wealthy, pampered Noble pass, who denies him 
a guilder, though he is on the brink of despair, lest— lest the 
hare should escape— then, Sir, then suddenly awakes the sensa- 
tion of equality among' mankind. He resumes his rights ; for 
kind nature does not abandon him, though fortune does. He 
involuntarily stretches forth his hand to take his little share of the 
gifts which nature has provided for all. He does not rob — but 
takes what is his due— and he does right. 

pastor. Were such principles universally -adopted, the bands 
of society would be cut asunder, and civilized nations converted 
jino Arabian hordes. 

Fre. That is possible ; and it is also possible that/ we should 
not, on that account, be less happy. Among the hospitable 
Arabians, my mother would not have been allowed to perish on 
the highway. 

P a$tor.~- ( Surprised, ) — Young man, you seem to have en- 
joyed an education above your rank in life. 

Fre. Of that no more. I am obliged to my mother for this, 
as well as every thing else. But I want to explain why my 
conscience does not accuse me. The judge decides according to 
the exact letter of the law ; the divine should not decide accord- 
ing to the deed itself, but well consider the motives which excited 
it. In my case, a judge will condemn me; but you, Sir, will 
acquit me. That the satiated epicure, while picking a phea- 
sant's bone, should let bis neighbour's rye-bread lie unmolested, 
is not to be considered meritorious. 

Pastor , Well, young man, allowing your sophistry to be 
sound argument, allowing that your very particular situation 
justified you in taking what another would not pive y does this 
also exculpate you from the guilt of murder, which you were on 
the point of committing ? 

Fre. It does not," I am willing to grant ; but I was only the 
instrument of a Higher Power. In this occurrence, you but 
perceive a solitary link in the chain ; which is held by an invi- 
sible hand. I cannot explain myself on this subject, nor will I 
attempt to exculpate myself ; yet cheerfully shall I appear before 
the tribunal of justice, and calmly shall I meet my fate, con- 
vinced that an Almighty hand has written with my blood the 
accomplishment of a greater purpose in the book of fate. 

Pastor. Extraordinary young man, it is worth some trouble 
to become more nearly acquainted with you, and to give another 
turn, perhaps, to many of your sentiments. If k be in you/ 
power, remain with . me a few weeks. I will take your sick 
mother into my^ouse. 

Fre. — ( Embracing him. J — Accept my warmest thanks for 
your good intentions. To my mother you may be of service. 

F 
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Frr. His w.t~ 1% ' : jtzc 9 then r Ard tbezjn^itl- ^c»ua£ if;. 
who w&« lure a lew mir.i-t*s since, is n^ d-aginex, I prcss£ : 

J'atfor. S'ir .*• 

//v. Ami the jo'jn^ fweci-sctiiteJ be^u is his con f 

Pa- tor. He has no son. 

Prr.—(Hasttlu.) — Yes — he ha*. — f RreoiUrtimg iix.#nr\/— 
I mean the one who was in the field with him to-<fiy. 

Potior. Oh ! lie i* not his son. 

Pre. — (/hide.) — Thank Heaven ! 

Paxtor. Only a visitor from town. 

Pre. I thank you for tl.e Ilt:Ie intelligence rou hare been kin: 
enough to communicate. It hus intejtsted me much. 1 thiii 
you, too, for your philanthropy; but am sorry I caisnct n^ks 
you an offer o( my friendship. Were -we equals, it mi^bt be 
of Fome little value. 

Pastor Does not friendship, like love, destroy ail disperitf 
of rank ? 

Pre. Xo, worthy Sir. This enchantment "s the property of 
love alone. 1 have now only to make one request. Conciua 
me to Baron YViidenhi>in, and procure me, if possible, a pri- 
vate conversation with him. I wish to thank him for his «r- 
nerosity, and will not trouble him many minutes ; but if he be 
in company, I shall not be able to speak so openly as I wish. 

Pastor. Follow me. [Exeunt* 

Scene, a Rco?n in the Castle. 

The Baron is seated, and sjnoakinp a Pipe. Amelia is stand' 
ing at his Side in Conversation v:ith him. The Count is stretch' 
ed upon the Sofa, alternately taking Snuff, and holdinn a Smell- 
img-bottle to his Nose. * 

Btron. No, no, Amelia, don't think of«iU. Towards eve 
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ning, when it is cooler, we may, perhaps, take a walk together 
to see the sick woman. 

Amelia. But as it is so delightful to do good, why should it 
be done through a servant ? Charity is a pleasure, and we are 
«urely not too high in rank to enjoy pleasure. 

Baron. Pshaw ! who said any tiling about rank ? That was a 
silly remark, and I could be angry at you for it. I tell you I 
have sent to the cottuge, and the woman is better. Toward* 
evening we will take a walk to the village, and the Pastor, no 
doubt, will accompany us. 

Amelia*— (Satisfied*) — Well, if you think so * 

*. [Seats herself ', and begins to work. 

Baron. It will be agreeable to you too, Count, I hope ? I 
dace say you will be gratified. 

Count, Je nen doutc pas, mon Colonel. Mademoiselle Amelie's 
domeur Sf bonte d'ame will charm me. But I hope the person's 
disorder is not epidemical. At all events, I am in possession o£ 
a vinaigre incomparable, which is a certain preventative. 

Baron. Take it with you then, Count ; for I advise you to go 
by all mearis. There is no better preventative against etmue 9 
than the reviving sight of a fellow-creature grateful for the assist- 
ance by which she has been rescued from death. 

Count. Ennui* said you ? Ah, mon Colonel, how could ennui 
find its way to a place inhabited by Mademoiselle ? 

Baron. You are very polite, my Lord. Amelia, don't you 
thank the Count ? 

Amelia. I thank your Lordship. 

Count* — (Rowing*) — Don't mention it, I beg. 

Baron. But, Count, pray have you resided much in France ? 

Count. Ah, mon Colonel, don't refer to that subject, Tbe- 
seech you. Mv father, the bar bare, was guilty of a terrible 
sot'ie. He refused me a thousand louis-d'ors, which I had 
destined for that purpose. I was there a few months, to be 
sure — I have seen that land of extacy, and should perhaps have 
been there still, in spite of le barbare my. father, had not a dis- 
agreeable circumstance— 

Baron.^— (Sarcastically.) — An affaire d'honneur, I presume ? 

Count* Point du tout. A cavalier could find no howneur in 
the country. You have heard of the revolution there. You 
must-— for all Europe speaks of it. Ehbienf Imagine z vous. 
I was at Paris, and happened to be passing the palais royal, not 
knowing of any thing that had occurred. Tout d 9 un coup, I 
found myself surrounded by a crowd of greasy tatterdemalions ! 
One pushed me on this side — another on that — a third pinched 
me — a fourth thrust his fist into my face. " What do you mean ? ' ' 
cried I, ** tfcrjv dare you treat me thus ?" The mob, mon Co- 
lonel, grew still more unruly, and abused me because I had not- 
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a cockade in my hat — cnteiidez rou$ f a national Cockade, " it 
$u/i nn Comte dur Saint Empire f cried ]. What was the cos- 
sequence ? The fellows beut roe, foi d'honntte hvmme. Tkj 
absolutely beat me ; and a filthy Potisarde gave me a blow 01 
the cheek. Nay, some began to shout ** A la lantern* f" 
What do you say to this, won Colonetf What -would yon line 
done a ma plate? 1 threw myself irto my post-chaise, aadfo 
Ounped as speedily as possible. Voila tout I It is an StisNiirt 
facheuic ; yet still J must regret that I did not enjoy more of Ac 
momthts driic-tu*rn which I tasted 1.1 that capitate du monde. BbI 
this every one must say — this every one must allow, the tmw 
mitre 9 the format 'ion , and the pi> wiiich is observable in me, arc 
perfectly French, peifectlv a la mode de Park, 

Baron. Of th.it 1 am not able to form any judgment; bit 
your language is a good deal Frenchified. 

Count. Ah 9 men Calvin i ! whit a high compliment you juj 
me ! 

Baron, I be* vou will consider it such. 

Count. All my care and anxiety, then, have not been a pure 
pert?. For five vears I have taken all possible pains to forget my 
native laazttc. For, _Mi»: Amelia, is it not altogether do void of 
grace, and not support ah 1 * in ;ny respect, except when it pn>- 
cee<!s from your lovely lips ? W hit aii eternal gurgling it causes 
in the throat ! a toft mwmt must one stammer and hesitate. It 
does not flow in French meanders. Par example ; if 1 want to 
make uue declaration d*an:vur 9 whv ot course I should wish to 
produce a en* J d'erurrt ot eloquence. hntendvz runs ? Ih»*s 1 
Scarcely have spoken a douzainc of words, when my tongue 
turns here — then there — first on this side— then on that. Sly 
teeth chatter pete melc Against each other; and in short, if I 
were not immediatelv to add a few French vords, in order to 
bring every thing into proper order, I should run the risk cf 
absolutely losing the faculties of speech for ever. .And hew can 
this be otherwise ? We have no penics ctUbrts to refine the taste. 
To be sure, there are Germans who pique themselves on gout % 
on lecture , on Ae'le* lettrrs. There's one Monsieur W ielanti, 
who has acquired some degree of rcnomimt by a few old talcs, 
which he has translated from the mit/e & une nuitt, but still the 
original is French. 

Baron. But Zounds ! Count, whv are vou wen' moment 
taking snuff', and holding th&t smeiiinc-bottle to your nose ? 
And why, 1 should like to know, must you drench your clothes 
and. my sofa with lavender water ? You have so completely 
scented the room, that a stranger might imagine he was enter- 
ing the shop of a French milliner. 

^Counf. Pardonntz 9 man Colonel ;. the smoke » of tobacco is 
quite insupportable. My nerves are most sensibly affected by it, 
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and my clothes must be exposed to the open air <&r at tart a 
month. I assure you, mm Colonel, my hair, even my hair, 
catches the infectious vapour. It is a shocking custom, but W€ 
must forgive it in the messieurs de militaire, who can ha*e no 
opportunity en campagne 9 of associating with the been mo%de y 
and learning the manners of bout to** B*t really 1 find it im- 
possible to endure this horrible smell. Vtue m'txcuterv*, meat 
Colonel. 1 must hasten into the open air, and change my clothe** 
Adieu y jusiju au revoir. Exit. 

Baron. Well* heaven be praised, I have discovered a method 
of driving this creature away r . when 1 am tired of Mis frivolous 
conversation ! 

Amelia. Dear father, I should not like to marry hint. 

Baron. Nor should I like him to be my son. 

Amelia. — (Who evidently shews that she has something on her 
wind. J — I can't endure him. 

Baron. Nor I. 

Amelia. How can one help it, if one can't endure a man ? 

Baron. Impossible \ 

Amelia. Love is involuntary. 

Baron. It is. 

Amelia. We are very often igaotant why we either loVe or hate. 

Baron. We are so. 

Amelia. Yet there are cases m which inclination Or aversion 
are founded on substantial reasons. 

Baron. Certainly. 

Amelia. For instance, my aversion to the Count. 

Baron. True. 

Amelia. And my inclination to the Pastor* 

Baron. Right. 

Amelia.— [After a pause.}— I must own I should like to be 
married. 

Baron. You shall. 

Amelia* — {After a pause.)— Why does not our Pastor marry ? 

Baron. You must ask himself that question. 

Amelia. — (After another pause, during which she rivets her eye* 
on her work.) — He likes me. 

Baron. I am glad of k. 

Amelia. I like him tpo. 

Baron. That is but just. 

Amelia. — [After another /ww*.)— I beKcve, if you were to 
offer him my hand, he would not refuse it. 

Baron. That I believe too. 

Amelia. And I would obey you willingly. 

Baron. — (Beginning to be mom attentive*)-— How! are you in 
1 earnest ? 

Amelia* Yes, 
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Barm- No. 

Ametom* — Deject**.* — No ? 

Barm. No, AmeLa, th* caccot be. To plxvnsGch nsxa»- 
dc tricks as Abdard *od Elocsa, Swnf Pnna zsd J«isa-; wi 
never do. Besides, o*r Pistor is too nmofsbie Co h*vc m. 
such thoughts. 

Amelia. Yoo arc his bmmrrar, 

B*ryn. At least be esteems me in tfet Egfcc 

Amrlim. Surely, then, it would be hoaamnl&t to make tit 
dM^hter of ha bencactor happy. 

Birjn. Bat suppose toe dragster is a child, who to-dav bum 
w*th desire to possess a doll, which to-morrow she wi3 thiov 
a way with disgust ? 

Amelia, Oh, I am not such a child. 

Baron, Amelia, let me explain this. A hundred fathers 
would, in my situation tell you, that, as you axe of noble ex- 
traction, you rau5t nurry a nobleman ; but I do not sar so. 
I will not sacrifice my child to any prejudice. A woman m- 
Yer can obtain merit by rank, and has, therefore, no right to be 
proud of it. 

Amelia, Well, and therefore 

Baron, And therefore I should say, " Marry the Pastor with 
all my heart, if you can't rind among our young nob."i!ty acr 
«one whose mental and personal endowments correspond vitii 
your ideas." But of these there are certainly several- — perhaps 
many. You have as yet had no opportunities of seeing them ; 
but next winter we will remove to town, and at some ball, or 
other place of amusement, you will no doubt meet with ore 
adapted to your taste. 

Amelia, Oh, no. I must first become intimately acquainted with 
a man, and may, perhaps, be then deceived : but i know our 
Pastor well — I have known him l°ng : 1 am as perfectly ac- 
quainted with his heart us Witn my catechism. 

Baron, Amelia, you have never yet felt the influence of love. 
The Pastor has been your instructor, and you mistake the 
warmth of your gratitude for love, not knowing what it real- 
ly is. 

Amelia, You explained it to me this morning. 

Baron, Did I : \v ell, and my questions ? 

Amelia, Applied exactly to our Pastor. I could have fancied 
you were acquainted with every sensation of my heart. 

Baron, Indeed ! Hem ! 

Amelia, Yes, my dear father, I love, and am beloved. 

fiaran. Beloved ! Has he told you this ? 
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Amelia. Yes. 

Baron. Shame on him ! He has not acted a proper part, 

Amelia. Oh ! if you knew how I surprised him 

Baron. You him ! 

Amelia. He came, by your command, to converse with me, 
respecting the Count, and I told him I would not marry the 
Count. 

Baron. But him ? 
Amelia. Yes. 

Baron. You are very candid, I must confess. And what did 
he answer ? 

Amelia. He talked a great deal about my rank, my family, 
and my duty to you. In short, he wanted to persuade me not 
to think of him any more ; but my heart would not be per- 
suaded. 

Baron. That was noble in him. He will, therefore, not say 
any thing to me upon the subject. 

Amelia. No. He declared he should find that impossible.- 

Baron. So much the better. I may, then, be supposed to 
know nothing of the matter. 

Amelia. But I told him I would mention it to you. 

Baron. So much the worse ! I am placed in a very awkward 
situation. 

Amelia. And now I have mentioned it. 

Baron. You have. 

Amelia. Dear father ! 

Baron. Dear Amelia ! 

Amelia. The tears come into my eyes. 

Baron. — (Turning away.) — Suppress them. — (Amelia, after m 
pause, rises and stoops, as if in search of something.)— -What 
are you seeking ? 

Amelia. 1 have lost my needle. 

Baron.— (Pushes his chair back, and stoops to assist her.) — It, 
cannot have flown far. * % 

Amelia.— (Approaches and falls on his neck.) — My good fa- 
ther ! 

Baron.. What now ! 

Amelia. This one request ? 

Baron. Let me go. You make my cheeks wet with your 
tears. 

Amelia. I shall never love any other man — I shall never be 
happy with an}' other man. 

Baron. Pshaw ! Be a good girl, Amelia, and banish these 
childish fancies. — (Touches her cheek.) — Sit down again. We 
will have some further conversation on this subject at another 
time. You are not in so very great a hurry, I hope ; for af- 
fairs of such moment require deliberation. The knot of wed- 
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*Jo # young man, and Heaven* § blessing be with jtm ! I 
**nt t/> your nuAher 9 and find she is better. For her sake I pev 
<lon you ; but take care you do not again commit sacb as ct- 
fence, Hob)jtfy is but a bad trade. There is a lonis-d'or ir 
you, Emkavour to earn an honest livelihood ; and if I heir 
that you are sober , diligent and honest , my doors and my purse 
•hall not be shut to yon in future. Now go, and Hcavea be 
with you* 

Fre,~ (Take* the louin </*0r.)~You are a generous man, liber- 
tl in your charity, and not sparing of your good advice. But 
•How me to beg another, and a still greater favour. You are a 
man of large property and Uftucnc*. Procure me justice 
against an unnatural iatner. 
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Huron. How so ? Who is your father ? ' 

Fre.— (With great asperity.) — A man of consequence ; lord 
of a large domain ; esteemed at Court ; respected in town ; be- . 
loved by his peasants ; generous, upright, and benevolent. 

Baron. And yet allows his sou to be in want ? 

Fre. And yet allows his son to be in want. 

Baron. Why, yes, for a very good reason, I dare say. You 
have probably been a libertine, and squandered large sums at a, 
gaming-table, or on some mistress, and your father has thought 
it advisable to let you follow the drum for a couple of years. 
Yes, yes. The drum is an excellent remedy for wild young 
rakes ; and if you have been one of this description, your father 
has, in my opinion, acted very wisely. 

Fre. You are mistaken, my Lord. My father does not 
know me, has never seen me ; for he abandoned me while I 
was in ray mother's womb. 

Baron. What ? 

Fre. The tears of my mother are all the inheritance he be- 
stowed upon me. He has never enquired after me— -never con- 
cerned himself respecting me* 

Baron. That is wrong— (confused)-—' -very wrong. 

Fre. I am a natural son. My poor, deluded mother educated 
me amidst anxiety and sorrow. By the labour of <ber hands she 
earned as much as enabled her, in some degree, to cultivate my 
mind ; and I therefore think I might be a credit to a father. 
But mine willingly renounces the satisfaction and the pleasures of 
a parent, and his conscience leaves him at ease respecting the 
fate ot his unfortunate child. 

Baron. At ease ! If his conscience be at ease in such a situa- 
tion, he must be a hardened wretch indeed. * 

Fre. Having attained an age at which I could provide for my* 
self, and wishing no longer to be a burden to my indigent moth* , 
er, I had no recourse but this coat. I enlisted into a volun- 
teer corps — for an illegitimate child cannot obtain a situation un- 
der any tradesman. 

Baron. Unfortunate young man ! 

Fre. Thus passed my early years, in the bustle of a military 
life. Care and sorrow are the companions of maturer years* 
To the thoughtless youth nature has granted pleasure, that he 
may strengthen himself by the enjoyment of it, aad thereby be 
prepared to meet the care and sorrow which await him. But 
the pleasures of my youth have been stripes ; the dainties I have 
feasted on have been coarse bread and clear water. Yet, what 
cares my father ? His table is sumptuously covered, and to the 
scourge of conscience he is callous. 

Baron*—* (Aside.)— His words pierce to my heart* 

G 
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Fee. After a srpcrat:on of five ycstrs fr^~ --.r rr t"Lj?-. I> 
tamed fo--iV, l&iiinz on th* T:*:or.s of 2.-.~:.r^i-i ":3s. I 
found tar a hf^-yir on the h : ,v.wir. Sit iis i r..t e*.*t*l koi 
for four an'? twenty hiur* — S"-e hzd no *r-_w -.;. rr«c "n^r hsi 
upon — no rcoi to praeit h-r I'-on in* :r.r:e:n=-rr "_-" cs t* 
tfc*r— :;o comj-Miorit? :".-". ow-«:rfitu^e to c:-~« Iir^r e%-£5— «j 
•pjt to die upon. But -*-"::;» 1 car- s ir.y :1th ?r :>•- al! -^tk ; He 
h*:* a * i2 ttk- tattle, and r?:-os*s ur^/i: swell:.- r c«-i? cr" ~ct3: 
an:i wh*n h" die?, the Pjs:o:, ::i z iz.'.'.rzl iem^r:, -aril! iescin 
upon his numerous Christian vlrru*:-. 

Bfro't. — [Sfruddrrt.) — Young r.v.r 1 , w'.iit is y«--r £L tier's 
name ? 

F/-'-. Thatlv* abused the weakness oi zn i^n-vrert female, 23d 
deceived her Ijy false vows ; that he cpye life tr, «j ar.:i- Curiae 
beini;, who curses him ; that hi* has driver, hi so- almost 1: the 
commission of parricide — Oh, thrsc are mere trISe*, wiil«_hGQ 
the day of retribution inav be paid for bv this paltry piece oi' 
gold. — [Thrown the. louis-d'or at the. Baron = t!e\) 

Baron. — [Almost distracted. )— Young m^n, what is your a- 
thcr's name ? 

Frc Ha RON W11.DCNIIAIN ! — [The Baron ffrike* i*h #>~thtcl 
vith doth hands ) and stands rooted to the spot, Frederick pr-jetrd* 
in most violent agitation.)— -In this house, perhaps in this verv 
room, did you beguile my hapless mother of her virtue, and 
beget mc tor the sword of the executioner. And now, mr 
Lord, I am not free — I am your prisoner — I will not be free>— I 
am a robber. Loudly I proclaim I am a robber. K^a ?ba!I 
deliver me over to justice. You shall accompany me to the scaf- 
fold. You shall hear the priest in vain attempting' to console ire, 
and inspifc my soul with hope. You shall hear me, in the 211- 
raish of despair, curse my unnatural futher. You shall stand 
close to me when my head is severed from my bodv, and my 
bbod-w-vour blood shall besmear your garments. 
* Baron. Holdl Hold! 

F»*. And when you turn away w T ith honor from this specta- 
cfc. vou shall behold my mother at the foot of the scafrblvi, 
jod&ear her breathe her last convulsive sigh. 

■rw* Hold, inhuman as thou art. 

••• ' 
' • Enter Pastor hastily. 

What means this ? I heard you speak with violence, 
Surely you have not dared 




I have dared, worthy Pastor, to assume your of- 

a sinner tremble. — [Point ins to the Baron.) — 

! Thus, after one and twenty vears is licentious con- 

I am a robber, Sir, a murderer ; but what I 

is extacy compared to his sensations. Look 
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fct him. Remorse and anguish rend his very heart-strings. I go 
to deliver myself into the hands of justice, and appear in another 
world a bloody witness against that man. [Exit. 

Pastor. For Heaven's sake ! what means this ? I do not 
comprehend 

Huron. He is my son! he is my son ! Away, my friend ! 
Lend me your aid at this dreadful moment. Away to the sick 
woman iu the village ! Francis will direct you to the cottage. 
Hasten , I beseech you. 

Pastor. But what shall I 

Baron. Oh ! Heavens ! your heart must instruct you how to 
act. — [Exit Pastor.) — Have 1 lost my senses ? — [Holding his 
hcad.)—Qx am 1 dreaming ?— No.— 1 have a son — a worthy, 
noble youth, and as yet 1 have not clasped him in my arm*— <as 
yet I have not pressed him to my heart. Matthew ! 

Enter a Gamekeeper. 

Where is he ? 

Game. Who, my Lord ? The robber ? 

Baron. Scoundrel ! The young man, who but this moment 
left me. 

Game. He is waiting to deliver himself up ; and we have 
tent for the constable as he himself desired. 

Baron. Kick the constable out of doors, if he comes, and 
let no one dare to lay a hand on the young man. 

Gain.— (Astonished.)— Very well, my Lord* [Going* 

Baron. Holla ! Matthew ! 

Game. My Lord ! 

Baron. Conduct the young soldier into the green chamber 
over the dining room, and attend on him, if he b% in want of 
any thing. 

Game. The Count von der $ff ulde occupies thaC chamber, 
my Lord. # # 

Baron. Turn the Count out, and send him to die devil .«*- 
(The Gamekeeper stands in doubt how to proceed, white the Baron 
•walks to and fro,)— I want no son-in-law. I have a son— -a son, 
who shall possess my estates, and continue my namfe ; a son, in 
whose arms I will die. Yes. I will repair the* evils f have 
caused. I will not be ashamed of recognising Jhimw All my 
peasants, all my servants, shall know that, though! could for* 
get, I will not abandon my child. Matthew ! 

Game. My Lord ! ■ * 

Baron. Conduct him hither. Request him to come hither, 
and let all my servants accompany him. 

Exit Gamekeeper. 

How strange are my sensation* ! My blood courses through my 
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veins so rapidly that 1 feel my pulse beat from head to foot 
How little do 1 deserve the bliss which is to-day my lot. 

Enter Frederick, surrounded by a crowd of servants. 

He comes ! — Quick let me press thee to my heart ! — (Rushes 
toward* him, and ciasps htm with fervor in his arms.) — My son ! 



ACT V. 

* 

SCENE, the Room in the Cottage as in the Second Act. 
Wilhelmina, the Cottage* and his Wife are discovered. 

Wit. Go to the door once more, good man, and look if he 
be not coming. 

Cot. It will be of no use; I have just been to call on a neigh* 
bour, and looked round on every side, but he is not to be seen* 

Wife. Have a httle patience. Who knows where be may be 
•taying ? 

Cot. Very true. He is gone to the town, I dare say. 

Wtfe. Ay, and little good will he do there; for people aie 
bard-hearted enough tfyere. 

Wit. Good man, do look once more. He may, perhaps, 
be coming now. 

Cot. Well ! well ! I'll look. Exit. 

Wife. If your son knew what Heaven, has sent you since he 
left us, he would soon return, 

Wd. I ieel alarmed respecting him. 

Wife Alarmed ! Pshaw ! She who has a heavy purse in her 
pocket should be at ease. I mean, if she obtained it honestly* 

Wit. Where can he loiter tnus ? It is four hours since he left 
us. Some misfortune must have happened to him. 

Wife. Misfortune ! How can that be ? Why, it is broad day- 
light. Come, come ! Cheer up ! We'll have a hearty meal at 
night. With all that money you may live comfortably for many 
a day* Oh, our Baron is a good, generous man. 

Wit. How could he learn \ was here ? 

Wife, That Heaven knows. Mr, Francis was so clos e 

Wit. — (Half aside.) — Has he discovered who 1 am ; Oh, yes! 
Doubtless he knows me, or he would not have sent so much. 

Wife, Iton/t say that. Our Baron is often charitable to 
atrangers, too. 

Re-enter Cottager, scratching his Head. 

Wil.—[<As soon as she sees him.)~- Well ? 

Cot. I can discover nothing, if I stare till I am blind r 
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Wil. Merciful Heavens ! What can this mean ? 

Cot. Our Pastor just now came round the corner. 

Wil. Is he coming hither ? 

Cot. Who knows but he may ? He generally gives us a call 
every three or four weeks, 

Jrfe. Yes, he is very kind in his visits to all his parishioners. 
He talks to them about their farms, and so forth. When there 
are any quarrels and disputes, he settles them. When any one 
is in distress, he assists them, Lo you remember, husband, 
when our lame neighbour Michael's cow died ? 

Cot. Ay, he sent him another — the best milch-cow he had. 
Heaven bjess him for it ! 

Wife. Heaven bless him, say I too, with all my heart. 

Enter Past on. 

Pastor, God be with you, good people ! / 

Cot. and Wife. Good day to you, Sir. 

Cot. We are glad to see you. 

Wife.— -(Wipes a chair with her apron.)— -Pray sit down. 

Cot. It is a warm day. Shall I ietch you a draught of beer ? 

Wife. Or a couple of mellow pears ? 

Pastor. I thank you, good people, but I am not thirsty. 
You have a visitor, 1 ptrceive. 

Cot. \ es, Sir, a poor woman, who is very weak and" ill. 
I found her on the high-road. 

Pastor. Heaven will reward you for assisting her. 

Cot. That it has alieady done, Sir ; for ray wife and I never 
were more happy since we were married than we are to-day. 
Eh, Rachel ? [Offering his hand. 

Wife. Yes ; that we are. \fhey shake hands. 

Pastor.— (To Wllhelmina.)— Who are you, good woman ? 

Wit. 1 l-~Alas ! — (In a whispef— If we were alone- 

Pastor. — (To Cottager.)-^ Be so kind, honest John, as to. 
let me have a little private conversation with this good woman. 

Cot. To be sure. Do you hear, Rachel ? Come, 

Exeunt Cottager and Wife, 

Pastor. Now, we are alone. 

Wil. Before 1 confess to you who I am, and who I was* 
allow me to ask a few questions. Are you. a native of this 
country ? 

Pastor. No. I was born in Franconia. 

Wit. Were you acquainted with the venerable Pastor who 
was your predecessor ? 

Pastor. No. 

WiU You are totally ignorant, then, of my unhappy story, 
and mere accident has brought you hither ? . 

Pastor. If in you I rind the person whom I suspect, *pi 
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whom I long have sought, jour sjory is not quite unknown to 
me. 

WiL Whom you suspect, and whom you long have sought ! 
Who tiommissioned you to do this ? 

Pastor. A man who sincerely sympathizes in your distresses. 

WiL Indeed ! Oh, Sir tell me quickly whom you suspect to 
fcavc discovered in me. 

Pester. Wilhelmina Boetcher. 

Wil. Yes, I am the unfortunate, deluded Wilhclrnina Boetcher. 
And the man who sympathizes so sincerely in my distresses is— 
Baron Wildenhain ; the man who robbed me of my virtue, 
murdered my father, and for twenty years has exposed me aod 
his child to misery. AH this he believes he can to-day atone for 
by a purse of gold - — [Draws out the purse.) — Whatever may be 
your intention in coming hither, Sir, whether it be to humble 
me, assist me, or send me beyond the borders, that the sight of 
me may not reproach the libertine, I have but one request to 
make. Take back this purse to him who sent it. TeH him my 
virtue was not sold far gold. Tell him my peace of mind can- 
not be bought with gold. Tell him my father's curse cannot be 
removed from me by gold. Say that Wilhelmina, poor, starv- 
ing, and in a beggar's rags, still scorns to accept a favour from 
the hands of her seducer. He despised my heart — I despise rj» 
•money. He trampled upon me — I trample upon bis money. — 
(Throws the purse on the earth with violence.) — But he shall be 
left to revel as heretofore. The sight of me shall not be an in- 
terruption to his pleasures. As soon as I have in some degree 
recovered my strength, I will for ever quk this place ; where 
the name of Wildenhain and the grave of my father bow me to 
the ground. Tell him, too, I knew not that he -was jeturned 
from Franconia, a ad was in this neighbourhood ; tor he may rancy 
1 came hither in search of hi#. Oh, let him not tuncy that .1 — 
(Breathing with difficulty.) — Now, Sir, you see that your pre- 
sence, and the subject to which your visit led me, have exhausted 
my strength. I know not what I can say more. I know uot, 
indeed, what more can be required of me by him who sent 
you. — (With indignation. )-r-But, yes: It may, perhaps, have 
occurred to his Lordship, that he once promised me marriage ; 
that on his knees he called the Almighty to witness his vow, 
and pledged his honour to fulfil it. Ha ! Ha ! Ha !, Tell him 
not to discompose himself on that account* I have long since 
forgotten it. 

Pastor. I have allowed you to proceed without interruption, 
that I might learn your sentiments with respect to the Baton, 
and your general way of thinking. XJnprepared, as you must 
have been, for a conversation with me, your foil heart has over- 
flowed, and I am convinced you have not used any dissimulation. ' 
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I therefore rejoice to find you a noble woman, worthy of every 
reparation which a man of honour can make, I rejoice too, in 
being able at once to remove an error, which perhaps, has, in a 
great degree, caused the asperity of your expressions* Had the 
fearon known that the sick woman in this cottage was Wilhel- 
mina Boetcher, and had he then, instead of all consolation, sent 
her this purse, he would have deserved — to have been murdered 
by his own son. But no. This was not the case. Look at 
me. My profession demands confidence ; but setting that aside, 
I would not utter a falsehood. A mere accident made you the 
object of his charity, which he imagined he was exercising to* 
Wards one unknown to him. 

WiL How, Sir ! would you convince me that this present 
was the effect of mere accident ? To one unknown to him he 
might have sent a guilder, or a dollar, but not a purse of gold. 

Pastor. 1 grant that appearances are against my assertion, but 
the accident was of a peculiar nature. Your son 

WiL What of my son ? 

Pastor. Compose yourself. The Baron was affected by the 
way in which your son implored his charity. 

WiL Chanty ! Did he implore the Baron's charity ?— Hit 
father's charity ? 

Pastor, Yes, but they did not know eaeh other ; and the 
mother, therefore, only received this present for the son's sake* 

WiL They did not know each other ! Where is my *on ? 

Pastor. At the castle. 

WiL And do they not yet know each other ? 
• Pastdr. They do ; and I now appear here by command of 
the Baron, who sent me not to a sick woman, but to W 7 ilhel- 
Riina Boetcher ; not with money, but with a commission to 
do as my heart directed. 

WiL Your heart! Oh, Sir, do apt lend that crael man the sen- 
sations of your heart. But, yea-Jbe it so. I will forget *yhat I 
have endured on his account, if he will console me by Mfc con- 
duct towards Frederick. As a woman! will pardon him, if he 
Will deserve a mother's thanks. How did he receive my boy ? 

Pastor. I left him in most violent agitation. It was the very 
moment of discovery, and nothing was resolved upon. But, 
doubtless, while wc are now in conversation, the son is in his 
father's arms. I am convinced by the goodness/of hisheart— 

WiL The goodness of his heart again ! Heavens ! How can 
this man's heart, be so suddenly altered? After having been for 
twenty years deaf to the voice of nature.— *■« 

Pastor. Yota Wrong him. listen to me before you decide. 
Many an error seems, on a superficial view, most infomous ; 
but did wclcnow every circumstance which tended to excite it, 
Uttry trifle which had an imperceptible effect in producing it, 
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— r opMaosj wmld be yerr daluiiL Coaidwi 
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oaif tke tarn, Ac tack, and rarefied 
trn pardon w!kb «c bow fondrinn . Far be if Sons. 
fend the Baron's rtmdmct to w ards too, bit sup&t I 
tni that a ^ood win, !w comrnittxag oae ind actioi 
en that accoast, cntitdj fenbir fcs claim to the t>5e ec a «»i 
bu. Where is die demi-god, who can Vusrthat \ 
is as pare a* snow tost faOen Ito*ti the sky ? 
sssch a boaster, tor Heaven's sake place no confidence in hnm; I 
he is far matt dangerous than 2 repentant saner. ** 
if I appear too blctnc ; and let me new tefl 
woris, the story ot the Baron since toot separa __ __ 

tisne he iovtd yon mrst sincerely ; and nothing hot the dread at 
am rigid mother prevented die mfcOmait of his promise. Bst 
he w«s summoned into the held, where he was dafigeroadr 
wounded, aod marie a prisoner. For a year he was cootmed to 
h» bed. He could not write, and received no intelligence of 
you. Thus did the impression of yow image on his mmd first 
become weaker. He had been conducted from the field of battle 
to a neighbouring cattle, the owner <f which was a wonhj 
nobleman, who possessed a br?° fortune and a beautiful daugh- 
ter. This lady became enamonred of the young officer, and 
seldom left his conch. She attended on him with the affection 
of a sister, and shed many tears for his fete, which were not 
unobserved. Gratitude knit die band, which death rent asun- 
der but a few months since. Thus the impression of your 
image was erased from his mind. He did not return to his na- 
tive Jand, but purchased an estate in Franconia, to the cultiva- 
tion of which he devoted his time. He became a husband and 
a father. None of the objects which surrounded him reminded 
him of you, and thus the njcol lection of you slumbered, tifl 
care, anxiety, and domestic discord awoke it, and embittered 
his existence ; for, when k was too late, he discovered in his 
wife, a proud, imperious being, who had been spoilt in her in- 
fancy, who always thwarted him, always insisted on being 
right, and seemed only to have rescued him from death, in order 
to have the pleasure of tormenting him. At that time an acci- 
dent led me to his house. He became attached to me, made 
me the instructor of his daughter, and soon after entrusted me 
with his confidence. Oh* how often has he pressed my hand in 
violent emotion to his heart, and said, " This woman revenges 
on me the wrongs of the innocent Wilhelmina." How often 
has he cursed all the wealth which his wife had brought him, 
and sighed for a less splendid, but far happier lot in your arms ! 
When, at length, the old pastor of Wildenhain died, and he 
bestowed the benefice on me, the first expression which accom- 
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panied the gift was, " There, my friend, you will gain some 
tidings of ray Wilhelmina." Every letter, which I afterward* 
received from him, contained this exclamation : " Still no ac- 
count of my Wilhelmina !" I have those letters, and can let 
you see them* It was not in my power to discover where you 
dwelt. Fate had higher views respecting you, and prevented it 
until to-day, 

Wil. Your description has excited in my breast emotions, 
which my heart acknowledges to be conviction. But how can 
this end ? What will become of me ? 

Pastor. The Baron, I must own, has never told me what he 
meant to do in case he ever found you : but your sufferings de- 
mand reparation ; and I know but one way in which this repa- 
ration can be made. Noble-minded woman, if your strength 
will allow it, accompany me. The road is good, and the dis- 
tance short. * 

Wil. I accompany you ! Appear before him in these rags I 

Pastor, Why not ? 

Wil. Do I wish to reproach him ? 

Pastor. Exalted being ! Come to my' house. My sister shall 
supply you with clothes, and my carriage shall take us to the 
castle. 

Wil. Arid shall I see my Frederick again ? 

Pastor, Rest assured you will. 

Wil.— {Ruing J— Weil ! For his sake I will undergo the 
painful meeting. He is the only branch on which my hopes 
still blossom — all the rest are withered and destroyed. But 
where are the good Cottagers ? I must take leave of them, and 
thank them. 

Pastor.— (Takes up the purse, and goes to the door.)— Neigh- 
bour John ! 

Enter Cottager and his Wipe. 
•. 

Cot. Here I am. 

Wife. Well, you can stand again, I see, thank Heaven. 

Pastor. Yes, good people. I shall take her with me. I can 
accommodate her better than you, though you haye done what 
you could. 

Cot. Why, to be sure, we can give her no more than we 
have, and that is but little. 

Wife. But she is very welcome to that. 

Pastor. You have acted like worthy people. There ! take 
that as a reward for your kindness.— (0/Ter« the purse to the 
Cottager, who puts his hands together before him, twirls his thumbs > 
looks at the money, and shakes his head.)— Well ! won't you take 
% i—Ojfers it to his. Wife, who plays with the strings of far 
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Cat. Stir, d&a't be dhiW, bat we <km't 
for doing cms 6atj. 

we cboull be tsod hereafter. 
Patter^— [Levin? kit Jkamii am 

Yottwii:. Gobbles job! 

Wtt. Yom will not refuse ror thanks r 
Cy. &er no more about the 
W/flr. »Ve assisted too with 
»U Farewell ! f fa* Cottier 

Cat. Good bye ! Take eve of joiraelf. 

JP./V. And when you come this way, 
(Wilhrimina svp* « 4«r *jr«, Ze«* #b /** Fifths 
jurfj k*r*tif an the other udc isitk a stick.) 

Potior. God be with yon ! 

Cerf. — (Taking of hi* cmp 9 mmd atrapi+g. 

JOB, 3iT . 

JPV*. We sue much obliged to yon lor this 

ifofi. And we nope we dull soon see you 
tend the Pastor «i WHhelmiiia /* /Ar 4mt.j 

Cor. — {Presentinz hit hand ta £m W 
bow thall we sleep to night, think roo ? 

Wife* — (Shaking hu hand. J — Like tops. 



ScrsE, an. A pert meat in the C&iU. 

The Bakoic i* *eated on a Sofa, eihaustfd by zarian* 
Frederick %tand* leaning atcr him 9 and pressing Alt 
Hand tetveen hi* am. 

Baron. So you have real! j seen some service ? You know tie 
smell of gunpowder ? I'll stake my head against a turnip, dm 
if you had b^-en Frederick von WiMenhain, you would have beea 
spoilt by your father and mother ; but as Frederick Boetcher, 
you are become a fine spirited lad. This has, to be sure, oat 
you many an uneasy hour. Your juvenile davs have not been 
very comfortable. Well ! Well ! You shall fed an aiteratioo 
for die better, Frederick. I will legitimate you. Yes, mv 
hoy, I will openly acknowledge you as my obly son and heir. 
What say you to this ? Eh ? 

Fre. And my mother ? 

Baron. She shall be well provided for, too. Do you think 
your father is poor ? Don't you know that Wildenhain is one of 
the best estates in the country I Yes, and but a mile from it lies 
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Wellendorf, another neat place ; and in Franconia I obtained 
with my wife — f Heaven rest her soul !)— three large manors. 

Fre. But my mother ? 

Baron. Well, 1 was just going to say that she may reside 
where she chuses. If she will not live in Franconia, why, she 
may remain at Wellendorf. There is a neat little house, neither 
too large, nor too small ; an excellent garden ' T a charming 
prospect ; in short, the place is a little paradise. She shall have 
every thing she wants, and a happy old age shall smooth the 
furrows which the misfortunes of youth have ploughed in her face. 

Fre.— {Retreating a few steps. J— How ! 

Baron. Yes, and I'll tell you what, my boy. It is but a 
short .distance from the castle. If, when we rise in a morning, 
we feel disposed to visit your mother, we need but order a 
couple of horses to be saddled, and in an hour we shall be with 
her. 

Fre. Indeed ! And what name is my mother to bear, when 
she lives there ? 

Baron.— [Embarrassed.)—- How ? 

Fre. Is she to be considered as your housekeeper, or your 
mistress ? 

Baron. Pshaw ! Pshaw ! 

Fre. I understand you. I will withdraw, my father, and 
give you time to consider well before you finally resolve on any 
thing. But one thing I must irrevocably swear by all that is 
dear and sacred to me : My fate is inseparable from that of my 
mother. Frederick von Wildenhain and Wilhelmina von Wil- 
denhain ; or Frederick Boetcher, and Wilhelmina Boetcher ! 

[Exit. 

Baron. Zounds ! What does he want ? He surely does not 
expect me to marry his mother. No, no, young man ; you 
must not dictate to your father how he is to act. 1 was flatter- 
ing myself with the idea of having arranged every thing very 
comfortable, was as happy as a king 1 from having relieved my 
conscience of a heavy burden, was breathing more freely than 
for many years, when this boy throws a stone at my feet, and 
wants to make me stumble over it again. No, no.. Friend 
conscience, I thank Heaven that I can address thee as a freind 
again. What thinkst thou to this ? Thou art silent. But no* 
Methinks thou ait still not completely satisfied. 

Enter Pastor. 

* 
Ha ! my friend, you come most opportunely. My conscience 
and I are involved in a suit, which must be determined in the 
court where you preside. 
. Pastor. Your conscience is right, 
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Baron. Hold ! bold ! You are deciding before you know At 
merits of the case. Your sentence is partial. 

Pastor. Conscience is ah/ays right ; for it never speaks until 
it is right. 

Baron* Indeed ! But I arri as yet ignorant whether it speib 
or im silent. On such occasions a divine has a quicker ear total 
lay man. Listen to me. I will state the case in a few words.— 
Laying hit hands on the Pastor's shoulder.)— My friend, I kit 
found my son, and a noble fellow he is — full of fire as a Freocs- 
man, of pride as an Englishman, and of honour as a German.-* 
That apart ; — I mean to legitimate him. Am I not right ? 

Pastor. Perfectly. 

Baron. And his mother shall enjoy peace and comibrt for the 
remainder of her life. I mean to settle my Wellendorf estate 
upon her. There she may live, alter it according 4o her own 
taste, revive in the happiness of her son, and grow young again 
amidst the gambols of her grandchildren. Am I not right ! 

Pastor. You are not. 

Baron.— [Starting.) — How ! — What should I do, then ? 

Pastor. Marry her. 

Baron. \cs. That is very likely to be sure ! 

Pastor. Baron Wildenhain is a man who does nothing without 
a sufficient reason. I stand here as the advocate for your con* 
science, and expect you to produce your reasons, after which 
you shall hear mine. 

Baron. Zounds ! why, you would not wish me to marry a 
beggar ? 

Pastor.— [After a pause. )-^-Is that all you can advance ? 

Baron. -r-[ At a lo&s.) — No — not exactly — I have other rca* 
sons— several other — 

Pastor. May I beg you to mention them ? 

Baron. — (Very much embarrassed. ,)-— I am a nobleman. 

Pastor. Proceed. 

Baron. The world will ridicule me. 

Pastor. Proceed. 

Baron. My relatives will shun mc. 

Pastor. Proceed. 

Baron. And — and— [Very violently.) — Zounds ! I can't pro- 
ceed. 

Pastor. Then it is my turn to speak on the subject ; but, be- 
fore I do this, allow me to ask a tew questions. Did Wilhelmi- 
na, by coquetry, or levity of conduct, first raise . in you a wish 
to seduce her ? 

Baron. No ; she was always chaste and modest. 

Pastor. Did it cost you any trouble to gain your point ? 

Baron. Yes. 

Pastor* Did you ever promise her marriage. — [The Baron 
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hesitates. The Pastor says with great solemnity)— 1 repeat my 
question. Did you ever promise her marriage ? 

Baron. Yes. 

Pastor, And summoned God to witness that promise,? 

J Baron, Yes. 
Pastor. You pledged your honour that you would fulfil this 
Kr— -did you not ? 

Baron*- -(With impatience .)-»-Yes, yes, 
1 Pastor. Well, my Lord, from your own confession it ap- 
pears that the witness you called upon was God, who beheld 
you then, who beholds you now. The pledge you offered 
was your honour, which you must redeem, if you be a man 
of .integrity. I now stand in your presence, impressed with the 
full dignity of my vocation. I shall speak to you as I would 
speak to the meanest of your peasants : for my duty commands 
it ; and I will fulfil my duty, should I even thereby forfeit your 
esteem. Jf in the days of gay and thoughtless youth, (when a 
man lives as it were, only to enjoy the present moment,) you se- 
duced an innocent female without considering what might be 
the consequence ; and if, when more advanced in years, you 
repented your youthful indiscretion, and endeavoured to make 
every reparation in your power, you are still a respectable man. 
But if a licentious youth, by wicked snare? , has plunged a 
guiltless being into misery ; has destroyed the happiness and in- 
Bocence of a female, to gratify a momentary passion ; has, 
-while intoxicated with his happiness, pledged his honour, and 
and sacrificed his conscience, to his brutal desires ; can he ima- 
gine reparation may be made by a paltry handful of gold which 
chance bestowed on him ? Oh, such a wretch deserves— pardon 
my warmth, my Lord. It might injure a good cause, though 
it is on this occasion very natural. Ye good old days of chival- 
ry ! you have taken with you all yourvirtues, your seroeof honour, 
your respect for female delicacy, and have left us nothing but your 
pride and broils. The conquest of innocence is, in our degen- 
erate cays, an act of heroism, which the conqueror glories in^ 
while the.helpless victim of seduction curses the murderer of her 
honour, and perhaps, projects the murder of her infant which 
is in her womb. Once more, my Lord, I say you must fulfil 
your promise. You ought to do it, if you were a prince ; for 
a prince, though he may be released by the state from the fulfil- 
ment of his vows, will never be released by his conscience. 
Therefore, thank God that you are not a prince. Thank God 
that it is in your power to purchase at so cheap a rate the most va- 
luable of all treasures— peace of mind. In resolving to marry 
Wilhelmina, you have not even any claim to merit ; for this 
union will enhance your happiness. What a pity it is that it doc* 
not cost you any sacrifice, that your whole property is not de- 
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pendant on it ! Then might you have stept forth and said, "I'll 
m^rry Wilhelmina. Do i not act nobly ? ' ' But now when 
she brings you a uowry larger than any princess could bestow, 
your peace 01 mmc, and an amiable son, now you can do 
nothing but exclaim, " Jbnend, wibn me joy ; I'll marry Wil- 
helmiua." 

Baron. — (Who, (luring -the Pastor's address, has alternately 
walked up and down the room in most violent agitation, and stood 
with his eyts jixtd on the earth, at one moment exhibiting marks of 
anger, at another of remorse, now approaches the Pastor with open 
arms, and presses nim to Lis heart .J-^-Jrriend, wish me joy I'll 
marry Wilheinu^a. 

Pastor. — [IietumiAg his embrace.)'— \ do wish you joy. 

Baron. Where is sue > \ou have seen her ? ' 

Pastor. She is in tnat room. That 1 might not excite curiosi- 
ty I conducted her lutnev through tne garden. 

Baron. Well, then you shall marry us this very day. 

Pastor. That cannot be. The union must not take place so 
soon, and must not be so private. All your tenantry witnessed 
Wilhelmina' s disgrace : they, therefore, ought to ■ witness the 
restoration of her honour. On three successive Sundays I will 
publish the bans. Do you agree to this ? 

Baron. With all my heart. 

Pastor. We will then celebrate the nuptials ; and the whole 
village will participate in your happiness. Do you agree to this! 

Baron: Yes. 

Pastor. Is the suit then, at an end ? Is your conscience si- 
lent ? 

Baron. Still as a mouse. I only wish the first interview was 
over. I feel as much ashamed of first meeting Wilhelmina's 
eye, as a thief when obliged to appear before the person whom 
he has defrauded. 

Pastor. Be at ease. Wilhelmina's heart is the judge. 

Baron. And (why should I not confess it?) prejudices resem* 
ble wounds, which though as nearly healed as possible, smart 
when any alteration takes place in the weather. 1 — I am asham- 
ed—of confessing all these circumstances to my daughter — to the 
Count — to my servants. I wish it was over. I should not like 
to see Wilhelmina — 1 should not like to resign myself entirely 
to joy, till I have explained every thing to — Holla ! Francis I 

Enter a Gamekeeper. 

Where are my daughter and the Count ? 
Game. In die dining-room, my Lord. 
Baron. Tell them I shall be glad to see them here. 

[Exit Gamekeeper. 

Stay with me, my worthy friend, les^: the Count's insipidity 
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should put me out of humour. I will tell him clearly and 
briefly what my opinion is, and if his senses, be not entirely de- 
stroyed by the follies of France, he will order his horses to be 
put to the carriage, and — he may then drive with all his boxes of 
pomade to the devil. 

Enter Amelia and the Count. 

Count, Nous voila a vos ordres, mon ColoneL We have been 
enjoying a promenade delideuse. Wildenhain is a paradise on 
* earth, and possesses an Eva, who resembles the mother of man- 
kind. Nothing is wanting to complete this garden of Eden ex- 
cept an Adam, who, as we are told by mythologies accepted 
with rapture the apple of death itself from her fair hand — and 
this Adam is. found — yes, my Lord, this Adam is found. 
Baron. Who is found ? Frederick, but not Adam. 
Count. Frederick ! Who is he ? 

Baron* My son—my only son. 

Count* Comment ? Y our son ! Mon pere assured me you had 
no children except Mademoiselle. 

Bar* Your pere could not know I had a son, because till 
within a few minutes I was myself ignorant of the circumstance. 

Count. Vous parlez des enigmes. 

Baron. In short, the young man who attacked us this morn- 
ing in the field. You remember him, for you ran away from 
him quickly enough. 

Count. 1 have a confused recollection of having seen him— 
But proceed. 

Baron. Well, that very young man is my son. 

Count. He your son ? Impossible ! 

Baron. Yes, he. — [Apart to the Pastor) — I am really ashamed 
of confessing the truth even to that coxcomb. ' 

Pastor. A man like you ashamed of such an animal as that ! 

Baron. — (Aloud.) — He is my natural son. But that is of 
little consequence ; for in two or three weeks I shall marry his 
mother, and shall break any man's bones who ridicule me for it. 
Yes, Amelia, you may stare. The boy is your brother. 

Amelia. {Delighted*)—— Are you joking, or serious ? 

Count. And who is his. mother, mon Colonel? Is she of good 
extraction ? 

Baron. She is (To the Pastor.)— Pray answer him. 

Pastor. She is a beggar. 

Count. — (Smiling,) — Vous hadinez. 

Pastor. If you particularly wish to know her name, it is 
Wilhelmina Boetcher. 

Count. Boetcher ! The family is quite unknown to me. 

Baron. Very likely. She belongs to the family of honest 
people, and that is unfortunately a very small one. 
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Count. A mesalliance then f 

Pastor. Generosity and integrity will be united with affection 
and fidelity. You may call that mesalliance if you please. 
. Count. It really requires an (Edipe to unravel this mystery. 
Un fits naturel f A la bonne heure, mon Colonel 1 I have two na- 
tural children. There are momtns in which instinct and a tempt- 
ing girl are irresistible — In short, such things happen every day. 
>ik wr mon dieu ! What attention should be paid to such creatures? 
Eer them learn some business or other, and they are provided Tor. 
Mine shall be both friseurs. 

Baron. And mine shall be a nobleman, as well as heir to all j 
the estates I possess. ! 

Count. Me voila stupefait. Miss Amelia, I must plead in 
your behalf. You are on the point of being ecrasee. 

Amelia. Don't trouble yourself, my Lord. 

Count. La fille unique ! U unique heretiere f 

Amelia. I •shall still possess and inherit the affection of my 
father. 

Baron. Good Amelia ! Right, my dear girl ! Come hither; 
and give me a kiss.— (Amelia flies into his arms*)— -Count, you 
will oblige me by leaving us for a few moments. We ma£ 
perhaps, have a scene here, which will not suit your disposition. 

Count. De tout mon cozur ! We understand each other. It is 
clair de lunc 9 and I hope you will therefore allow me to return 
this evening to town. 

Baron. As you please. 

Count. A dire vrai, mon Colonel ! I did not come hither in 
search of a voleur de grand chemin for my brother-in-law, or a 
a gueuse for my mother-in-law.-— {Skipping ateay.)— Henri / 
Henri ! lExit. 

Baron. — (Still holding Amelia in his arms,)-" I breathe more 
freely. Now a word with you, my dear Amelia. Twenty 
years ago I basely seduced a poor girl, and gave life to a child, 
who till to day nas been a prey to' poverty, and distress. The 
circumstance has weighed on my heart like a rock of granite, 
You have often observed, that on a dreary evening, when I sat 
in my arm-chair with my pipe in my mouth, and my eye fixed \ 
on the floor, I did not attend to you, when you spoke to me, 
smiled at me, or caressed me. I was then overpowered by the 
accusations of conscience, and felt that all my riches, that even 
you, my child, could not restore to me the blissful sensations 
of an honest man. Thanks be to Heaven, those sensations are 
restored to m e the causes of their absence, my wife and son, 
are restored to me. This worthy man feels— (pointing to the 
Pastor) — and I feel — (pointing to his heart)— -it is my duty to 
acknowledge them as my wife and son. What think you ? 
Amelia.— *(Care$ring /$?>».)•— Can my father ask ? 
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Aaron. Will the lost be ffd aftictxott to you, if yoiir father'* 
$)eace of mind be purchased with it ? 
Amelia, What loss. 
Baron. You were my only child* and all my estates would-u— « 

Amelia. — ^(Gently reproving him.) tHold* my father ! 

Baron. You lose some Valuable manors* 
Amelia* For which my brothers affection will requite me* 
Baron. And *A\ne.-^(Clasps her With fervour in his tintis.) 
Pastor.-*(Titfning away*)— And why hot mine ? 
.. Baron.— +(To the Pastor.)— ^My friend j I am obliged to yott 
For the conquest over one prejudice j to myself for the conquest 
'over another* A man who, like you, is thd friend and sup* 
porter of virtue, raises his profession to the highest pitch of 
human excellence— of human rank. If all your brethren re* 
sembled you, Christianity might be 1 proud indeed. 'You are a 
noble man— I am but a nobleman. If I be on the point of be* 
icoming more, I am obliged to you for the promotion* I owe 
you much* Amelia will you pay the debt for me ? 

(Amelia gazes for a moment at her father, in doubt how to under- 
stand his words. He releases her hand 9 after leading her to* 
wards the Pastor, into whose arms she immediately flies*) 

Pestor*-~[Ast6nished beyond all measure >)>*+Hexvttt6 I mf 
Lord ! 

Baron. Say not a word oh the subject; 

Amelia. — (Kissing him.) — Silence !— -I kntiw yt>U lovfi m£ !*-» 
[The Pastor releases himself from her embrace. Tears gush 
from his eyes. He attempts to speak , but is unable. He then 
approaches the Baron, seizes his hand, and is about to press it to 
his lips 9 when the Baron withdraws it, and clasps him in his arms*, 
Amelia looks at them, and says)-±-Hoto happy do I feel ! 

Baron.*— —(Releasing himself from the Pastor.)— Zounds ! 
I shall begin to shed tears* Let me endeavour to compose my- 
self. A scene awaits me, which will affect my heart still more 
than this. Well, my dear son, in a few moments all will be at 
an end, and the last beams of the setting sun will. smile upon 
the happiest beings in nature's wide-extended empire. Where 
is Wilhelmina ? 

Pastor. I will bring her hither* [Going* 

Baron. Stop ! How strange are my sensations ! Let me have 

another moment — Let me compose myself.— (Walks to and 

fro, breathes with difficulty, and looks several times towards the 

room inio which Me Pastor said he had conducted Wilhelmina.) - 

She will come from that room ! — That was my mother's bed- 
room ! — Often have I seen her come from it. — Often have I 
feasted on her fascinating smile. How shall I be able to endure 
her care-worn look ? Frederick shall intercede in my behalf,— • 
Where is he ?— Holla ? 

I 



